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WORLD-WIDE RESOURCES 


Submarine Communication systems to span oceans... World-Wide 
or interphones to link adjacent offices. Broadcasting stations Experience... 
for service in the Far East ... or navigational World-Wide 


aids destined for the Frozen North. No matter what 





Resources 
the telecommunications problem may be, no matter where in the World of 
it arises, the services of S.T.C. are always 
‘ TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

‘close at hand. For over seventy-five years S.T.C. has 
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. LINE TRANSMISSION i 

developed its resources to cover every aspect set ecentiaisialidiinnhs CARLES ; 


SOUND AND VISION BROADCASTING 


of telecommunications—everywhere. That’s why it RADIO COMMUNICATION bent 


AND NAVIGATION 





pays so well to depend on an organisation RAILWAY COMMUNICATION 
REMOTE CONTROL 
that really knows the world of telecommunications, TELEPHONY - TELEGRAPHY 
SUBMARINE COMMUNICATION 
and is truly at home in every corner of the globe. ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
COMPONENTS 


Srondard Telephones and Cables Limited 
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LOOK AROUND YOU ..- #: We at The Steel Company of 
Wales have a direct interest 
LOOK AT ALL THE THINGS THAT jp you running your home. 


This is because all of these 
MAKE RUNNING A HOME A BIT things are made from steel in one form or 


EASIER THAN IT USED TO BE another. And we make steel, a very great 
deal of it. 

The tins of food in your cupboard, for CITY OF STEEL 
instance; your modern cooker; f——= i-t Steel sheet and tinplate from this 
f your vacuum cleaner. vast City of Steel go, of course, 
a Think of things like the direct to the manufacturers; those 
refrigerator, the washing $+ companies which make the many 
machine and the TV that are all part kinds of everyday things you have in your 
of the familiar pattern of modern living. home or see and use outside it. All the 
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household appliances, the prams and bi- 
cycles, the motorcars and tractors—even 
the dustbins! 


OUR LINK WITH YOU 
But in the long run you Cae 
buy or use, in some way, 


these finished products of our steel. So 

there is our link. That is why we see to it 

that our steel sheet and tinplate are of the 
right kind—and at a competitive 
price—to suit the manufacturer's 
needs and, ultimately, your needs. 
If you happen to run a home you 
will know what we mean. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


This is Broadsheet No. 13 from the City of Steel 
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from 
plantation to 
product 


... between the tree and the tyre, the many processes 
that transform raw latex into a vital part of 

daily life are accomplished on Shaw machinery. 

Since its infancy, the rubber industry has 

relied on Francis Shaw to fulfil its requirements 

for the complete range of processing plant. 


The Shaw-McNeil ‘‘ Bag-o-matic’’ speedily and 
automatically cures all tyres from cycle to giant 
truck sizes. Supplied ready for coupling to supply 
lines. Steam-air or hot water curing as required. 


FRANCIS SHAW make the machines for the rubber and plastics industries 


FULLY DETAILED LITERATURE ON ALL FRANCIS SHAW EQUIPMENT IS AVAILABLE 


Francis Shaw 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
Telegrams: ‘Calender’? Manchester Telephone: East 1415-8 Telex: 66-357 


London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SW1 Telephone: ABBey 3245 Telegrams: Vibrate London Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario Tel: Nelson 4-2350 Grams: Calender Burlington Ontario 


OVERSEAS AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


P.2573 
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AIR POWER 
h NeW SOURCE OF 
Oh 


PROVED ON WORLD 
PROJECTS NOW MADE 
IN BRITAIN 


Developed from advance designs perfected by 
the parent American company, an organisation 
with a century of experience in compressed air 
equipment, the new range of stationary recipro- 
cating compressors by Joy-Sullivan comes to 
Britain with a ready-made reputation for 
RELIABILITY. Compact, durable, power- 
packed Joy-Sullivan compressors already 
have the respect of engineers in many of 

\ the world’s important industries. 
Available initially in capacities from 400 
to 835 cfm, with skid-mounting and in 
oil-free versions, Joy-Sullivan industrial 


compressors can now be specified to 
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improve air power supply atreduced oper- 
/ ating and maintenance cost. All interested 

/ in industrial air power are invited to write 
f for publication AD/6 for full information on 
WN.112 compressors or publication AD/7 


for WN.102 semi-portable compressors. 


—in power | 
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pivision 


{OY-SULLIVAN LIMITED, AIR POWER DIVISION, 7, HARLEY STREET, LONDON W.1 Telephone: LANGHAM 771 
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Announcing ~ 


the expanded services of 


RAYMOND INTERNATIONAL 


To serve more efficiently the Commonwealth nations 
and the sterling areas, Raymond International has estab- 
lished a subsidiary with offices at Wingate House, 93/107 
Shaftesbury Ave., London, W-1. The new London office is 
thoroughly equipped to undertake the complete construction 
of most types of civil works and processing facilities, from 
field surveys and soil investigations to completion. 


-™ 


For over half a century Raymond has been engaged in 
world-wide construction, so the name is already well known 
in many parts of the globe. Now, with the inauguration of 
Raymond International (U.K.) Ltd., we look forward to pro- 
viding a wider range of services than ever before. If you are 
contemplating construction, we should like to discuss your 
requirements with you. Please write or telephone. 


These are a few of the 
many types of 


RAYMOND CONSTRUCTION 


Petroleum and Processing Facilities 


Foundations Ports, Harbours 
Airports Bridges 
Tunnels Hospitals 

Highways Power Plants 
Housing Developments 
Water Supply Systems 

, Processing Plants 


rYYIVION'D 


INTERNATIONAL(UK) UTD, 
AND 
RAYMOND INTERNATIONAL (U. K.) 
CONSTRUCTION, LTD, 
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MAGNETIC CHARACTERS 


THE 


ON CHECKS SIGNAL FORWARD STEP 
IN WORLD-WIDE 
BANKING AUTOMATION 
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Imprinting Sorting 





Burroughs Electronic 
Systems Key to High- 
Speed Banking 


DETROIT—Automation in world-wide 
banking recently moved a long step 
closer to realization when the American 
Bankers Association announced its 
unqualified approval of “common lan- 
guage characters.” These characters will 
be printed in magnetic ink on checks 
and other bank documents to speed 
their flow through electronic data proc- 
essing systems. 

The design of the new magnetic 
characters was selected, after several 
years of study, because of its universal 
applicability to the check collecting 
systems of banks everywhere. They can 
be read by anyone—and particularly 
well by Burroughs electronic machines. 





Proving 





Electronic Computation 


Burroughs 














The importance of this major step 
is emphasized by the fact that U. S. 
banks alone processed more than 10 
billion checks in 1958, and must pre- 
pare for handling an estimated 20 
billion in 1970! Corresponding increases 
in check usage are expected in many 
other areas of the world. 

To meet this developing situation, 
Burroughs has just announced its 
“MICR (Magnetic Ink Character Rec- 
ognition) Program” which encompasses 
a complete range of integrated systems 
and a comprehensive line of automa- 
tion equipment, so that various sized 
banks may automate immediately or 
progress one step at a time. 

Burroughs research and manufactur- 
ing know-how have gone into similarly 
intensive development of automatic 
data processing equipment for hun- 
dreds of other businesses and industries, 
including the U. S. Government. 
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INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
Offices in Principal Cities of the World 
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mill 
Location 
1. Mexico 
2. Mexico 
3. Cuba 
4. Brazil 
5. France 
6. Rumania 
7. Russia 
8. Tunisia 
9. Mozambique 
10. India 
11. Vietnam 


THE 
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of Product 


100 tons—Straw Pulp 
100 tons—Groundwood & Newsprint 
100 tons—Pulp & Poper 
100 tons—Pulp & Newsprint 
110 tons—Dissolving Pulp 
50 tons—Bleached Pulp 
85 tons—Bleached Pulp 
80 tons—Bleached Pulp 
25 tons—Pulp & Paper 
35 tons—Pulp & Paper 
30 tons—Pulp & Paper 
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Fiber Type 


Straw 

Mexican Pine Wood 
Sugar Cane Bagasse 
Eucalyptus 

Beech Wood 

Straw 

Reeds 

Esparto Gross 
Elephant Gross 
Sugar Cane.Bogosse 
Khasya Pine Wood 
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Building new pulp and paper oi. 


on five continents 


Right now, The Parsons & Whittemore/Lyddon. Organi- 
zation provides the equipment, installation services, tech- 
nical advice and, in some cases, Construction supervision 
for eleven mills—on five continents—using nine different 
locally-available fibrous materials. These eleven projects 
represent a capital investment exceeding $100 million. 
Contracts for projects not mentioned here are in pre- 
liminary stages. 

In addition to its own staff of renowned pulp and paper 
making experts, Parsons & Whittemore/Lyddon has en- 
cineering and financial associates throughout the world. 


The Organization is closely affiliated with The Black- 


Clawson Company, which has manufactured over 700 
paper and board machines and more than 100 continuous 
pulping units. Over three-quarters of the paper stock 
produced in the world passes through some Black- 
Clawson stock preparation equipment. 

Parsons & Whittemore/Lyddon is ready to advise and 
assist you on any phase of pulp and paper making—plan- 
ning, building, financing, training of plant personnel and 
marketing of the mill’s products. For full information on 
our services, write our nearest office. 


THE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE/ LYDDON ORGANIZATION 


World leaders in the development of pulp and paper mills for the use of local fibers 
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The Press 


under Pressure 


E regret very much the present troubles in the printing 
trade. We apologise for the inconvenience to our readers. The 


Economist is not a party to the dispute that will slow down, 
slim, and may even stop, its publication this week or afterwards ; this 
paper is simply one customer of a printing works caught up in the 
conflict. It is altogether right to say that any halt to the flow of printed 
news and views is in every way a sore misfortune. But The Economist 
can certainly not say of any industrial dispute, even in printing, that any 
settlement would be better, for the industry or for the national economy, 
than a stoppage. It will be more to the point, perhaps, to glance at some 
of the larger issues that lie behind the contemporary upheavals, financial 
and editorial as well as industrial, in the complex of printing and publica- 
tion to which we in the trade of journalism belong. 

Three sorts of changes are at work. All are interconnected. One is 
immediately economic ; it is the high cost of printing and publish- 
ing, from paper and machines to labour itself. Another, and potentially 
the most important practically, is technological ; the printing of news- 
papers and periodicals, though it is still basically in the same liaotype 
stage of development that saw the birth of Northcliffe’s Daily Mail 
two generations ago, is teetering on the brink of a tremendous transforma- 
tion in the reproduction of words and pictures. The third, and at 
bottom the most important of all, is sociological. What Northcliffe and 
his successors set out to do was to cater, by flair and improvisation, for the 
first products of popular education ; what editors and publishers of all 
sorts have to do now, half a century later, is find the wavelength of their 
literate (if not literary), affluent and socially shifting generation of readers, 
provided now in its popular culture and entertainment with all the 
apparatus (if not the proper understanding) of a scientific age. 

Clearly the recent dramatic moves that have taken place in the financial 
ownership and control of British newspapers and, especially, magazines 
are the consequence of high-cost economics and of competition, with 
television as well, for sustaining revenue from advertisements. But they 
are also the consequence of technological, and still costly, changes in 
methods of production. Clearly, too, the labour difficulties in the printing 
industry, still organised as it is on both sides according to an older- 
fashioned pattern of firms, jobs and processes, are the product 
of the same economic and technological pressures. Indeed, it is 
only too easy for journalists to say, aloofly, that the trouble with the 
printing trade is that it is still trying to run an Elizabethan industry on a 
Victorian basis. But what all journalists have to recognise is that 
precisely the same indictment may apply to their own contribution to the 
common business of disseminating the printed word in the mid- 
twentieth century. 

Editors are for the most part conservative folk—in Ryder Street no less 
than in other places. They have good reasons for being so. In journalism 
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as elsewhere the old Victorian virtues are better appre- 
ciated nowadays than they once were. Always within 
the limits set by the ever-present need to make ends 
meet, newspapers and magazines which have not 
become simply the vehicles of popular entertainment or 
merely the carriers of popular advertisements are rightly 
determined to preserve the sacredness of fair and full 
news and the freedom of comment. Here is the per- 
petual dilemma of the middle-sized “less popular 
popular ” British newspapers : to be, at the same time, 
both good and prosperous. The trouble is that, as with 
all virtues, these tend to become negative. The question 
for all these editors to ask, if they wish to keep up their 
sights and their standards in the old tradition—and if 
they wish to keep alive—is whether the devil should be 
allowed a monopoly of the best new songs. The need 
now, in face of the technological and social revolutions, 
is to make good journalism as positive and effective, by 
every modern means, as Walter, Barnes and Delane did 
for The Times a century ago. 

This can be, in fact, as large an age of opportunity 
for editors and for journalists, in the oldest and best 
sense, as it is for the entertainers, the tycoons and the 
advertisers (by whom all newspapers live) and the tele- 
vision men. The printed: word, properly produced and 
displayed, still has its own unique place. This, at any 
rate, was the somewhat apprehensively qualified conclu- 
sion reached in the several discussions of some 
two hundred editors from some thirty countries meeting 
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in Berlin last week for the eighth annual assembly of 
the International Press Institute. There, as at next 
week’s annual conference of the Commonwealth Press 
Union in London, a central theme was the impact of 
television, not only directly on circulations and adver- 
tising revenues but also by implication, and more signi- 
ficantly, on journalistic technique. There, too, in 
Berlin as in London next week, the question was raised 
of the great part which a free and effective press, if it is 
allowed to function freely, could play in the newly 
emerging nations of the world. Certainly there will be 
no lack of readers anywhere in the world ; literacy grows 
almost as fast as populations. The task, and the chal- 
lenge, is to catch and hold them. 

There is nothing automatic about the survival of the 
press in the next half-century. It could be, as Mr 
Muggeridge cruelly said in Berlin last week, that, just 
as print has tended to drive out thought, so the screen 
could drive out print. Survival has to be earned. Pub- 
lishing, both within itself and in rivalry with other 
means of communication (and of advertising), is bitterly 
competitive. But certainly it can be said that the press 
in all its variety will only survive, and flourish—as it 
can—if it will adapt itself to the technological changes 
in its means of production and to the sociological 
changes among its possible readers. This is true of all 
newspapers and magazines, from top to bottom. It is 
a relevant, and salutary, thought as we look on at an 
old-fashioned dispute in a still old-fashioned industry. 


Thunderer over Geneva 


“The Times,” which has made many ministries, has this 
week made a bloomer about a minister 


versation with Mr Selwyn Lloyd which evidently 

had not taken place, The Times has made 

it less likely that it will take place for a long time to 
come. It is easy to guess how Monday’s surprising lead 
story in that newspaper—about Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s 
“ possible transfer [from the Foreign Office] several 
' months ahead ”—probably came about, even though to 
expatiate upon it is to risk the same criticism, that of 
making fascinating speculation look misleadingly like 
factual reporting, as is now raining down upon the 
Thunderer. To pick the government that Mr Mac- 
millan will form after the next general election, if he 
should win it, is as favourite a pastime in Britain as to 
pick the next test match cricket team. Up to a short 
while ago, the majority opinion among armchair 
cabinet-makers was that there would probably be a 
change at the Foreign Office. Mr Lloyd’s emergence as 
the most senior foreign minister at Geneva had caused 
the balance of opinion among armchair forecasters to 
alter. The Times’s relatively new—and intendedly 


B reporting on Monday a prime ministerial con- 


livelier—political correspondent accepted or chose the 
assignment of reporting whether he. thought that a 
movement of Mr Lloyd was still likely. 

Either through judgment or hope, he expressed the 
view that it was. He went further, and opined that “ we 
may safely accept” that Mr Macmillan had already 
made some such intimation to Mr Lloyd. If the article 
in The Times had been put in the political correspon- 
dent’s usual Monday morning place, on an inside page, 
it would have attracted less comment. But, in an edition 
obviously short of other interesting news, it was put as 
the main news story instead. Two unfortunate con- 
sequences have followed. 

By far the most obviously and immediately unfortu- 
nate, as our special correspondent notes on a later page, 
has been its effect on the foreign ministers’ conference 
at Geneva. The Times should have foreseen this. 
Where 1,200 journalists from every quarter of the globe 
are gathered together, thirsting in a dry land for their 
daily story, this kind of thing comes like a gift from 
heaven. The report in The Times, accompanied by 
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every conceivable kind of speculation, was well on its 
way to Tokyo and Tunisia, to Stockholm and Santiago, 
before Mr Macmillan’s personal telegram of support 
for Mr Lloyd could overtake it. One must remember 
that outside this country The Times is generally 
regarded as the voice of the British gods. No amount 
of denial or derision or careful explanation is going to 
persuade the editors of the world’s press that this kind 
of smoke can be generated without fire—or that the 
fire was started merely by a boy scout rubbing two 
sticks together. 

Governments are more cautious entities than news- 
papers, and one need not assume that either in Moscow 
or in Washington, Paris or Bonn there will be any 
immediate jumping to conclusions about the Foreign 
Secretary’s prospects. But there is bound to be a 
certain suspending of judgment. For perhaps a week 
or so, both the Soviet and the allied governments will 
be paying more attention to what is being said about 
Mr Lloyd than to what he is trying to say to them. 
That alone is likely to increase the existing discrepancy 
between the length of this conference of foreign minis- 
ters and the very modest scale of the possible results. 
It is even conceivable that this episode may be enough 
to tip the balance against any tangible results emerging 
from Geneva at all. 

In case the original wood has by now been lost to 
sight behind the flowering trees of May, it is worth 
recalling that the British delegation is the only one that 
came to Geneva four weeks ago with a positive attitude 
towards the conference. The Russians had accepted 
the meeting of foreign ministers only with a sulky 
grace, as a tiresome formality to be got through before 
Mr Khrushchev could queen it from his “ summit ”; the 
Americans, the French and the Germans were scarcely 
enthusiastic about conferring at all. Mr Lloyd’s position 
at Geneva has thus been a pivotal one, although the 
pains he has taken to keep in step with his western 
partners have been obvious enough to make nonsense 
of the jibes from various quarters about a “ London- 
Moscow axis.”” Now, when his fellow ministers’ gaze 
is fixed, momentarily at any rate, not on his mouth or 
on his gestures but on his future, his special task has 
been made much harder. 


HE second and perhaps less obvious misfortune is 
one that cannot be blamed on The Times. This 
fracas has revealed once again how widely and insidi- 
ously changes in ministerial office have come to be 
tegarded as matters of face. This is a most undesirable 
trend. Other things being equal, one can say 
that individual ministers ought not usually to remain in 
charge of major departments of state for much more 
than three years at a time. Necessarily, this always shaky 
tule of thumb does not hold good when ministers are in 
the midst of trying to bring to fruition policies for which 
they have been largely responsible and in the details 
of which they are therefore temporarily the most 


\ 
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instructed experts. Mr Selwyn Lloyd happens at the 
moment to be pre-eminently in this position. Possibly, 
he will still seem the best available Foreign Secretary 
next year, if a new Conservative government is formed 
then ; as seen from this distance, there might well be a 
much better case in early 1960 for saying that—to cite a 
sample list—the Colonial Secretary, the Minister of 
Defence, probably the Minister of Labour and possibly 
even the Chancellor should then be moving sideways to 
pastures new. 

This is not because any of these gentlemen have 
been failures in their present office; indeed rather the 
reverse. Generally speaking, when an able minister 
takes over a department, he will need anything up to 
six months to get out of his administrative nappies. 
There follows a period of up to about three years (but 
not much longer) during which he is well placed to 
carry through his policies and personal ideas. Then, 
especially if his immediate policies have been achieved, 
it becomes very difficult for him to carry forward the 
momentum of yet further new ideas—not so much 
because he has been exhausted by what is usually 
called the gruelling burden of modern office, but 
because he is by then likely to be impeded in the 
enactment of those new ideas by the memories of the 
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LACK OF CONFIDENCE 


q This is not a time to change Administrations recklessly, 


but it assuredly is a time when every effort should be 

made to secure a Government for England which in the 
proper sense of the term really possesses our confidence,—or, 
in other words, which is in hearty sympathy with our predom- 
inant wishes, and commands as much moral capacity and 
intellectual strength as the state of parties admits. There 
never was a time when more important issues were really left 
to the Administration than at present. It is not only that the 
long vacation is near, when the Cabinet rules the country without 
a check; for even while Parliament is sitting we know only 
too well that our Foreign Office is almost as independent in 
its immediate policy as it is during the long vacation. The 
question to be decided next week will, we venture to say, seem 
even more important to those members of the House of 
Commons who least wish to act in the spirit of mere partisan- 
ship, than to those who are only interested in the issues of a 
party-conflict. The administration of the Government during 
a great war, from taking any practical part in which all England 
desires to abstain, is a very responsible and delicate matter. 
It requires not only sober judgment, tried capacity in diplomatic 
affairs, and studiously cautious practical impartiality, but a 
complete sympathy with the nation as to the consummation 
to be desired and negotiated for, as the only conditions which 
England would recognise as likely to secure a durable peace. 
On the policy and energy of the English Cabinet very much will, 
undoubtedly, depend before the second year of the war begins ; 
on the tone impressed upon our diplomacy now, may very 
probably hang the kind of pacific solution which will eventually 
be arrived at. It is no party question; it is the gravest 
national question which has been discussed for years, whether 
the Derby Administration are or are not worthy of the confidence 
of the House and the country. Confidence is clearly not that 
state of mind which is felt towards an agent who needs constant 
supervision and control ; on the contrary, it implies willingness 
to trust much to his principles, much to his abilities, much to 
his general good feeling and good sense. 
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fights (and of some of the things he has had to say) 
while enacting the old ones. 

A great difficulty of our politics is that, when the time 
comes for really senior ministers to move on, there is 
now often nowhere for them to go except towards 
apparent demotion. This is one of the very few disad- 
vantages of the British system of recruiting ministers 
from men who have made their way in (and who con- 
tinue to maintain daily contact with) Parliament, as 
compared with the American system of recruiting 
cabinet ministers who can happily return to their real 
job of leading big business corporations. It is, 
incidentally, a difficulty that is much greater for Labour 
politicians (except lawyers) than it is for Tory ones, 
who usually can find business directorships if they 
depart for a while‘to lie fallow. It is a handicap that 
is being made much more grievous in modern times 
by the popular newspapers’ habit of assuming 


Atlantic 


The Atlantic Congress now meeting in London 
has to consider not only the cohesion of the 
western alliance but the danger of drawing 
apart from the rest of the world 


EPRESENTATIVES from the fifteen countries now 
belonging to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
sation have come to London to debate the state 

of their union. This Atlantic Congress, sponsored by 
the Nato Parliamentarians’ conference and opened by 
the Queen on-June 5th, is to look at the relations 
between the alliance and the rest of the world, and at 
the health of the ten-year-old alliance itself. 

Ten years ago, twelve European and North American 
countries formed a grand alliance in order to call a halt 
to the growth of Russian political and military power 
in Europe—and perhaps one day to roll that power 
back. Today the map of Europe testifies to the success 
of the negative, but more important, part of their 
common purpose ; no new satellite has come into exist- 
ence, and nobody now expects one to do so. But in 
1949 the threat was urgent and the problem clear-cut ; 
now the apparent lessening of the urgency and the 
multiplication of problems have robbed the alliance of 
its early dynamism. In its prospect of the next ten 
years, the Atlantic Congress has to consider not only 
the balance of power in Europe but also the state of 
the cold war throughout the world. One major theme 
running through-the discussions will be the best 
employment of complementary resources for construc- 
tive ends. But every drawing together risks a drawing 
away from others outside the circle; the theme of 
cohesion needs to be balanced by an awareness of the 
attendant danger of isolation. 

The alliance was brought together by outside 
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that the reshuffle of any minister is a confession 
of his failure instead of sometimes a hallmark on his 
success. 

The maladroit mistiming of these surmises about 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd, the slightly comic spectacle of who 
the commentators are who are now constrained to call 
that “ Selwyn. Lloyd must stay,” the short-term mis- 
fortune of The Times’s effect on the negotiations at 
Geneva, all these may be only a few weeks’ wonder. 
But they will be a longer term misfortune if they make 
people forget that no minister “ must stay” for more 
than a limited period of time. It would be too silly if 
this newspaper gaffe induced Mr Macmillan or any 
future prime minister to relapse yet further into the 
grave political vice of showing immutable loyalty to 
his friends, and to fall yet further from the essential 
prime ministerial virtue of being, at the right moment, 
a very good butcher. 


Isolation 


pressures and it has developed no internal forces to 
Keep it together, if and when the fear of the Soviet 
Union may relax. The one self-generated and working 
essay in cohesion within the western world is the 
common market of six European countries, but this 
takes in only six of the fifteen allies and indeed sets up 
fresh antagonisms—and anti-bodies—that create new 
divisions in Europe. In the political field, the wholly 
welcome Franco-German rapprochement has, in tradi- 
tional European fashion, only been effected with some 
drain on the good will of both these countries with 
Britain ; there is suspicion and competition whenever 
any one government takes any initiative on its own in 
relations with Moscow. 


Stresses and strains of this kind are evident enough 
to deserve attention, but not grave enough to imperil 
the basis of the alliance. The same generalisation holds 
for the state of feeling between the United States and 
Europe. On the European side there are lingering fears 
not now of American imperialism but of American isola- 
tionism, enhanced by the belief that the increase in the 
range of missiles is reducing America’s need for over- 
seas bases. Yet in the next ten years the danger of the 
United States coming tardily to the aid of Europe may 
becomé less real than a European inclination to con- 
tract out of what may seem to be America’s war. This 
new form of European neutralism is the one thing that, 
if it were not checked, might cause the United States 
to lose faith in the alliance. 

These are some of the disruptive factors within the 
alliance itself. But the Atlantic Congress is to 
examine not only Nato’s own cohesion, and the state of 
play with the Soviet Union, but also its relations with 
the free and uncommitted world. In the last ten years, 
Nato’s horizons have broadened. In Asia, the victory 
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the cold war to an area where the West is distrusted 
because of its colonialist past. In Africa, four members 
of Nato have continuing colonial interests, distract- 
ing their energies and even diverting their troops—the 
Algerian war is one of the most serious drains on Nato’s 
land forces. So far it has had to be accepted that, since 
there was no agreement on African policy as there was 
on European defence, these colonial preoccupations 
could be none of Nato’s business. Although there is 
machinery within the alliance for meetings of the 
foreign, finance and defence ministers of the member 
countries, there is no forum for the discussion of 
colonial affairs. 


Y ET the ill-will that attaches to a particular western 
ruler is easily extended to the West as a whole ; the 
distinction between one European and another is often 
no more apparent to an African today than it was to a 
Levantine a thousand years ago. The point is that, in 
face of the basic African determination to be rid of 
every foreigner, the West does not try to co-ordinate 
its tactics. The British, and perhaps now the Belgians, 
realise that sooner rather than later they will have to 
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cease to rule ; the French appreciate very well the need 
for change in western and equatorial Africa, but their 
policies are obfuscated by their obsession over Algérie 
francaise ; whether the Portuguese think at all about 
their future in Africa is obscure. Because of their differ- 
ent attitudes and problems, all four colonial powers 
recognise the need neither to pool information nor to 
co-ordinate their next moves. And the United States 
keeps at arms length and with eyes shut. 

Outside the colonial: territories, the West has also to 
reckon with a pervasive anti-western feeling that is 
inclined to equate a white skin with an unfair share of 
the world’s goods. The Russians are usually left out 
of this opprobrium ; since in the nineteenth century they 
failed to get their slice of Africa and were late to profit 
from the industrial revolution, they are not generally 
included in the regiment of overprivileged whites. 
This division between the well-to-do millions and the 
poor billions is becoming perhaps the most important 
factor in international politics. It not only embarrasses 
the conscientious ; it also begins to perturb the political 
realist. Ten years from now, a second decennial Atlantic 
Congress may be giving at least as much of its time to 
the isolation of the West from the rest of the world as 
to the techniques of cohesion within the alliance itself. 


Living with Mr Lee 


Britain has gambled on Singapore’s statehood 
—and on Mr Lee. He has to be given 
a fair trial 


HE emergence of the new State of Singapore is 
a not unmixed with mercies. The People’s Action 
Party, winning 43 of the 51 seats in the legisla- 
lative assembly, has demonstrated that it is the one 
popular and coherent force at present in the island. 
Since the Colonial Office decided to accept’ political 
realities in Singapore, the eventual confrontation with 
Mr Lee Kuan Yew and his party has been inevitable. 
There is a benefit in not having it too long delayed. Mr 
Lee’s decisive success, even although assisted, and elec- 
torally magnified, by the divisions among the other 
parties, now saddles him with responsibilities. He must 
be given the chance to live up to his own words: not 
the preposterous words about the “ foreign-controlled 
press ” and the bellicose anti-white declarations that are 
part and parcel of a PAP electoral campaign, but the 
more sensible appreciations of Singapore’s place in the 
evolving world of South-East Asia that he has also 
made. Mr Lee is a clever man ; it remains to be seen 
if he is an able one. 

His first duty, as he has described it, has been to 
secure the release of the pro-Communist PAP members, 
Principally Mr Lim Chin Siong, who had been 
imprisoned since the 1956 riots. There are indications 





of a greater understanding on this issue between Mr. 
Lee and the governor, Sir William Goode, than the 
party’s electoral demands suggested. Mr Lee has had 
to make good his promise, but it is plainly not unhelp- 
ful to him to have it emphasised that he won a popular 
mandate for himself before achieving an accommoda- 
tion with the governor over the release of his own 
extremists and potential rivals. This recognition of 
personal authority is of primary importance in the 
situation in which Mr Lee finds himself. The polite 
exchanges over the detainees earlier this week ended in 
exactly such a solution. Mr Lee can now stand forward 
as both victor and liberator. It may be his last easy 
success, 

Two of Mr Lee’s latest declarations on internal finan- 
cial policy are mildly encouraging. He said on Monday 
that he intended to impose no restrictions on capital 
moving out of the island “in the immediate future.” 
His handling of the business community is the first test 
of his realism. He is perfectly well aware that Singa- 
pore’s present prosperity—the national income per head 
of population is several times greater than in most 
Asian countries—depends on the preservation of its 
existing trade. Even more, its soaring birth rate, which 
now brings 25,000 young workers on to the labour 
market each year, makes the attraction of fresh invest- 
ment capital indispensable. During the election, the 
PAP vigorously denied its opponents’ claims that 36 
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Singapore firms intended to move across the causeway 
to Malaya if the party formed the new government. 
But the mere possibility is serious enough. Mr Lee’s 
own strictures against foreign capital in “the propa- 
ganda business °—meaning British-owned newspapers 
—have scarcely been reassuring. 

Now Mr Lee has sensibly declared that he means to 
keep Singapore’s fiscal policy generally in line with that 
of the sovereign Federation of Malaya. This follows 
his constant professions that he will do nothing that 
would further separate Singapore from Malaya. That 
union is his ultimate aim. He has even promised to stop 
the teaching of Chinese in the state schools, and to 
make Malay the overwhelmingly Chinese island’s 
official language. These are necessary verbal overtures 
to the distrustful Federation ; how far Mr Lee will be 
able to carry them into effective policy is highly doubt- 
ful. The claims of his extremists, and financial emer- 
gency, may eat away his words in a matter of months. 
For the moment, the Federation is keeping the wariest 
of eyes on Singapore. Yet ultimately the reconciliation 
must surely be attempted. 

The big test for the Malays will be how Mr Lee deals 
with his communists. He has said that he is non- 
communist, not anti-communist; but he has also 
announced that his party means to take a democratic 
stand. For the moment the Singapore communists are 
unlikely to argue with him. The Malayan Communist 
Party has learned some hard lessons since it went in for 
armed uprising in 1948. It prefers now to infiltrate into 
legal political parties, trade unions and other organisa- 
tions, particularly in Singapore where it has already 
made considerable progress within the PAP’s left wing. 
This process will continue. Sooner or later, it must be 
expected, the internal security council—on which 
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Britain and Singapore will each have three votes and 
Malaya one—will be seized with some case concerning 
communist subversion. The casting vote will then be 
with Malaya. This argues for the closest understand- 
ing in Singapore of the needs and susceptibilities felt 
by the Federation government ; and-in a wider sense it 
argues, even more strongly, for an understanding of 
South-East Asian affairs as they are seen in Delhi. Mr 
Lee’s awareness of the world he lives in—which is 
nothing like as simple an affair as his post-election 
claim of a victory “of right over wrong, clean over 
dirty, and righteousness over evil” suggests he sees it— 
is on trial. 

For Britain, Singapore’s statehood is a gamble that 
had to be taken. Even if there are serious doubts of Mr 
Lee’s ability to hold his extremists in check, these can- 
not affect the readiness of the Government to give him 
a fair trial. The more talk there is about another 
British Guiana within six months, the more likely such 
a breakdown becomes. The long-term future of the 
Singapore bases is anything but assured. Yet Mr Lee 
has said that under the present constitution the bases 
are in British hands and are bound to remain there at 
least until Singapore merges with Malaya. The fact 
that the bases give employment to 45,000 people is not 
unimportant. Mr Lee has thus been able to talk in 
terms of 10-20 years before the changeover he envisages 
is completed. Britain’s gamble on statehood—and on 
Mr Lee—may not be justified by events, but the alter- 
native would be even more disastrous. The Singapore 
bases would be untenable if Britain had to hold down 
an island population which is united in its will for 
self-government. Singapore and its communities now 
have the chance to work out their own salvation—or to 
fail conclusively. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 








FRANCE 


Almost a Crisis 


T has almost been like old times. The Fourth Republican 
I survivors in the French National Assembly reasserted 
themselves last week, demanding the right to vote on dis- 
cussions arising from ministerial answers to questions. 
M. Debré’s tart rejoinder relied on the terms of the new 
constitution. The massed Gaullist ranks agreed with him, 
although the search for a compromise continued this week. 
Then the Senate—where Fourth Republicans are better 
represented—tried its hand at a crisis, too. It also wants 
extended debating and voting rights, and the resignation of 
two of M. Debré’s ministers, both of them senators, on 
May 27th suggested that some members of the government 
were thinking the same way. M. Berthoin’s departure from 
the ministry of the interior aroused momentary fears that 
M. Soustelle might put in his old claim to the job, but 


M. Debré avoided all dispute by appointing yet another 
civil servant, M. Pierre Chatenet, to his cabinet. 

On Tuesday, the Senate went still further, deciding to 
debate the question of ex-servicemen’s pensions after M. 
Debré had sternly forbidden such a liberty. M. Debré 
claimed that the Senate’s action was completely unconstitu- 
tional. The fact that the cut in these pensions has proved 
perhaps the most unpopular of the regime’s financial 
measures of last December has played its part in the dispute. 
The affair looks like ending in the Constitutional Council, 
the special body set up to decide such matters. How many 
of these signs of a reviving parliamentary spirit have actually 
been observed by the public is a nice point. 

M. Debré’s Algerian policy is the next parliamentary 
preoccupation, with the Socialists now formally opposed to 
the government. The Algerian electoral college—in which 
Europeans and Moslems voted together for the first time 
last weekend—has returned a body of 32 senators distin- 
guished, if anything for their economic rather than political 
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interests. Local extremists, like M. de Sérigny, and “ out- 
siders,” like M. André Morice and M. Jean Dides, both 
fared badly. The emergence of a minor difference of opinion 
between M. Soustelle and M. Chalandon on which candi- 
dates to support in Algiers itself does not seem to have 
disrupted the UNR party, as some reports had suggested. 
But if this week’s mission by the Moroccan Crown Prince 
to arrange a meeting between General de Gaulle and 
Mohammed V at the end of July manages to upset right- 
wing susceptibilities, there could be trouble ahead. 


A Murdered Lawyer 


N Monday afternoon the Montparnasse cemetery in 

Paris was the setting for an unusual ceremony. For 
once Algerians and Frenchmen mingled freely in a crowd 
of some three thousand gathered to pay a last tribute to 
Maitre Ould Aoudia, murdered two weeks ago, presumably 
by “counter-terrorists.” M. Aoudia, a Kabyle and a 
Catholic, was a young lawyer who made no secret of his 
nationalist sympathies. He belonged to that small group 
cf barristers who, despite repeated threats, go on defending 
Algerians, including FLN terrorists, before French courts. 
It now seems clear that the threats are not empty. 

Demands that the killers should be promptly brought 
(0 justice were made this time even by papers whose views 
on Algeria are diametrically opposed to those of the mur- 
dered man, for the question at stake is not merely whether 
the French cause in this conflict is just or not. It will be 
impossible to claim that France gives a fair trial even to 
its foes if lawyers who venture to defend them are to fall 
victim to “avengers” who do not fear retribution. At 
protest meetings held in Paris this week it was openly 
suggested that these “ avengers” have accomplices among 
the police and protectors in very high quarters. This theory 
is backed by precedents, of which the best known is the 
“bazooka affair.” In 1957 an attempt was made on the 
life of General Salan (then commander in Algeria and con- 
sidered “ too soft ” at the time by some of the “ ultras ”) and 
aa officer was killed in the process. Investigations dragged 
on for a curiously long time. When the trial was finally 
staged at the end of 1958, the principal accused had miracu- 
lously escaped from police supervision. He heard of his 
sentence from a safe hiding place abroad. 

Only by doing all it can to bring the killers, whatever their 
connections, to a prompt trial will the government answer 
the suspicion that the really guilty hand is not simply the 
one whose finger was on the trigger. Otherwise, the tragic 
Aoudia story will join the list of cases which make some 
people think that the Algerian war has brought the law 
of the jungle not only to the battlefield but even to the 
country which was the birthplace of the Declaration ot the 
Rights of Man. 


NOTTING HILL 


Other Areas’ Fault? 


OST conscientious MPs have come back from. the 

Whitsun recess deeply worried by the renewal of 
evidence about racial antagonisms in Notting Hill and else- 
Where, but not at all clear what they can do about it. This 
‘sa matter which requires careful thinking out. The root 
of London’s trouble is that, outside a few limited areas 
Which are becoming little Harlems, the immigrant West 
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Indian finds it impossible to rent working-class accommo- 
dation. ; 

Where other sorts of “embarrassing” tenants are con- 
cerned—people with lots of noisy children, for example— 
the prejudice against them is usually countered in a free 
market by their having to pay slightly more per room. 
Although West Indians are only too willing to afford more 
per room, by the process of doubling up, they have not 
been widely assimilated in most parts of London through 
an edging up of prices against them in this way ; perhaps 
the continuance of rent restriction on unfurnished working 
class accommodation has had something to do with that. 
The only areas in which West Indians can rent rooms at all 
are those in which rent restriction has become a dead 
letter. In the Notting Hills, West Indians are being 
charged rent far above the level permitted by law for 
unfurnished accommodation or dictated by custom for 
furnished rooms. Originally this rack-renting in cheap 
property was done mainly by richer West Indians them- 
selves, but now a new sort of white landlord has moved 
into this profitable business in Notting Hill and elsewhere; 
sometimes any tenant who intends to appeal to the rent 
tribunal has been deterred by threats of physical violence. 

Obviously, all efforts at physical intimidation should 
be put down with the full force of the criminal law. 
Another suggestion is that Kensington borough council 
should itself bring all cases of excess rents before the 
tribunals ; this is more doubtful. For concentration on the 
minor problem that in some areas coloured people are 
charged too high rents misses (as the rent laws themselves 
exacerbate) the major problem—which is that in most 
areas coloured people cannot find accommodation at all. 
There seem to be two ways of tackling this major problem ; 
both of them are difficult, but neither is impossible. First, 
when a particular group of citizens finds it difficult to get 
private accommodation, a strong case arises for granting 
them special privileges in access to public housing ; in 
other words, local councils in the London area could be 
asked to provide more places for coloured tenants on their 
council housing lists. Secondly, it could be made illegal 
for any private person who offers accommodation for letting 
to discriminate between applicants on grounds of colour 
alone. This law would not always be easily enforceable ; 
but it would have some marginal effect in the right 
direction. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Shouting Across the Gap 


HAT Hamlet would rightly have called a tragical- 
\¢ comical-historical scene was enacted this week on a 
train between Durban and Johannesburg. Chief Albert 
Luthuli, the Zulu president of the African National Con- 
gress, was on his way to make his last public appearance 
before withdrawing to his home in rural Natal, where he 
has just been sentenced to remain for five years. White 
newspapermen who tried to interview him on the train 
were forbidden by the police to enter his “ non-European ” 
coach ; and he was likewise prevented from entering their 
“white” one. The interview, such as it was, took place 
with Chief Luthuli and the correspondents shouting across 
the gap between their coaches as the train rumbled across 
the Transvaal. 
This episode neatly symbolised the whole disastrous effect 
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of segregation, in all its forms, on human beings’ ability 
to communicate with one another. Idealism as well as 
interest may admittedly inspire some of those who, whether 
in the Union, elsewhere in Africa, or in the American South, 
support social or educational separation of the races—and 
even some of those who, in totalitarian states, erect curtains 
of silence to prevent impious thoughts from reaching their 
subjects’ ears. But the net effect is always a state of affairs 
in which one human group has little idea what other groups 
are thinking. And, ironically, it is always the man who has 
thus insulated himself (be he a white boss or a red one) 
who is most ready to cry: “ You don’t understand these 
people—I do,” even when visitors from outside have 
demonstrably made contact more successfully than him, the 
Man on the Spot. It is this kind of self-blinkering that 
fosters such delusions as the idea that, once the Luthulis 
and Bandas have been shut away, “ moderate ” leaders will 
replace them. When communication has been reduced to 
shouting across a wide gap, above an ominous rumble, it is 
only the strident voices of the extremists that will make 
themselves heard. 


TRADE UNIONS 


A Parliament for Industry ? 


E one major union fortunate enough to be holding its 
oc aden conference by the sea this week is the giant 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers, 750,000 
strong and one of the most responsible unions in 
the country. © Its relative conservatism is ensured, on the 
one hand, by its widely scattered membership ; unlike the 
other big general union—the TGWU with its dockers and 
busmen—it has no guards divisions which it could easily 
call out on strike. And it is buttressed, on the other, by 
its rigidly entrenched leadership : officials in the NUGMW, 
unlike those in most other unions, are appointed for life. 
This year’s conference has been even more right wing than 
usual. . First, it has been that remarkable rarity, a union 
conference which has not put forward a single wage claim ; 
the leadership want to concentrate on the drive towards a 
40 hour week instead. Secondly, all the talk about strikes 
at the conference has been of other people—such as the 
boilermakers—calling too, many of them, and thus throwing 
NUGMW members out of work. 

Thirdly, and most interestingly, Mr Jack Cooper devoted 
much of his presidential address to urging greater co-opera- 
tion at the highest level between unions and employers to 
map out and implement a “ policy of controlled expansion.” 
These remarks followed hard on a recommendation put out 
by the TUC this week that co-operation through the 
Joint National Production Advisory Council on Industry 
should be much strengthened ; under certain circumstances, 
they could be a significant straw in the wind. Ever since 
the war, the “ standard ” for wage rises in any one year has 
usually been set by some arbitrator or nationalised industry 
running away from some individual trade union’s pressure at 
a moment of crisis. Mr Gaitskell, for one, has always had 
a yen that, under a Labour government, this “ standard ” 
could more logically be determined by some vague and 
amorphous grouping of big employers and unions, repre- 
senting many different industries, sitting round a table and 
making recommendations, after listening to an address by 


a’ Labour Chancellor - which would no doubt call for ~ 


“reasonable restraint.” One may doubt whether the recom- 
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mendations of such a body would ever, in practice, be 
united and therefore significant. But significantly or not, 
wisely or unwisely, Mr Cooper’s remarks about a “ parlia- 
ment for industry ” and the TUC’s call for a stronger NPAC 
can be read to mean that one section of trade union thought 
is. at present inclined to view such an experiment with 
rather greater favour than heretofore. 


Last Year’s Strikes 


HILE this peaceable union conference has been in 

progress, the Ministry of Labour has published the 
final full official figures for last year’s industrial disputes. 
The total number of days lost in 1958 was 33 million, and 
it is no surprise to learn that they were thus well above 
the average of 2 million days per year lost between 1933 
and 1956. What may surprise some people, however, is 
to learn that the 1958 figure was still well under half the 
1957 total (which was swollen by that year’s prolonged 
rolling strike in the engineering and shipbuilding industry), 
As is the usual pattern, over two-thirds of the time lost 
last year resulted from only six major strikes while, at the 
other end of the scale, 2,000 strikes accounted for 3.5 per 
cent of the losses ; and slightly under half the strikes were 
over wages. Again as is usual, the most disturbed indus- 
tries were mining (with 2,000 disputes, mainly unofficial), 
motor vehicles, shipbuilding and general transport. Last 
year, among the major groups, only white collar workers, 
printers, china and leatherworkers had a completely clean 
dispute sheet. 

Nevertheless, the cost to the country of these 34 million 
man days lost by strikes in 1958 can only have been a rela- 
tively few millions of pounds. It needs to be measured 
against the gain to the whole community from standiag up 
to some of them. The cost of living in April was fractionally 
lower than in April a year before. The index of wage rates 
in April was some 3} per cent higher than a year before, but 
was standing stable at the same level as in February and 
March of this year, a good augury for price stability to 
come. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


CDC Fights Back 


HE Colonial Development Corporation is often criticised 
a for doing too much or too little. In his last report 
before he resigns from its chairmanship, Lord Reith hits 
out at his critics by exposing the frustrations of his job. 
The difficulty of obtaining an official seal to CDC projects 
has meant that though in 1958 more new schemes were 
considered than ever before, only five of them were finally 
approved. Applications for loans are held up for innumer- 
able reasons ; for instance that the project is outside the 
corporation’s powers, or is not immediately justifiable by the 
financial return. As Lord Reith exclaims impatiently: “ the 
emphasis often seems to be heavier on the negative of doing 
nothing than on the positive of encouraging development.” 
He sums up an unhappy situation: 

Unfortunately 1958 was not a happy year. . . . as CDC 
came to real terms with itself in its task, relations with 
government departments became such that the —— 
tion felt frustrated and discouraged. 

- There is still the wretched hiatus between colonial terri- 
tories and independent, self-sufficient states. Despite the 
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ReHE LABOURS OF HERCULES 














THE EIGHTH LABOUR 


THE GIRDLE OF HIPPOLYTE 

The old king of Argos knew what he wanted. You will recall 

that his fancy turned towards possession of Hippolyte’s magnificent Girdle. 
Hippolyte, of course, was Queen of the Amazons, and | 

TERE «quite a woman; but she herself gave Hercules little 

Al \) . bother. It was only when the Goddess Funo stepped in 

\ disguised as another Amazon that the going became 

really rough. But that just made success the sweeter. 
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good intentions expressed at the Montreal conference last 
year, there is no government machinery for helping the 
emergent territories to develop their resources. The only 
West African scheme approved in 1958 was for a new 
hotel in Sierra Leone. The corporation is debarred from 
any new activity in Ghana now that it is independent, and 
with time running short in Nigeria no new project was set 
in motion. Perhaps more than any other colonial territory, 
Nigeria calls out for development ; but, as Lord Reith 
predicts, many schemes there will probably still be in the 
air when the services of the corporation are shut out next 
year. The corporation’s functions are strictly, and perhaps 
unnecessarily, limited but even within these limitations it 
is able to do pitiably little. 


ALBANIA 


Peninsula of Peace 


R KHRUSHCHEV has seen about as much of Albania as 
M there is to see: after visiting Scutari in the north he 
travelled to Korcha, a town near the Greek frontier and 
the former seat of a French lycée where Enver Hoxha and 
other Albanian communist leaders had been introduced to 
Marxism, in days long gone by, by their teachers from Paris. 
On May 31st, most ot the Russian visitors, apart from Mr 
Khrushchev and Marshal Malinovsky, left for Moscow ; a 
day later, Pravda printed the text of a joint Soviet-Albanian 
communiqué. It proposed a Balkan zone free from atomic 
armaments ; it also announced the readiness of both parties 
to “continue to develop their relations with Jugoslavia on 
the basis of mutual respect, equality and non-interference 
in. domestic affairs.” Apart from the Russian visitors, the 
Albanians entertained a Chinese military delegation led by 
Marshal Peng Teh-huai. General Balluku, the Minister of 
Defence, treated them to a speech punctuated by references 
to the “ leading role ” of the Soviet Union in the communist 
movement ; replying, the marshal gave full support to Mr 
Khrushchev’s proposal to transform the Balkans into a 
“peninsula of peace”; and he added that, in spite of 
geographical distances, “we are closely related by the 
struggle against revisionism.” 

The Jugoslavs have doubtless taken a keen interest in 
these pronouncements ; they may, however, have difficulty 
in deciphering their message. Although Mr Khrushchev is 
likely to have advised his friends in Tirana to lay off, for the 
time being, making over-articulate references to the “ filthy 
flag of revisionism ” carried by their neighbours, he spoilt 
his record of moderation towards the Jugoslavs by dwelling 
too much on the help Russia could render the Albanians in 
case of an attack. As the Soviet premier sees it, Albania 
can be thus helped in spite of the fact that it has no com- 
mon frontiers with the countries of his block: the Jugoslavs 
may choose to interpret this statement as a provocation, and 
protest. The Balkan peace zone proposal, however, pre- 
sents a more important challenge to Belgrade. “Tempera- 
mentally, Marshal Tito might be inclined to support it ; 
but any such inclination would be tempered by other con- 
siderations, including those of Jugoslav relations with other 
communist countries. As far as Mr Khrushchev is con- 
cerned, this proposal and Belgrade’s reactions to: it will 
Clearly serve as a test case of Marshal Tito’s intentions about 
coming back or staying out of the fold ; and future Albanian 
aitacks on “revisionism” will certainly be regulated 
according to the Jugoslav reactions. 
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SUDAN 


State of Confusion 


HE Sudanese coup d’état last December was, by all 
T accounts, a gentlemanly affair. There were no arrests 
and there have been no stage trials of the sort that has 
become fashionable after changes in other Middle Eastern 


governments. During the past few weeks, however, the 
game of politics in the Sudan has been getting rougher. 

A fortnight ago, a report from Cairo described communist 
efforts to persuade other political groups in the Sudan to 
join them in forming a “ popular front.” The minister of 
local affairs, Brigadier Abd al-Rahman Shennan, was said to 
be regarded by the Sudanese communists as the most likely 
candidate for “‘ strong man” if the popular front could form 
a government. He is not a communist, but he is anti- 
Egyptian. The Cairo report was officially denied in 
Khartoum, but apparently the government is taking no 
chances. Brigadier Shennan and several members of his 
family were put under house arrest on June 1st. The 
minister of communications, Brigadier Mohieddin Ahmad 
Abdullah, and about twenty other army officers have also 
been arrested. 

It is still not clear whether the trouble in Khartoum 
arises mainly from local discontent with the way the 
present regime is running the country, or if there is really 
some sinister outside influence at large in Khartoum. The 
junior army officers, lieutenants and captains, may only be 
trying to find the quickest way to become captains and 
majors. The Egyptians may be trying to discredit their 
opponents in the Sudan government before they have to 
begin negotiations on the use of Nile waters. Perhaps 
these things are all happening at once, and the communists 
are hoping to move in while their enemies are in confusion. 
They may be disappointed. In another set of arrests, the 
government has gaoled 24 known communists and intends 
to keep them there. There is no indication that an early 
date will be fixed to try them for whatever crime they 
are accused of committing. 


CRIMINAL LAW IN PRACTICE 


The High Cost of Innocence 


HE popular press has performed a real service by draw- 

ing somewhat lurid attention to a recent case in the 
courts. This was the so-called “ kiss-in-the-car”’ case, 
where an engaged couple were accused of committing an 
“act of lewd, obscene and disgusting nature ” ; they elected 
to be tried by jury, were acquitted, but found themselves 
some £500 out of pocket—the costs of their defence. Had 
they been tried by a magistrate’s court, their costs would 
have been much slighter ; but so, it is said, would also have 
been their chances of acquittal, for the prevailing view is 
that, where it is your word against that of the police, a 
busy magistrate is more likely to believe the police. 

This means that an innocent person may be badly out 
of pocket in establishing his innocence. Under the present 
law, an acquitted person may recover his costs if the judge, 
or chairman of sessions, so orders. But the courts rarely 
exercise their discretion in the accused’s favour, and there 
are two arguments against their doing so as a matter of 
course. The first, which should carry very little weight, 
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is that a grant of costs is tantamount to saying that the 
police should not have brought the case. The second 
argument against a readier grant of costs is that the with- 
holding of them might then be taken to mean that ‘the 
judge believed that the accused was really guilty—whatever 
the jury said. This argument has more force. But it is not 
entirely convincing. At the very least one can ask for an 
official judicial view on the principles that should guide 
courts of assize and quarter sessions in granting costs. That 
should help to establish whether there is any uniformity 
in the exercise of the courts’ discretion. Once it had been 
issued there might be room for searching political debate 
whether the principles should not be significantly extended. 


The Varying Cost of Guilt 


NOTHER case that has been in the news has been that 
A of the widowed mother, who was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment for cheating the National Assistance 
Board. She is now out on bail, has been taken under. the 
(presumably profitable) wing of a national newspaper, and 
has appealed ; any discussion of the magistrate’s action in 
this particular case is therefore ruled out for the time 
being. But there has been a great deal of general comment 
recently on the admitted lack of uniformity in sentencing 
between one court and another. Research is, in fact, being 
carried out into sentencing policy. The courts must have 
some discretion in imposing a sentence so that they can 
take account of mitigating or aggravating circumstances, 
and of the personality and previous history of the accused. 
There are, however, many cases, superficially the same, 
which one judge will punish by imprisonment and another 
by a probation order. Do these discrepancies depend on 
the judge’s or magistrate’s own personality—and perhaps 
on his liver? 

In the meantime, while this research is being pursued 
and the widow’s case goes to appeal, fustice (the British 
section of the International Commission of Jurists) has 
performed a useful service in pointing out* the extra- 
ordinary discrepancies in the maximum penalties laid down 
by the law. Many of these discrepancies still reflect the 
insecurity felt by the established order towards its institu- 
tions. Piracy can carry the death sentence ; sacrilege can 
carry life imprisonment and so, under the common law, 
can bribery of public officials and cheating generally. Other 
anomalies reflect the greater respect shown by the criminal 
law towards property than towards the person ; thus, many 
forms of larceny can carry sentences of seven years to life 
imprisonment, whereas many sexual offences have a maxi- 
mum sentence of two years. fustice recommends the 
setting up of an official inquiry into the revaluation of the 
penalties imposed by the criminal law. Such an inquiry 
could, as Fustice recognises, profitably extend from archaic 
penalties to archaisms—like Sunday observance—in the 
laws themselves. 


YEMEN 


New Deal 


HE Arabic title of a Yemeni prince is Sword of Islam. 
There are not many left. Of perhaps a dozen brothers 
of the reigning Imam, only one or two remain. They have 
succumbed to disease, assassination and the headsman’s 


* Legal Penalties: The Need for Revaluation. Stevens. 3s. 6d. 
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axe. The family affairs of the Yemeni royal house have 
not run smoothly since old Imam Yahya was machine- 
gunned to death while on an afternoon outing near Sanaa 
in January 1948 

Yemen is far behind the rest of the world in every kind of 
development, but it is not lacking in natural resources. Al] 
over the country there are signs of a former agricultural 
prosperity. In the recent past, while dreaming of getting 
rich on oil that has yet to be found, the ruler neglected 
agriculture and taxed farmers so heavily that they preferred 
to chop down their trees rather than pay taxes on them in 
bad years. Thousands of Yemenis, unable to bear the 
burdens imposed on them by an oppressive government at 
home, have emigrated to neighbouring countries, where 
they have become useful citizens and industrious workers. 

Among the few surviving Swords of Islam is Crown 
Prince Muhammad al-Badr, the only adult son of Imam 
Ahmad, who did not, as a young man, show promise of 
becoming a forceful leader. Now, however, that his father 
has been packed off to Rome for treatment of the half- 
dozen killing diseases that rack his tough old frame, the 
crown prince has given the government a good shaking up. 
He has made new appointments in all departments and 
promises a new deal for his people. He has urged the 
expatriates to come home and put their capital and their 
experience to work for the glory of Yemen. 

Since the Imam left for Rome, and while the crown 
prince has been consolidating his position in the country, 
the border between the Aden Protectorate and Yemen has 
been quiet for the first time in many months. On May 18th, 
a Yemeni delegation arrived at Aden to discuss common 
problems with Aden officials. The talks never got started, 
because the Yemenis refused to negotiate with any of the 
Arab rulers of the newly formed Federation of Arab 
Amirates of the South. Now that the Yemenis have 
returned to Taiz, it remains to be seen whether the border 
remains quiet. If the crown prince is going to allow his 
people to catch up with the times, and if he wants to 
encourage the expatriate Yemenis to return, he will have 
no time for meddling in protectorate affairs. 


SOVIET UNION 


Wives at Work 


OMEN account for 43 per cent of Seviet non-agricul- 

tural employment, so that there must be about 25 
million women working in towns alone. They actually out- 
number men in teaching and the medical profession. But 
even in the Soviet system it is difficult to combine an outside 
job with looking after a family, and the government has now 
taken further steps to make this easier. 

One is the amalgamation of nurseries—for infants up to 
three years—with kindergartens, which keep children up to 
the age of seven. Up to now, the two together have been 
attended by 3.4 million children, which is scarcely more 
than a third of urban children in that age group. It is 
hoped that the amalgamation and improved services will help 
to increase the proportion. The extension of boarding 
schools, foreshadowed last year by Mr Khrushchev, may 
also have been partly prompted by a desire to lighten 
family burdens. There are only 180,000 Soviet school 
boarders now ; there should be 2.5 million by 1965. 

Meals are another big problem for the working womat, 
and public catering facilities—and standards—are stil 
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So grows a tree 


Seed and shoot, sharpness of bud, first 
paired leaf. So grows a tree. On which 
one day a child may swing or lovers 
carve their names, a tree which can out- 
stature the man who sowed it, yet may 
be killed by something no greater than a 
speck of dust. 

Individually, root-lesion nematodes 
(Pratylenchus penetrans), ate almost in- 
visible to the naked eye. But in their 
teeming swarms—many thousands may 
feed on the root system of a single seed- 
ling tree—they are capable of such des- 
truction that an entire nursery may be 
made utterly useless, and the land have 
to be abandoned. Even crop rotation is 
of no avail, for the nematodes return to 
the attack the moment the original crop 
is replanted, even after an interval of 


several years. The only hope is complete 
fumigation of the soil, and in the Nether- 
lands, where agricultural land is restric- 
ted and every acre must be used to ad- 
vantage, it has been found that there is 
one outstanding method of such soil- 
cleaning: with D-D Soil Fumigant, 
developed by Shell. 

Injected in the autumn, the dark brown 
D-D liquid rapidly vaporizes into a 
powerful penetrating gas. The following 
spring, the nursery can be re-sown, with 
the knowledge that the young trees will 
live and grow unmolested by nematodes, 
and that the soil will remain sweet and 
clean. In one nursery in Holland, for 
example, excellent crops were raised in 
D-D treated soil three years after 
application. 


So grows a tree. And so also 
grows the ever-increasing list 
of important crops effectively 
and economically protected 
by one or more of the Shell 
pesticides for world-wide use. 
Between them, aldrin, 
dieldrin, endrin, Phosdrin, 
D-D and Nemagon control 
virtually every significant 
world pest, both below and 
above the soil. If you have a 
pest pao, consult your 
Sheil Company. Whatever 
Shell does, Shell does well. 


Pratylenchus spp. 


Root-lesion nematode x 100 


you can be sure of chemicais 
~~ of) Issued by the Shell International Chemical Company Limited 


and the Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 
Ga the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 





Sweet music for housewives 


¥esterday’s washboard is today’s musi- 
cal instrument. Cleaning goes with a 
swing. Soon perhaps we shall have a 
concerto for spin-dryer and orchestra, 
washing-machine and strings untied. 
For today the sound of these aids to 
easier housekeeping is sweet music to 
women in many countries—and will be 
in many more. 

Enginegr; igner, chemist ... all play 

portant roles in making home life 
easier. And where washing and cleaning 
is concerned, the work of chemists in 
developing synthetic detergents has 
brought about a domestic revolution. 


you can be sure of 


One of the world’s leading manufac- 
turers of the base materials for detergent 
liquids and powders is Shell: one of its 
products, Dobaine P.T. (dodecyl benzene). 
Many a famous brand is based on 
Dobane. Many a wash is whiter because 
of it (including, maybe, musicians’ 
shirts), many a day less tiring. 

But not only in detergents does Shell 
chemical research and production help 
the housewife. Shell plastics bring her 
cheerful, colourful, easier-to-clean house- 
hold articles in amazing and ever-grow- 
ing variety. Shell resins and solvents 
inspire better and longer-lasting surface 
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The Philharmonia Orchestra of London 


finishes and paints. The clothes she wears, the cos- 
metics she uses, the food she serves... all are better 
because of chemicals. If you have a process calling 
for industrial chemicals, call on Shell. 


Dobane 


Trade Mark 
detergent alkylate 


Detergents, solvents, resins, plastics. Base chemicals and 
additives, aromatics, glycols, synthetic rubber... Shell 
chemical production serves every industry. Ask your 
Shell Company how Shell facilities, experience and 
world-wide service can serve you. 


chemicals 


Issued by the Shell International Chemical Company Limited 
and the Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. 

For further information consult your Shell Company (in the 
U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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inadequate, despite. the. campaign. to improve-themy earlier ..p +. 


this year. According to Vuprossy Ekonomiki, there are - 


57,000 reStaurants or tea-roomis and 72,000 snack-bars. 
Efforts are being made to provide half-prepared meals which 
can be taken home, while restaurants are advised to switch 
to self-service. Customers apparently complain not only 
about the quality but also about prices, which are too high 
for a working-class family budget. Much remains to be 
done to relieve the burdens of the housewife out at. work. 
Now the Russians seem eager to learn from foreign experi- 
ence, a Soviet delegation could profitably include, say, Lyons 
on its list of establishments worth visiting in England. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE ABROAD 


Training the Underdeveloped 


OST discussion of “ economic development.” is apt to 
turn either on such aggregates as net investment or 
on the balance of different new industries. Less has been 
written or said about the role, as “ starters,” examples, and 
training-grounds for development, of the foreign firms 
already operating in underdeveloped countries. A’ recently 
published pamphlet by Political and Economic Planning* 
analyses. the problems of what is rather horridly labelled 
“ -isation ”—Africanisation, Indianisation, etc.—of manage- 
ment: in such firms, and relates it to the rise of nationalist 
feeling and to the development problem as a whole. It 
usefully pinpoints the classic difficulties—absence of an 
educated middle class on which to draw, or a tradition 
within that class of seeking careers only in the liberal profes- 
sions and in government ; differences of standards, or of 
an understanding of what standards are implied in efficient 
management ; deeper cultural differences, especially “ where 
effacement is more esteémed than ‘ push ’—where loyalties 
are to individuals not institutions, and where integrity does 
zot include business integrity.” It describes the degree of 
success which some firms have achieved in overcoming these 
difficulties and the failures of others. Ownership and con- 
trol of expatriate firms, it concludes, is quite likely to pass 
eventually, in any case, to the nationals of the country con- 
cerned ; and this transfer, no disaster if gradually and 
smoothly accomplished, certainly cannot be fended off by 
jealously reserving managerial responsibilities for expatriates, 
This, however, is only part of the wider question of the 
relation of expatriate firms to economic development. The 
pamphlet does touch, finally, on the more general problem 
of foreign aid—aid which it criticises as being too often 
applied to projects framed with western experience and 
conditions in mind, and unsuitable either to the needs or to 
the human resources of the recipient countries. But it does 
not tackle an intermediate problem to which both national 
governments and expatriate firms should be giving atten- 
tion: how—otherwise than by fostering the growth of mana- 
gerial skill—can these implants of high development best 
serve the purpose of economic growth? To shrug off the not 
uncommon accusation that they are bloodsuckers, pumping 
off their hosts’ wealth in the form of profits, is easy, but not 
enough. ‘To treat them, on the same principle, as sponges 
to be squeezed by ferociously differential taxation is, to say 
the least, short-sighted. To win, even to exact, their effec- 
tive co-operation in development is an exercise calling for a 
lot more study—both in boardrooms and Cabinet rooms. 





(Planning : 


or ' Management and Underdeveloped Territories.” 
Vol. XXV, No. 434.) PEP 15 pages, 2s. 6d 


NORTHERN NIGERIA : 


Pagans in Politics 


i the federal elections next autumn Northern Nigeria 
will have 174 seats out of 320 in the federal house of 
representatives. . If the region voted solidly enough for the 


. Northern Peoples party (NPC) it might even form the first 
. federal government unaided ; and the NPC. would have to 


sustain a political disaster to fail to be the decisive element 


‘in the coalition which in fact is expected to be necessary 


after the elections. The NPC expects to win 150 to 160 
seats. It concedes a few. seats in the northern emirates to 
the Northern Elements Progressive party (NEPU), which is 
anti-emir, pro-Nkrumah, and allied to Dr Azikiwe’s party, 
the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons ; it 
concedes a dozen or less to the United Middle Belt Con- 
gress (UMBC), the party of the pagans (and Christians) of 
the non-Moslem “ middle -belt,” which used to provide the 
Hausa and Fulani ruling families‘ with their slaves. The 
UMBC is allied to Chief Awolowo’s Action Group which 
has promised them a state carved out of the North. 


The NEPU will not be a threat unless and until the holy 
North seethes with revolution ; but the middle belt is fertile 
ground for Chief Awolowo, sail it is there that the parties 
(including NEPU) are ‘at grips, since: it will decide the 
NPC’s bid for supreme power. The NPC believes that 
when it comes to the point, the pagans will follow their 
rulers on the NPC ticket ; meanwhile it is telling them that 
though not Moslems, they are men and brothers. So is the 
NEPU. Chief Awolowo says he will free them from 
their fears of enslavement to Moslem rulers, laws and courts. 
Nobody knows whether the UMBC will win ten seats or 25 
out of the 55 in the Middle Belt’; Awolowo expécts to get 
45-50 there. Nobody really knows how the pagans think. 
Or whether they will vote (they. have certainly registered 
heavily). But at any rate in one area they have tested the 
sincerity of the rival parties’ assurances of brotherly love— 
by inviting the speakers to partake of that old pagan delicacy, 
reasted dog. 


There has now been quite a boom in pagan election agents 
and party workers, not least under pressure of NPC demand. 
Party workers invariably demand bicycles ; and with six 
months to go before polling-day, it begins to look as if the 
bicycle will become as common as in Holland on the roads 
from Ilorin in the west to Adamawa in the east of the region. 


Rostow on Growth 


The first part of Professor Rostow’s “ Non- 
Communist Manifesto” was to have appeared 
in this issue. Unfortunately, however, it has been 
necessary to postpone it because of difficulties in 
the printing industry which have imposed a 
sharp reduction in the number of pages in this 
issue. Professor Rostow’s recent lectures, which 
offer a revealing and practical analysis of the 
sweep of modern history, will be published as 
soon as normal conditions return. 








LETTERS 








Replacing the Queens 


Sir—Mr Dimsdale’s arguments in The 
Economist of May 23rd _ concerning 
Cunard’s desire to replace the Queens 
with subsidy-help, cannot be allowed to 
pass unopposed. 

The primary point gathered from Mr 
Dimsdale’s letter is that Atlantic liners 
are not worth their cost in prestige 
to the operating nation. By no means 
conceding that point, let us however 
merely assume it. Is there nothing else 
left? Shall we forsake also any prestige 
contributed by the shipbuilding industry 
—an industry in which Japan is now 
the world’s leader? Apparently we 
should. 


Either the United States, France, and 
Italy have more pride in their prestige 
than has Britain (if a subsidy is denied) ; 
or these countries see still a potential 
value for such vessels in case of national 
emergencies. Again assuming—but not 
conceding—that the vessels have no 
such latter value, then it is a sad day 
when the Old Lady who has been hold- 
ing a trident for so long cannot muster 
up enough strength to answer challenges 
to her prestige. 

A red-herring in the suggestion that 
a subsidy-for ordinary hotels would be 
more profitable is introduced by Mr 
Dimsdale. (May I suggest he maintains 
this as a campaign—the hotel industry 
has been trying to get tax-reliefs com- 
mensurate with other industries for 
years. But they even have to pay pur- 
chase tax on tools of their trade.) The 
obvious answer to this is the very reason 
for Cunard wanting a subsidy. The 
comparison of the capital structure of 
a trans-Atlantic liner service to that of 
a hotel is ludicrous. Further, hotels 
compete on a national (internal) com- 
pany basis; shipping competes inter- 
nationally. 

Would Cunard shareholders carry the 
risk of replacement unaided? I think 
they would. If Cunard were to make a 
new issue for capital, unrestricted by 
frontiers as at present, they would be 
over subscribed. Especially at this time, 
when enthusiasm for new issues and 
interest in European affairs emanates 
from the investor in Wall Street and 
other American exchanges. But then 
there’d be another “aluminium” out- 
cry: “We can use your money, but 
we don’t want any advice on operation 
from you.” 

Mr Dimsdale must know, surely, that 
many steamship lines operate cruises 
primarily for the pleasure of relaxation. 
Comfort and courtesy are the keynotes 
of these cruises. That they are finan- 
cially beneficial to the companies is a 
corollary of their operating such cruises 
at all. Cunard (and obviously the 
French, Italian and US lines) consider 
thousands more would like to cruise. 


Life being too short, some of these com- 
bine a cruise with their necessity or 
desire to cross the Atlantic. Now, you 
cannot, with outdated equipment, give 
competitive comfort and courtesy that 
should attract people to make extended 
visits to England. 

Fallacies pour from Mr Dimsdale’s 
pen. I suggest to him that there is an 
analogy between Cunard’s approach to 
HM Government, considering the ratio 
of the wealth involved, and Ilford’s link 
with ICI, in which 32 per cent of Ilford 
Ltd. issued ordinary shares are being 
taken up by ICI.—Yours faithfully, 

PHILLIP J. OFFORD 
Sherry Netherland Hotel 
New York 


Sir—Perhaps Mr Dimsdale would be 
interested in my MP’s written reply to 
my protest regarding the proposed 
Government subsidisation of two new 
Cunard ships. . 

Mr Orr-Ewing’s __ (Parliamentary 
Under Secretary to the Admiralty) letter 
to me, dated April 10, 1959, included 
the following comment : 

“In view of the fact that all other 
shipping nations subsidise their big 
liners, I can see no alternative but for 
the Government to give some financial 
help. They did this for the Queen 
Elizabeth and the Queen Mary and 
incidentally were repaid the money they 
had loaned by 1946. The alternative 
would be to drop out of the race and 
this would not only have serious reper- 
cussions on our balance of payments, 
but on the employment position and the 
whole wealth of the shipbuilding indus- 
try.”—Yours faithfully, 

Edgware HERBERT GRIFFIN 


Israel 


Stir—Your article “ Political Octopus ” 
in the supplement on Israel is most 
unfair to Herut. You display inaccuracy 
and prejudice in your remark “and 
beyond its savage criticism of Mapai 
offers little for the future.” 

Herut considers itself to be Israel’s 
liberal party ; indeed one of its recent 
booklets was titled “ Towards a Liberal 
Government.” In every field Herut has 
put forward practical sensible policies. 
It has submitted a wide range of reforms 
to deal with the effects of Parkinson’s 
Law gone mad. It forced through the 
Israel parliament such elementary re- 
forms as the provision of national labour 
exchanges in place of those under the 
domination of the trade unions. One of 
its aims is the establishment of a 
national health service to take over the 
welter of overlapping and _ wasteful 
schemes which are largely affiliated to 
political groups. Most certainly your 
journal would applaud its opinions on 
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monopolies of the right and left, equally 
certainly you would not quarrel with 
Herut’s proposals for foreign investors 
and for ending the Israel pound’s mul- 
tiple exchange rates.—Yours faithfully, 
Dublin M. Harris 


Church Unity 


SirR—I read with interest your article 
“No Bishops in the Kirk ” in your issue 
of May 23rd. But surely it is an over- 
simplification to suggest that it is only 
a matter of terminology that is at stake 
Even more, to suggest that some Presby- 
terian dignitaries should amicably agree 
to a ceremonial laying on of hands by 
Anglican bishops to facilitate fuller 
communion can hardly commend itself 
to either of the conferring Churches. 
For either this would be ceremonial and 
without meaning; in which case why 
have it? Or it implies that there is 
something defective in Presbyterian 
order that needs an “injection” of 
episcopacy to put right. Underlying 
this latter is the assumption that episco- 
pacy is essential to the very being of the 
Church, a doctrine which the Church 
of Scotland does not accept because it 
can find no ground for it in the Bible.— 
Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM C. BiGwoop 
St. George’s Parish Church, 
Edinburgh 


Finishing Schools 


S1iR—1l appreciate the reference in the 
article “The Finished Product” in 
your issue of May 3oth to “ the efficient 
course at Hartwell House,” but would 
point out that your readers may well 
have gained a mistaken impression from 
the bracketing of the course with those 
of non-vocational finishing schools. 
The House of Citizenship—and the 
name, though admittedly © slightly 
pompous, expresses ideals—provides a 
secretarial training recognised by the 
Ministry of Education. Its graduates 
hold important posts all over the world 
because with technical skill they com- 
bine command of written and spoken 
English, some knowledge of the insti- 
tutions and problems of their own and 
other countries, and the responsibility, 
confidence and good manners to deal 
with a variety of situations. The secre- 
tarial teachers are qualified experts and 
the tutors graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and London. The students, who 
enter from age of 18 upwards and occa- 
sionally include university graduates, 
remain at Hartwell from three to five 
terms, paying £120 a term inclusive. 
You will agree that this picture is very 
different from “the cockshy for social 
critics” which emerges from your 
article and for which you find some 
extenuation. The House of Citizenship 
does not claim to produce a finished 
product: it does hope to turn out young 
women who are beginning to learn 
wisdom and who lose none of their 
feminine charm by being thoughtful, 
reliable and efficient—yYours faithfully, 
D. NEVILLE-ROLFE 
The House of Citizenship, 
Aylesbury 
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American Isolationism 


The World War and American 
Isolation, 1914-1917 


By Ernest R. May. 


Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 482 pages. 60s. 


The Isolationist Impulse 
By Selig Adler. 
Abelard-Schuman. 538 pages. 42s. 


Tr; subsequent observers, particularly 
on this side of the Atlantic, there has 
always been an element of the enigmatic 
about the United States’s entry into the 
first world war. Continuing neutrality, 
early intervention—either of these 
courses would have been logical, and in 
retrospect, might have been made to 
seem inevitable. But the declaration of 
April 2, 1917 (less than six months, we 
now know, after Wilson had seriously 
considered the possibility of the United 
States being at war with the Allies) 
comes, in retrospect at least, with such 
an air of the fortuitous that it requires 
a peculiar effort of the historical imagina- 
tion to understand what pressure pro- 
duced it at that precise point in time and 
why to Wilson and the majority of 
Americans it seemed a natural, indeed, 
an inescapable, decision. 

Mr May’s book is directed at_ the 
elucidation of this problem, by a full 
use of all the sources, American and 
European, which bear upon the question 
of American involvement. Amid all the 
literature that has so far appeared on 
this theme it stands out as the most com- 
prehensive and balanced study that has 
so far appeared. It is well written, fully 
documented and thoughtfully argued. 
Perhaps its most distinctive contribu- 
tion consists of its careful analysis of 
German policy, particularly the internal 
struggle between Bethmann-Hollweg 
and the war lords over the U-boat 
weapon. For this it has drawn on the 
great wealth of German first war docu- 
ments now available. 

The main enigma, nevertheless, 
remains not in Potsdam but in Washing- 
ton, and there are times when Mr May’s 
interest in the German drama pulls his 
main American narrative out of shape. 
Particularly is this so after the Sussex 
episode. Up till then he gives the reader, 
to a degree which no other historian has 
so far done, the sense of sharing in the 
decisions made by Wilson and his cabinet 
and understanding completely the 
balance of national and personal factors 
that affected them. After this, for all 
the book’s many merits, this intimacy, 
this sense of the story carrying convic- 
tion on its own face, begins to evaporate. 





And when we need illumination most, in 
the months of 1917 when the die was 
finally cast, we get it least. To say this 
may seem hard on Mr May, whose nar- 
rative and analysis are always on a high 
scholarly level ; it is in fact to pay him 
the compliment of judging him by the 
very high expectations which the first 
third or so of his book arouses and which 
the magnitude of his theme invites. 

Mr Adler in “The Isolationist 
Impulse ” writes at a somewhat different 
level. His concern is with a wider span, 
beginning where Mr May leaves off and 
continuing down to the present day. He 
is also interested primarily, not in the 
diplomatic record, but in the public 
moods which lay behind the decisions of 
Presidents, State Departments and Con- 
gresses in these unhappy, frustrated and 
convulsive forty years of American 
foreign policy. His book is not particu- 
larly profound; it would hardly set claim 
to the illusory title of “ definitive ”; it is 
by no means always well written: Mr 
Adler likes his metaphors lush—heart- 
beats turn into warps and woofs, and 
hydra-heads spring from the ruins of 
monoliths. For all that it has an engag- 
ing quality. It is felt, as well as analysed. 
It draws on a few new and interesting 
sources, like the Beveridge and Borah 
papers. It has an attractive and, by way 
of corrective, wholesome provincialism ; 
it is no bad thing to be shown, for once, 
the epic struggle of 1941 through the 
eyes of the Buffalo branch of the com- 
pactly named Niagara Frontier Commit- 
tee to Defend America by Aiding the 
British Commonwealth and their Allies. 
Finally, it has the merit of erring, if at 
all, on the safe side, concluding on its 
last page that “ present signs point to a 
decision rather than a knock-out victory 
for the internationalists.” 


Appeasement and War 


Les Crises du XXe Siecle, II: De 
1929 a 1945 


By Pierre Renouvin. 


Hachette. 426 pages. 28s. 


ITH his new volume Professor 

Renouvin brings to an end a very 
useful undertaking. As in the case of 
those previous volumes in the series 
written by himself, he manages to pro- 
vide both a narrative of the principal 
events in the field of international rela- 
tions of the period, and an analysis of 
the problems of interpretation that are 
raised by them. In the present volume 
the task has been made more difficult by 
two facts: first, it includes the war years, 
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when, as he rightly points out, the course 
of diplomacy can only be explained by 
constant reference back to the military 
situation, and, second, because we are 
dealing with a period when official docu- 
mentation is both scanty and uneven. 

Luckily Professor Renouvin is not 
ashamed to suspend judgment when the 
state of the material justifies it, and 
those who think that we already know 
all there is to be known about the 
“appeasement period” may be startled 
to find how often Professor Renouvin 
indicates genuine gaps in our knowledge. 
For instance, the evolution of Italian 
policy between the Dollfuss murder and 
the Anschluss is still mot wholly 
explained ; the same is true of the pre- 
cise expectations and intentions of the 
Russians in the summer of 1939. We do 
not know whether the French decision to 
fight in September, 1939, was based on 
the possibility of discord among the 
German leaders, and so on. Occasion- 
ally Professor Renouvin tends to what 
might be called a “ revisionist” position, * 
for instance in casting doubt upon the 
firmness of the Czech will to resist at 
the time of Munich. 

It is a pity that a book that is in so 
many respects a model should have any 
shortcomings, but there are some minor 
ones. The bibliographies are slightly 
uncritical and are marred by the usual 
French penchant for misprints. In the 
text there are a few errors. In 1933 
Macdonald was not head of a Labour 
Government, nor was he any longer a 
member of the same party as Mr Attlee ; 
“John Hopkins” for Harry Hopkins is 
a curious error. More important is the 
mistake made in putting the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff into the New Deal period. 
It is not clear what Professor Renouvin 
means by giving 1935 an important place 
in the development of delegated legisla- 
tion in this country, and it would cer- 
tainly have astonished, for instance, the 
late Mr Mackenzie King to know that 
the Dominions are described in the 1930s 
in relation to Britain as those countries 
“qui sont placés sous son obédiance 
politique.” The present reviewer would 
rather doubt, also, the strength of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s international convic- 
tions during the first term of his presi- 
dency, but this, of course, is still a matter 
of opinion rather than of fact. 

In the light of what has happened since 
1945—and one wishes that Professor 
Renouvin would occupy his impartial 
pen on this period—one thing is striking, 
and that is the very minor role assigned 
to international institutions in the period. 
The final collapse of the League of 
Nations is not even considered worth a 
mention; nor does Professor Renouvin 
consider the moves towards finding a 
substitute that fall within his chrono- 
logical framework. While this may be 
justifiable on the ground that the impor- 
tant thing was the activity of the great 
powers, this can hardly be said about 
the extent and nature of the German 
occupation in Europe at the height of the 
Nazi period; nor can subsequent events 
be properly understood if the full tale 
of massacre, deportation and exploita- 
tion is not allowed to appear. 
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Essence of Monetary 
Theory 


Lectures on Economic Principles : 
Volume III 


By Dennis Robertson. 
Staples. 164 pages, 16s. 


EADERS of the first two volumes of 

Sir Dennis Robertson’s “ Lectures.” 
must have been looking forward with 
especial interest to this third and final 
instalment: not merely because Volumes 
I and II were instructive and delightful 
and the prospect of more of the same 
is delightful too; but also because 
Volume III, specifically, is concerned 
with money and credit, and it is in the 
field of money and credit that Sir 
Dennis is at once most outstandingly 
eminent and most outstandingly contro- 
versial. Such readers will not be 
disappointed. Here, wonderfully com- 
pressed but wonderfully lucid and 
presented with the usual sparkle, is the 
definitive Robertson position. 

It is, in a sense, a minority position ; 
overrun and submerged by the Key- 
nesian revolution on the one hand, un- 
congenially heretical to the hard-money 
arriére-garde on the other. Yet it con- 
stitutes, as Sir Dennis is often at pains 
to point out, a development in a straight 
line from the Cambridge tradition stem- 
ming back to Alfred Marshall ; it links 
up harmoniously with the formidable 
“ contribution of the Swedish school ; 
‘ and it is firmly grourided in the common 

sense which Keynes’s love of paradox 
has unfortunately made so uncongenial 
to some of his followers. Sir Dennis 
expounds and defends it with just a 
shade less impersonal detachment than 
he brought to his earlier lectures ; one 
notes, and enjoys, the occasional, always 
urbane polemical thrust in both the 
theoretical and policy sections—the 
latter renewing a keen regret that he 
should have allowed himself to become 
discouraged with his role, on the Cohen 
Committee, as a Wise Man. 

For that discouragement he had 
indeed excuse enough. But this exposi- 
tion of his doctrine fortifies the belief 
that he could well take as his consoling 
motto that of the City of Paris, also a 
much-overrun position: Fluctuat nec 
mergitur. 


Poetic Revolution 


The Achievement of T. S. Eliot: 
An Essay on tke Nature of Poetry, 
Third Edition 

-By F. O. Matthiessen. 

Oxford University Press. 271 pages. 25s. 


N” that Mr Eliot’s plays and poems 
appear on the examination sylla- 
buses not only at the. university but also 
in the school, it is perhaps cheering to 
reflect that teachers have plenty of 
critical material to help them in their 
task of interpretation and elucidation. 
On both sides of the Atlantic, for the 
past thirty-five years and more, Mr 
Eliot’s work has been submitted to a vast 
amount of scrutiny. 

One of the best established and most 
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useful studies is this book of the late 
Professor Matthiessen’s, which first 
appeared in 1935, at a time when the 
unfamiliarity of Eliot’s poetic methods 
made much of his poetry obscure even 
to adult and reasonably educated readers. 
The first edition consisted of six closely 
inter-related chapters, which dealt in an 
extremely perceptive and illuminating 
way not only with the poetry of Eliot up 
to that date but also with the general 
topics of a poet’s relation to his cultural 
environment and the means by which a 
poem’s meaning is conveyed and appre- 
hended. In 1947 Matthiessen made a 
few revisions to the original study and 
added two chapters, one on the plays 
written before the war and another on 
Four Quartets. In 1950 he took his own 
life, and America lost a very distin- 
guished literary critic. This new edition 
has been brought up to date by Professor 
C. L. Barber, whose final chapter covers 
Eliot’s work of recent years, and defends 
The Cocktail Party and The Confiden- 
tial Clerk against those who regard them 
as the sorry fruits of a poet’s concession 
to Shaftesbury Avenue conventions of 
theatrica] entertainment. 

The original six chapters are still the 
best. As an interpreter of Four Quartets 
Matthiessen is somewhat deficient; there 
are times when he either misses or mis- 
takes quite obvious allusions, lacking the 
familiarity with the Christian liturgical 
and mystical tradition that enables Miss 
Helen Gardner to be so illuminating a 
guide. But she; in her book “ The Art 
of T. S. Eliot,” acknowledges her own 
debt to Matthiessen.. And, indeed, a 
whole generation of readers is indebted 
to the searching intelligence of this critic, 
who cared so profoundly for the in- 
tegrity of a work of art and so clearly 
understood the significance of the poetic 
revolution of which Eliot was one of the 
leaders. It is valuable to have this 
completed version of his book. 


Personal Views 


Hellenism : The History of a Civilisa- 
tion 
By Arnold J. Toynbee. 


Oxford University Press. 262 pages. 
7s. 6d. 


Greek Civilisation : From the Anti- 
gone to Socrates, Vol. II 


By André Bonnard. 
Allen and Unwin. 248 pages. 30s. 


REEK Civilisation is so deeply rooted 
into the modern world that it is 
hard to write of it impersonally ; nor do 
the authors of these two books try to do 
so. After reading them one feels that 
one knows both authors better, but that 
Greece is still something of a mystery ; 
what is left out is, perhaps, a certain 
human simplicity. 

For Dr Toynbee of course, Greek 
civilisation is a pattern of political organ- 
isation. Hellenism, as he defines it, covers 
a pretty wide field: Rome is included, as 
a Greek-style city-state ; and the story 
lasts till the adoption of Christianity by 
the Empire. The theme is the failure of 
humanism: things went wrong, says Dr 
Toynbee, when the city-state ceased to 
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be a convenience and became an object 
of worship. The Greeks are first 
blamed for failing to unite, and then for 
finding it dull when they were forcibly 
united by Rome. In the end the religion 
of the city-state falls before universal 
religion, and Hellenism collapses. 

The book takes the form of a political 
and military history of the Greek world. 
It is brilliantly told and very readable. 
It is full of fascinating parallels, conjec- 
tures and might-have-beens. But it 
suffers from having too strong a moral 
and a pattern too forcibly imposed. The 
well-ordered surge of selected events 
crowds out the main issue: why were 
the Greeks, on balance, so successful, 
and why do they remain such a splendid 
inspiration ? One is left with a suspicion 
that the chaos of their political history 
was caused more by muddle and plain 
human imperfection than by a false 
worship of the city-state. -They are not 
the only people who have made a mess 
of their affairs ; but that mess brought 
finer people down and was better 
recorded than others. 

Professor Bonnard of Lausanne, 
essentially a writer in the French tradi- 
tion, is a world away from Dr Toynbee. 
This is a second volume, and not so good 
as the first. The author writes ecstatic- 
ally and sometimes controversially about 
a few of the great figures—mostly 
writers—of the great Greek epoch. He is 
best on prose-writers : there are good 
chapters, though not very deep ones, on 
Hippocrates and Socrates. On poets he 
writes in a high-flying style that grates 
on the English ear and adds little to one’s 
understanding ; and unfortunately he is 
served by some of the most prosaic 
translations in the English tongue 
(Aristophanes is an exception), which 
make nonsense of his comments if one 
cannot read the original. The book is 
well translated and produced, and is 
illustrated by charming photographs. 


The Human Atom 
Of Stars and Men 


By Harlow Shapley. 
Elek. 145 pages. 15s. 


R SHAPLEY, Director of the Harvard 

College observatory from 1921 to 
1952, here provides us with an eccentric 
corrective to our traditional geocentri- 
city. He describes the “ expanding 
universe ” in terms of the recently rapid 
and accelerating rate of penetration into 
its depths by man’s instruments, in- 
including his logic and mathematics. He 
believes that in so vast—and vaster- 
becoming—a universe the mere mathe- 
matical chances of stars on which life of 
many kinds exists have multiplied to 
more than probabilities. A believer in 
the chemical origins of life, mainly by 
photo-synthesis, he counsels courageous 
optimism about further discoveries as an 
antidote to a humility ending in utter 
pessimism ; and he gives reasons for 
believing in bigger and better human 
adaptations to all imaginable environ- 
ments or events. The book is a useful 
introduction to current disputes between 
cosmographers, but it is slight, un- 
indexed, unillustrated, and unduly dear. 
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NO. 4 HOW TO SPEAK OUT OF DOORS 


Sometimes you have to, without being really suited to 
it. Once a year Mr. Pinder gives away the prizes at the 
Rollo Road Lawn Tennis Tournament. He has been 
rehearsing the speech, privately, for ten days. He has 
even come home before the rush so as to get an empty 
railway carriage where he could practise throwing his 
voice, the pleasing tenor quality of which makes up for 
a certain deficiency in power. 

It is July, but on Finals Day a strong breeze is blow- 
ing Mr. Pinder’s voice sideways, and the sisters and 
fiancees and the groundsman’s family will not stand 
quite close enough. Mr. Pinder is heard but only partially. 

“ . . ONCE Again wrning up like a BAD PENNY. ,. STELLA 
LUNT’S GOT MY BAT (this was the Fosdick boy). . ; whose 
absence wé must all deeply regret... We are all glad that Mr. & Mrs. 
E.G. (bark from Mrs. Lunt's poodle ) once more entered the lists 
CHAMPLE CHAMPLE (fea tray crashes)... above all not 
forget to thank Mrs. FOSDICK fOr SO admirably looking after the 
Inner Man carumb, CARUMB, CARUMB (exuberant rattle ever 
the points of the 6.18 from Crystal Palace along the em- 
bankment at the back of the tennis courts. At this point it is 
thought better to switch on the microphone, whereupon 
every word makes a sound but all words sound alike) 
BLARBER BLARBER BLARBER.” 


Written by Stephen Potter ; designed by George Him 
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Facts about the Philippines 







PHILIPPINE s 
ISLANDS 
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Area (square miles) ..............20cee0ee0 114,830 DOMESTIC DATA 
PION cnsscucsvedyesSctpsiinensersnccesunel 24,000,000 (1958) - 
Density per square mile ................5- 209 (1958) , 


Cars in use : Personal <:.;............00c0d 73,421 (1957) 





NATIONAL INCOME 
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Money circulation (U.S. $ million 375 (July, 1958) Tekep beeen ons ccsicksnicciitensndcentantean 61,822 (1956) , 
EMPLOYMENT Ralles cxcwniihimstssnelanvohnecih 450,000 (1957) | 

Working population ; | 

(economically active) ..............0... 8,516,000 (1957) Television sets .........cerecseceeereeeeeeees 20,000 (1957) 

SED. “oro dbcnb ou cSanaukess dovecsbateabhis ood 5,143,000 (1957) | 

SNE: osnddebocidaboesndubasu, coemedetes 3,373,000 (1957)  H Sewing machines ..............ccccccccccess 900,000 (1958) ) 


RANCO INCORPORATED of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 
RANCO LIMITED Tannochside, AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P.O. Box 1 
Uddingston (Glasgow), Scotland North Essendon (Melbourne) W.6, Victoria, Australia 
RANCO ITALIANA S&S. p. a. Via Boselli, Olgiate Comasco, Provincia Como, Italy 


Manufacturers of thermostats, automatic controls, rotors and stators for appliances and automobiles. 


Number 25 in a series of advertisements presenting facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances 
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As Steel 
Goes 


WASHINGTON, DC 


T is easy to make a case for the view that the present 

bargaining over wages in the steel industry is the most 

important labour negotiation in the United States since 
the war. This is true even more for psychological than for 
practical reasons. While steel has nothing like the “ weight ” 
in the economy—or in the cost-of-living index—that com- 
mon opinion attributes to it, the opinion itself gives it much 
weight. Serious observers believe that such pressing—and 
seemingly unrelated—matters as the Treasury’s inability to 
sell its bonds and the outflow of gold from the United States 
will be significantly influenced by the result of the steel 
discussions. 

The reason is that the United States is at a sort of cross- 
roads in the post-war inflationary process. Professor Slichter 
is winning more and more converts to his gloomy doctrine 
that further creeping inflation is inevitable, but there are 
surprisingly impressive arguments for believing that an 
extended period of price stability is now entirely possible. 
They range from the state of liquidity to that of the cattle 
supply, from recent increases in productivity to the exist- 
ence of idle resources, But many objective Americans are 
convinced that the Utopia of prosperity without inflation 
can be realised only by defeating the cost-push coming from 
wage increases which exceed significantly the average gain 
in productivity for the economy as a whole. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Slichter and his followers themselves rest most of 
their case on what is likely to happen to wages, and to trade 
union wages in particular. 

Another liberal wage settlement in steel followed by yet 
another increase in steel prices would not in itself affect the 
price averages much, but it would affect people’s expecta- 
tions seriously. _The pessimists’ gloomy forecasts would be 
confirmed. By the same token a wage increase of 10 cents 
an hour or less, which the companies could absorb without 
a price increase, would raise at least the hope that the 
problem of keeping wages in step with productivity is not 
entirely insoluble. This would be true whether the union 
capitulated without a strike or after a long one. Such a 
settlement, following the modest gains won last autumn by 
Mr Reuther’s automobile workers, would make investors 
and other people begin to wonder whether prices are in 
fact bound to go up indefinitely after all. 

A great deal of thought is being given to the parallel 
between the steel situation and the London bus strike last 
summer. Some of the most powerful figures in the Admin- 
istration are known to share the view that the British 
Government’s resolution over that strike contributed more 
than any other single factor to the subsequent strength of 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


sterling. Even the President, it is understood, has been 
impressed by this argument. But, assuming the argument is 
valid, there is no exactly comparable part for the govern- 


ment to play in the United States. The present conviction is 
that by far the most important contribution which the 
government can make toward achieving its objective—a 
settlement without a price increase—is to keep entirely clear 
of the bargaining, even if there should be a strike. The 
highly infiationary three-year contract negotiated after a 
five-week strike in 1956 came about largely because Mr 
Humphrey, the former president of a steel company who 
was Sécretary of the Treasury at the time, intervened un- 
officially with the companies to get the strike settled (among 
the arguments which he presumably used was the presiden- 
tial election coming later in that year). His successor, Mr 
Anderson, has no intention of following a similar course 
this year. 

The real test of the government’s determination not to 
intervene would come after about the sixth week of a strike, 
when the economy would begin to feel the pinch. Aside 
from the general interest in a settlement, the Administration 
cannot even be sure that each additional week of a strike 
would weaken the union more than the companies, though 
that is probable. The government has no desire for a long 
strike, on the London bus model, as a final trial of strength, 


. “Very Good, Sir—You Have Just Time To Change 
\egotiating Conference” 


For The Wage N 
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though a few individuals may wish for this in their inner 
hearts. The union can still hope that, if the strike goes on 
long enough, the President will intervene. The whole his- 
tory of major labour disputes since the war has demonstrated 
that when the government moves in the unions win. 

What, then, is the prospect? The guesses among 
shrewd and informed men, inside and outside the govern- 
ment, cover an astonishingly broad range. There is, 
of course, widespread agreement that a strike is probable 
on June 30th, when the present contracts expire, but after 
that forecasts vary. Some observers scoff at the possibility 
of any settlement for less than 20 cents an hour, followed 
by another fairly large price increase. Some think that the 
companies may not have to concede much more than Io 
cents, but there is disagreement on whether such a settle- 
ment would be followed by a price increase. Few doubt 
that a modest wage gain can be absorbed without seriously 
impairing profits, but the companies themselves have taken 
the line that any wage increase at all must be covered by 
higher prices. 

Perhaps the key to the situation lies in the state of mind 
of Mr Blough, the head of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and the other captains of the industry. Do they really 
believe what they have been saying about the threat of com- 
petition from imports? (In the first quarter of this year 
steel imports exceeded exports for the first time in history.) 
Are they convinced that steel is at last reaching the point 
of pricing itself out of some domestic markets where sub- 
stitutes for steel are available? Are they as worried as they 
profess to be about the threats in Congress of some sort of 
price control for “‘ concentrated ” industries? In short, have 
they a strong self-interest this time in avoiding another price 
increase? No one on the outside can be sure. But there is 


good reason to believe that they are serious in what they — 


are saying. If they are, they will fight harder to avoid a 
large increase in wages than at any time since the war. 
To bolster the managements, there is not only the present 
attitude of the government but also some fairly convincing 
evidence that members of the trade union have little stomach 
for a strike. Some of them were laid off for much of last 
year. Others, while still feeling that the companies’ profits 
are “too high,” are aware that a Sig wage increase will 
inevitably mean another increase in steel prices, and they 
share the belief of the general public that, as steel yoes, 
so goes the cost of living. And of course there is the undis- 
puted fact that the steel workers are princes among their 
fellows, with wages far above the average in manufacturing. 
Thus, there is a genuine prospect that the cynics may be 
proved wrong and that steel prices may, for once, remain 
stable for more than a year at a time. It may take a long 
and, from the trade union’s point of view, an unsuccessful 
strike to achieve such an outcome. But in at least some 
minds this would be a cheap price to pay for a change in 
the entire climate of thinking about the economic future. 


Monkeys—by Jupiter! 


FFICIALLY the primary reason why a Jupiter inter- 
QO mediate range ballistic missile was fired last week from 
Cape Canaveral 300 miles up into space and 1,700 miles out 
into the South Atlantic was to test whether its nose cone 
was capable of protecting a nuclear warhead against destruc- 
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tion by heat friction when it re-entered the earth’s 
atmosphere. But instead of a nuclear warhead the nose 
cone contained two monkeys and some biological specimens 
which were retrieved in good condition after a 15-minute 
flight, at a speed which reached 10,000 miles an hour, and 
about 90 minutes floating in the sea—the first time living 
creatures had survived such a journey. The monkey which 
has since died was the victim not of her trip into space but 
of what was done to her after she got back. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Agency paid the 
Army $150,000 for carrying these passengers and thus pro- 
viding evidence that man may be able to stand up to the 
strain of space travel. Tests on the biological material— 
yeast, mould and sperm from sea urchins, included in order 
to discover the results of radiation—are not yet complete. 
But the two monkeys were only slightly affected, as far as 
heart beats and respiration were concerned, during the flight 
and were able to demonstrate their energy and good spirits 
at a Washington press conference only two days later. The 
experiment has shown that mammals, a class which includes 
men, when protected by space suits and foam mattresses, 
can bear the shock of acceleration at launching and of 
deceleration when re-entering the atmosphere and the 
experience of weightlessness in between. 

Of course it is not yet proved that human beings would 
come through as well as did the monkeys. But, apart from 
the fact that both monkeys were female, they resembled in 
many ways the seven Mercury Astronauts from among 
whom will be chosen the first American to make a space 
flight some time in the next couple of years. Able, the 
large rhesus monkey—American-born so as not to offend 
those Indians to whom these monkeys are sacréd—was 
picked out from eight rivals because she responded best to 
training. This consisted of teaching her to press a tele- 
graphic key to demonstrate her “ behavioural response ” to 
space travel ; it was not her fault that it failed to work. 
Baker, the much smaller squirrel monkey, provided data on 
bodily functions during space travel. The monkeys did not 
need one facility which has already been provided for the 
astronauts—a lawyer to protect their legal interests and 
advise them on selling their stories to magazines and film 
companies. But the monkeys made it clear at their press 
conference that they had no aversion to publicity, even 
though television lights bring temperatures far higher than 
in their rocket and conditions far more cramped—where the 
reporters were concerned, at least. 


Reshaping Foreign Aid 


T this time last year both the Senate and the House had 
passed Bills authorising another year of foreign aid and 

the appropriations committees, which determine what can 
actually be spent, were sharpening their objections. This 
year’s delay has one virtue. With the return of good times, 
little is now heard of the angry threats of Democratic 
liberals to finance bigger domestic spending by slashing the 
President’s foreign aid programme to ribbons. The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee last week voted to cut only $266 
million from the President’s request for $3.9 billion—rather 
less than it cut in 1958. But the committee ordered a slight 
but significant change in emphasis ; it took $366 million 
away from military assistance and “ defence support ” and 
gave the President $800 million, instead of $700 million, 
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STOP PRESS Plan a Carmaster holiday on the 
Continent. Fly to any Skyways Air Terminal and 
go on by self-drive car. Inclusive flight and car 


costs for two weeks on the Riviera from £31 per head. 
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OVER 50 BRANCHES IN KEY CENTRES 
—IN CONSTANT TOUCH WITH LONDON 


YOU CAN SO EASILY KEEP IN TOUCH with 
your business interests in Latin America from 
London, through The First National City Bank 
of New York. 

First National City has over 50 branches 
covering the whole of South and Central 
America and the Caribbean area, in constant 
touch with London. In addition you can, 
through us, call on the services of many thou- 
sands of banking correspondents everywhere. 
These men are fully experienced in the intrica- 
cies of world commerce and local regulations. 
Their advice will save you time and money. 

Visiting the market on business? The First 
National City Bank will be happy to provide 
you with the introductions you need to ensure 
a friendly welcome when you arrive, and the 
best possible advice during your stay. 

Call in and see us at either of our two Lon- 
don branches. Perhaps we can help your busi- 
ness interests too. 


THE FIRST 

| INATIONAL CIiITyY BANE 
OF NEW YORE 
| 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: §5 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON BRANCHES: 
City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2_ PHONE: LONDON WALL 1222 
| Berkeley Square: 17 BRUTON STREET, W.I PHONE: MAYFAIR 6600 
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BOURBON 


A GREAT AMERICAN HERITAGE 


celebrates its 170th anniversary 


sie GOVERNMENT of the United States of 
America came into being just 170 years ago 
this month. ) 

In that same year, a gentleman by the name 
-of the Reverend Elijah Craig distilled for 
the first time in Bourbon County, Kentucky, 
U.S.A., a delightful and delectable drink— 
Bourbon Whiskey. 

This month Bourbon celebrates its 170th 
anniversary. 

Thus . . . Bourbon is an American tradition 
that is as old as the country itself. Bourbon is 
the classic drink of the United States just as 
Scotch is the honoured heritage of Scotland. 
They are both fine whiskies. But Bourbon is 
completely different from Scotch. 

Bourbon is distilled in the limestone regions 
of the United States from America’s native 
grains. It is aged in specially prepared new 
charred white oak barrels under strict 
U.S. Government supervision. It gently 
rests in these barrels year after year until 


TH E BOU RBON INSTITUTE 1959 The Bourbon Institute, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


dedicated to bringing world-wide recognition to a great American tradition 


SPONSORED BY SCHENLEY INDUSTRIES INC.—WHOSE WORLD-FAMOUS BOURBONS INCLUDE I. W. HARPER, OLD CHARTER AND ANCIENT AGE— 
&S ITS CONTRIBUTION TO ALL WHO PRODUCE AND SELL FINE AMERICAN BOURBON WHISKEY 


it has reached its rich amber glow of full 
maturity. 

Most important—Bourbon is an individual 
whiskey whose unusual smoothness and 
special characteristics are best preserved when 
bottled straight. 

Bourbon is mellow and distinctive in taste, 
and has a full body and unique flavour that 
has made it the preferred drink of generations 
of Americans. It has found acceptance else- 
where in the world . . . wherever fine liquors 
are served and appreciated. 

Now Bourbon is available in Britain in 
limited quantities. It is an American tradi- 
tion that we invite you to share—because 
we believe that discriminating Britons will 
appreciate Bourbon just as discriminating 
Americans appreciate Scotch. 

We hope that in the very near future you 
will sip, savour and enjoy Bourbon Whiskey. 
Bourbon is bottled under many respected 
brand names. 
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for the Development Loan Fund, which stimulates economic 
growth in under-developed countries by making loans on 
terms too lenient for other lending institutions. The Bill 
shows other signs of the presence on the committee of 
Mr Bowles, a former Ambassador to India, in stressing the 
humanitarian aspects of foreign aid and lessening the 
emphasis on fighting communism. The Bill would also 
limit military assistance to countries actually threatened by 
communist aggression or which need arms to fulfil their 
obligations under collective defence agreements. 

Such a Bill reflects, though it falls short of, the demands 
for sweeping change advanced by Democrats on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, probably not in the hope of 
obtaining them this year, but to prepare the public for 
big efforts when a new Administration takes charge. Senator 
Fulbright, the chairman of the committee, is sponsoring 
a Bill to give the DLF $1.5 billion a year for five years from 
the Treasury, without forcing it to run the gauntlet of the 
hostile appropriations committees, and has challenged the 
President to acknowledge and support a brain-child once 
his own. But Mr Eisenhower, his thoughts absorbed by 
the Budget, has refused to agree, although the eyes of the 
State Department plainly sparkled at the prospect of being 
able to plan ahead without the fear that Congress, at the 
last moment, will refuse the money. 

Such loans are not the target of Senator Mansfield, the 
liberal if somewhat unpredictable Democratic whip, who 
believes that the public’s uneasiness and boredom with 
foreign aid will bring all the programmes crashing down, 
good and bad alike, unless they are reformed. Neither does 
he want to end military assistance. His sights are trained 
on the $1.1 billion or so asked for grants, apparently without 
end, for countries such as Turkey, Vietnam, Formosa, 
Pakistan and Korea. Such aid, once christened “ defence 
support ” and “ special assistance” to make congressional 
friends, and until recently justified because these five 
countries alone keep nearly two million men under arms, 
was defended by the Administration last month as basic 
to their economic survival and growth—a sign, perhaps, of 
accommodation to the changing temper of Congress. 


Discount Rate Discounted 


AST week the rise in the discount rate, the interest charged 
by the Federal Reserve banks on loans to commercial 
banks, was for once no surprise. And for once it did not 
come after the. yield on three-month Treasury bills, the 
government’s means of short-term borrowing, had gone 
above the discount rate. This yield has been well below 3 
per cent for some time and only went higher this week, after 
the discount rate had risen to 33 per cent, back to the level 
of the last boom period in the summer of 1957 and as high 
as at any time for nearly thirty years. The comparatively 
low interest being paid on short-term loans reflects the desire 
of the business community to keep its money liquid and this 
in turn reflects its concern about where it is going to find 
funds to finance the coming boom. Already in the middle of 
last month the heavy demand for loans forced up to 44 per 
cent the prime rate, the basis of all interest charges by banks 
to business borrowers. 

Normally an increase in the discount rate precedes one in 
the prime rate. It is suggested that on this occasion the 
Federal Reserve authorities held back in order that their 
congressional critics should not be able to blame them for 
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the higher interest charges which, according to these critics, 
are likely to nip the boom in the bud. While the central 
bankers are undoubtedly trying to discourage the boom from . 
flowering too fast, such criticism carries much less weight 
than it did‘a few weeks ago. For now the recovery is so . 
well established in all its branches that it would be almost 
impossible to kill it off. 

However, the increase in interest rates may soon give the 
critics of the Administration’s monetary policy an opportu- 
nity of making themselves heard more effectively. For 
under present conditions it is impossible for the Treasury 
to make any progress with its ambition of lengthening the 
maturity of the national debt unless it is allowed to offer 
more than the 4} per cent whichr is the present legal limit 
on any government issue running for more than five years. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
DISCOUNT RATE ; 


3-MONTH TREASURY. 
BILLS’ YIELD 





To request such a change would mean a bitter struggle with 
Congress and the Treasury is now reported to be consider- 
ing whether its chances of getting what it wants are good 
enough to make the battle worth while. 

Another request which cannot be avoided but which is 
certain to be granted, although probably with some modifica- 
tion, is the perennial one for an increase in the limit on the 
national debt itself. To get through the inevitable period 
of deficit financing next autumn, when tax receipts run far 
behind government outlays, the Treasury would like the 
ceiling to be raised temporarily to $295 billion, $7 billion 
above the present temporary limit which reverts to the per- 
manent one of $283 billion on June 30th. At that time the 
amount of debt outstanding will be at least $285 billion. 


The Battle of Chavez Ravine 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 


HE Battle of Chavez Ravine, which devastated the Los 

Angeles area for about ten days in the middle of May, 
began when a posse of sheriff's deputies forcibly removed 
members of the large family of Mr and Mrs Manuel 
Arechiga from their condemned property in the ravine and 
immediately demolished their two houses with bulldozers. 
The site, which had already been cleared of all its other 
residents, is to be made into a recreational area, to include a 
new stadium for the Dodgers’ baseball team, which has 
recently moved west fromi Brooklyn. The law was 
undoubtedly with the Mayor and City Council, who were 
responsible for the eviction, but the way in which it was 
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done alienated many people and violent criticism came from 
all over the country. 

A few days later, however, the Mayor, Mr Norris Poulson, 
launched his own counter-attack, revealing that the Arechiga 
family had eleven other properties with an estimated value 
of about $75,000, in the Los Angeles area, and that they 
had been living in the houses in the ravine rent-free since 
1953, because they had refused to accept the $10,050 in 
compensation which a court had approved. 

Mr Poulson gave credit for this helpful piece of intelli- 


gence to the Los Angeles Mirror-News, an evening news- ~ 


paper which he nominated for a Pulitzer prize. In the same 
breath, he scathingly denounced local television broad- 
casters, whom he blamed for the emotional atmosphere 
surrounding the Arechiga eviction. Thus encouraged, the 
local press immediately unleashed against television one of 
the most concentrated and violent assaults since the two 
have been in competition as media of news. The Mirror- 
News alleged that the Arechiga family’s resistance to evic- 
tion had been “ stage-managed ” by opponents of the new 
ballpark for the Dodgers and that television “ sensation- 
mongers ” had hoodwinked the local public and “ dragged 
the city’s good name in the mud” across the country. The 
Los Angeles Times, the morning sister of the Mirror-News, 
blasted off the following fusillade: 

It is clear now that the dramatics of the eviction were 
precisely what that word means. . . . The television pic- 
tures—wonderful action pictures—were the answer to a 
demagogue’s prayer. With such pictures, facts would only 
spoil the effect. . . . There may never have been a better 
example of the emptiness of on-the-spot television news 
coverage. 

The Hearst-owned Examiner, though without any Pulitzer 
nomination, commended certain members of the City Coun- 
cil “ who refused to permit the television ‘ cheerleaders ” to 
provoke them into joining in this dismaying spectacle.” 

Under this attempt to label them as the yellow press of 
today most television newscasters dug in and employed 
purely defensive tactics. One who did not was Mr Clete 
Roberts of station KTLA, Los Angeles. This local station 
is owned by the Paramount Pictures Corporation and so is 
not hampered by the network affiliations which makes its 
rivals highly sensitive to both official and public reaction. 
Mr Roberts maintained a continuous counter-fire upon the 
critics of television. Backed by the station’s director of 
news, who said that his policy was to go after circulation, 
like newspapers, and to do so by “ getting a good story and 
putting the best headline on it,” Mr Roberts used as his 
main weapon the action pictures taken on the spot in Chavez 
Ravine at the time of the eviction. For a few nights, his 
viewers did not get much other news as the films, or portions 
of them, were re-run. Mr Roberts even took them down to 
the Council Chamber and put them on show for the Mayor, 
who said he had not seen the original broadcast. 

To one “ war correspondent ” who followed this battle as 
well as the bigger one, the pictures told the whole story. 
Stage-managed or not—the evidence of the turmoil-ridden 
episode seems against any but the most sketchy attempt at 
“ direction "—they were graphic and moving: the sheriff’s 
deputies breaking in the door of the Arechiga house ; four 
of them carrying the struggling Mrs Aurora Vargas (a 
daughter) out bodily ; the 66-year-old Mrs Avrana Arechiga 
hurling stones ; sobbing grandchildren pushing ineffectually 
at. strapping female deputies ; dogs barking; bystanders 
barracking. Maybe some of the television reporting was 
slanted. Maybe there was some attempt at stage manage- 
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ment. Maybe the newscasters should have commented on 
the underlying issue involved. But’ one thing: is ‘cértain. 
Beside television’s on-the-spot coverage of the eviction, the 
still pictures and the printed stories in the newspapers the 
same evening and the next morning were at an enormous 
disadvantage. In any case, the newspapers were scooped, 


_ 80 it is perhaps not surprising that they took it hard. 


Anti-Trust’s Skeletons 


i political party has a monopoly of vigorous 
enforcement of the anti-trust laws and up to now the 
Eisenhower “ businessman’s government ” has been remark- 
ably successful in escaping criticism on this score. It has won 
some notable victories in the courts. Last week, however, 
the anti-trust subcommittee of the Housé dug up two skele- 
tons which the Department of Justice would like to forget. 
Both involved consent decrees, which are settlements nego- 
tiated between the government and the defendants in a case ; 
when they are registered with a court, they have the same 
Standing as a verdict after agtrial. Such settlements have 
been widely used in recent years because they relieve the 
strain on the department’s limited legal manpower and can 
be the means of bringing about desired changes in business 
practices without holding long, expensive and acrimonious 
court trials, 

The four Democrats on the subcommittee who produced 
the long and scathing report (with two Democrats not voting 
and the three Republicans dissenting angrily) hold, however, 
that in at least two cases the consent decree achieved little, 
was ill-enforced, and simply offered an easy way for the 
companies to escape prosecution. One, involving the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, was brought 
originally in 1949, when the Democrats occupied the White 
House ; it sought to divorce the giant telephone company 
from its captive supplier, the Western Electric Company, on 
the ground that they were maintaining a monopoly in the 
manufacture and sale of telephone equipment. The case 
languished until 1956 when, according to a vice-president 
of the company, the then Republican Attorney General, Mr 
Brownell, passed the hint that, if Western Electric would 
promise to make its past and present patents freely available, 
the case could be amicably settled without breaking up AT 
& T’s empire. In the other case, a consent decree in 1941 
tried unsuccessfully to limit the dividends to be paid by pipe- 
line companies to their parent oil companies on the ground 
that these were concealed rebates which put other users at a 
disadvantage. The subcommittee wants Congress to forbid 
such dividends and asks the Department of Justice to reopen 
the ‘telephone case. 

One of the general disadvantages of a consent decree, 
however, is that it closes a case for good, except in very 
unusual circumstances, thus tying the hands of succeeding 
Attorneys General. Another is that the terms of the settle- 
ment are usually kept secret until it is 100 late for outsiders 
to demand changes in them. Finally, a consent decree 
cannot be used as evidence in a private suit for damages; this 
weakens a sanction which may be more effective than govern- 
ment prosecution. For these reasons the subcommittee 


thinks that less use should be made of consent decrees and 
even its Republican members agree that the terms of such 
settlements should be made public and time allowed for 
other interested parties to file their objections. 
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Variable Annuities Arrive 


NEW YORK 


N passing three Bills to legalise the sale of variable annui- 
I ties last week, the New Jersey Legislature dealt what is 
likely to be the decisive blow in a long-standing controversy 
that has split the life insurance business and aroused strong 
passions on the side lines. The buyer of a variable annuity 
has to pay fixed premiums over a number of years in the 
usual way to become entitled to an annuity. But the pre- 
miums are invested in ordinary shares and the annuity, 
instead of being a final sum in dollars, fluctuates with the 
return on these investments and with the market value of 
the issuing company’s portfolio. 

The post-war climb in living costs, and a greater preoccu- 
pation with pensions, has focused attention in the last few 
years on hedges against inflation. Individuals have turned 
increasingly to investment in equities, either directly or 
through investment trusts whose popularity makes them 
strong competitors for the insurance companjes. Pension 
funds, which have expanded rapidly, have been transferring 
much of their custom from insurance companies to the 
banks in order to join the rush to buy equities. 


HE insurance industry’s response to this challenge is 

divided. The “ progressive” faction—headed by the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, the second 
largest in the country—is fighting a vigorous campaign to 
have the variable annuity accepted as the industry’s answer 
to an inflation-minded public. The more conservative ele- 
ment, lined up behind the industry’s leader, the giant Metro- 
politan Insurance Company, strongly opposes the entry of 
insurance companies into the securities business on the 
ground that this would undermine the public’s concept of 
insurance as involving no risks. 

This group fears the tighter government regulation that 
would inevitably follow. And it is not convinced that the 
dollar will continue indefinitely to lose its purchasing power 
or that the value of common shares will always rise to 
offset such a loss ; this is the basic assumption on which the 
variable annuity it based. Such opposition is warmly sup- 
ported by the financial community, which dislikes the idea 
of insurance companies owning a large stake in the common 
shares of individual enterprises, and ‘by the investment 
trusts which regard the variable annuity as an unwarranted 
invasion of their preserves. 

A recent Supreme Court decision defined variable 
annuities as securities and not insurance contracts and sub- 
jected their sale to the regulations of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, so meeting at least the main public 
objections of many critics of the device. Once the Governor 
of New Jersey has signed the variable annuity Bills, as he 
is expected to do, the Prudential—which has been the main 
protagonist in this legislative battle in its home state—can 
go ahead with its plans to sell them? If they prove popular, 
the opposition within the industry will crumble, and the 
investment trusts will have to resign themselves to narrower 
horizons. ‘In the meantime pressure will be put on other 
key states such as New York, Massachusetts and Connecti- 

cut—whose Legislatures have already considered the merits 
of the variable annuity -from time to time—to follow: the 
lead of New Jersey. 
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Rockefeller’s Family Tree 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE ghost of old John D. Rockefeller who built up the 
T Standard Oil Company, was surely haunting Albany 
when his grandson, the newly elected Governor of New 


-York State, laid the financial facts of life before the Legisla- 


ture. “Look at the figures—the figures tell the story,” 
was the old man’s precept, and it helped him to make some 
$900 million. The family still thinks it sound. His 
family is one of Governor Rockefeller’s great resources. 
Under its golden umbrella he has had a far wider range of 
experience and exercised more power than falls to the lot 
of most men just turned fifty. It can still put skill, energy, 
shrewd calculation and honest benevolence at his service. 

Yet some gifts of political value had to be left out of the 
Governor’s heritage: for example, how it feels to be poor 
and defeated. Moreover, if Mr Rockefeller tries to stand 
for President, the family might prove to be a political 
handicap. Many people remember how his grandfather was 
hated in the days before the services of an expert press agent 
remade the public’s picture of him. Many voters are 
innately suspicious of great wealth, even in good hands. 
Members of the family still employ public relations men to 
keep such fires damped, but they are by no means quenched. 

The family is, of course, chiefly famous for the museums 
and the University (Chicago) which it has founded, for the 
research it supports, for the magnitude of the wealth which 
it commands, and for the enterprises which this wealth 
makes possible. But the Rockefellers have other character- 
istics which set them apart from the: ordinary run of 
millionaires. The family’s fortunes were built in the nine- 
teenth century on the development and distribution for 
private profit of a great natural resource, petroleum. They 
are flourishing in the third generation, although the reaction 
against such unlimited exploitation of natural resources has 
made it something of a social sin, and accumulation of wealth 
on such a scale is now checked by the tax laws. 

The third generation numbers six, all men except the 
eldest, a sister who contributes to projects of common 
interest but keeps out of the public eye. Energetic and 
shrewd, the five brothers have a sense of public responsibility 
and a flair for making money, for using it and for enjoying 
it. The picture that the public sees coincides to a surprising 
extent with that well-known stereotype, the ideal American. 
Nor is this entirely contrived ; even the best of press agents 
must have material to work with. 


T times the stress on the Rockefellers’ beaevolence makes 
A them seem interested only in giving money away. 
This is, however, an illusion. In business circles they are 
known for their shrewdness and so are their representatives. 
The Rockefellers are land developers and business executives 
on an international scale, with Rockefeller Centre as their 
best-known trademark and an intelligent benevolence as 
their shield against over-heavy taxation and public envy. 
They still have large holdings in the complex of oil under- 
takings which resulted when a famous anti-trust suit broke 
apart their grandfather’s Standard Oil Company ; they have 
a known interest in the Chase Manhattan Bank and in certain 
chemical and. aircraft companies. Their investment port- 
folio accents the good risk. 
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The Rockefellers are usually said to inherit their various 
abilities from their famous grandfather, who was born a 
poor boy in 1839, the son of a pious Baptist mother and an 
untegenerate hawker of patent medicines and died an 
incredibly rich old mummy in 1937. The present patriarch 
is Mr John D. Rockefeller Jr, now eighty-five years old, 
an imposingly quiet little man who inherited the full impact 
of his‘ grandmother’s piety and his father’s wealth, and who 
used both of them with distinction. It was he who restored 
the eighteenth century town of Williamsburg, Virginia, who 
gave New York an interdenominational church on Riverside 
Drive, who rescued from decay several acres along the East 
River and presented them to the United Nations for its 
home. But with all this public benevolence, he did not let 
the ‘family’s private fortunes slip. He is believed to be 
worth $500 million, and each of the six children $100 
million. 

Of the five brothers, all were born within a single decade, 
all were educated in eastern colleges, all are married and 
with children, only two of them have passed fifty. But they 
are by no means peas in a pod. Mr Nelson Rockefeller, the 
Governor, is an energetic combination of private business 
man and occasional public servant, with an active interest 
in Latin America and in modern art. His elder brother, 
Mr John Rockefeller III, is shy and quiet with an inquiring 
mind, a belief in study groups and group reports and a deep 
interest in the trade and problems of the Far East ; he is 
now chairman of the Lincoln Centre for the Performing 
Arts, which is being built in New York. Mr Laurance 
Rockefeller describes himself as the “ gadget type,” drives 
fast cars and boats, invests money in research on aircraft 
and missiles and preaches the conservation of natural 
resources ; he also promotes tourist paradises in Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands and Wyoming. 

The youngest brother, Mr David Rockefeller, did post- 
graduate work at the London School of Economics and has 
become the family’s only banker ; he is vice-chairman of 
the board of the Chase Manhattan Bank. He is also chair- 
man of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, has 
promoted a slum clearance project near Columbia: Univer- 
sity, and is in charge of a reclamation plan for the lower 
end of Manhattan Island. Mr Winthrop Rockefeller 
supplied the “ black sheep ” element. Leaving Yale with- 
out. taking his degree, he worked as a labourer in the 
Humble oilfields, went to war and was wounded at 
Okinawa, and married too spectacularly for long comfort. 
Having corrected that with a second try, he has happily 
settled in Arkansas and, after hiring a Negro as his farm 
manager in that race-conscious area, is setting out to 
reclaim land, improve cattle breeding, and attract new 
industries to his adopted state. 

The Rockefeller brothers support jointly a group of 
staff offices and a library on two floors of the tallest build- 
ing in Rockefeller Centre. A research organisation called 
Rockefeller Brothers Incorporated supplies them with 
information and suggestions on investment opportunities, 
and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, to which they all con- 
tribute, finances projects of common interest such as the 
new series of reports on national problems. Otherwise for 
all their strong family loyalty, they act as individuals. both 
in making money and in spending it. But so far the family 
is better known than any of its members and its most 
familiar symbol is the petrol pump. This is something 
Governor Rockefeller must overcome if he is to be a 
national figure in his own right. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Irrational on Rails 


vo years of brooding over the falling number of 
passengers the railways carry and their continuing 
heavy deficit on passenger account has not produced any 
Startling or particularly hopeful ideas at the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. All of its recommendations have a 
wearily familiar ring. The federal government should give 
up its 10 per cent excise tax on fares, and it should take care 
not to gobble up the tax relief which states and cities are at 
last beginning to concede to hard-pressed suburban lines. 
This should go much further, to equalise the tax burdens of 
the railways and of competing forms of transport which 
enjoy free government facilities such as roads. The rails 
themselves must become more vigorous sellers of their wares 
—something which enterprising managements are already 
doing for their long-haul passenger business ; on one Florida 
run, for example, free orange juice and sun lotion are 
popularising train travel. Antiquated working rules, which 
the railways complain cost them $500 million a year, should 
be revised ; and the companies must plan for a “ less exten- 
sive network more closely tailored to the needs of the 
public.” 

These last two remedies might have been pressed harder 
and put more bluntly if it were not for the political influence 
of the railway brotherhoods, as the unions are called. 
Naturally they resist the abandonment of unprofitable 
services and they may persuade Congress to curb it. Just 
how powerful the brotherhoods still are was demonstrated 
in Washington last month when Congress passed and the 
President reluctantly signed a Bill raising taxes on both the 
companies and their employees to improve the benefits pro- 
vided under the industry’s own social security scheme, for 
its idle and retired workers. The managements estimate 


~ that the changes will cost them at least $120 million a year 


to begin with and more later. In New York such increases 
in costs will exceed all the tax relief which Governor 
Rockefeller obtained for the state’s railways this year. 

The burden on the railways is so heavy because they are 
left unfairly to bear the whole social impact of technological 
change and of the competition from other forms of transport. 
Only about 825,000 railway workers are employed today, 
but there are nearly half that many receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits, and over 700,000 receiving retirement 
pensions. The chief reason why the President wanted to 
veto the Bill was that it would strengthen the demand for 
more liberal state unemployment benefits. But the reason 
why he did not dare to veto it was because he knew that he 
might well be ovet-ridden by members of Congress who 
have a healthy respect for the political power of the railway 
brotherhoods. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Last month Mr Harold Stassen, that hardy perennial, won 
the Republican nomination for Mayor of Philadelphia. 
Even his own party’s organisation, which helped to defeat 


him when he stood for Governor of Pennsylvania last 


year, did not think it worthwhile to oppose him. The 
Democratic Mayor, Mr Dilworth, is seeking a second term 


_-and is likely to get it unless Mr Stassen can somehow 


reinvigorate the Republicans in the city ; in recent years 
they have had as many setbacks as Mr Stassen himself but 
with more justification. 
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yesterday’s dreams into present-day realities 


weaters stay spotless 


HE use of polyethylene plastic solves many 
Se yesterday’s problems. As a film envelope, 
it seals all types of knitwear against attack from 
dirt and dust. Pipes extruded in polyethylene 
resist frost damage and corrosion. As an 
insulator for cables, it possesses electrical 
properties far in excess of traditional materials. 
There are numerous other instances of the 
advantage of polyethylene in film, sheet and 
moulded form. 

At the new Fawley plant, Monsanto is manu- 
facturing large quantities of polyethylene for all 
these uses. It is produced by the high-pressure 
polymerisation of ethylene—which comes from 
crude oil. 

Monsanto, however, is concerned not only 
with the production of polyethylene. Thanks to 
a big investment in research, Monsanto chem- 
ists are constantly seeking new important uses 
for this remarkable material. They are dis- 
covering new applications in fields as-far-apart 
as textiles, building and agriculture.- The scope 
is enormous: 

Here’s yet another way in which Monsanto 
brings a better future closer. 


If you, as a manufacturer, are 
interested in chemicals or plastics, it will pay 
you to get in touch with Monsanto. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
657 Monsanto House, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.|I and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2 





In association with: 
JA MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
F | tter future closer Monsa ae MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL. 
, MONSANTO CHEMICALS (AUSTRALIA) LTD., MELBOURNE. 
NN { MONSANTO CHEMICALS OF INDIA PRIVATE LIMITED, BOMBAY, 
Representatives in the world’s principal cities 
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Such a good climate 


These men would have been perfectly happy to settle for the 
sun, the sea and the sky. It wasn’t until they had begun to 
pool information and ideas that they really discovered just 
how favourable this climate is. For this is the P & O First 
Class Service to Australia. Here, in one of the mighty ships 
of the P & O fleet the British businessman gets an intimate 
line on the prospects in Australia and the East. 

You can see why. Out of some six hundred and fifty 
fellow passengers travelling first-class nearly half will be 
people with similar or connecting interests in the same territory 
as yourself. A high percentage of those will be people from 


the very area you are visiting. They'll give you the lie of the 


land you’re visiting as none else can. Conditions are ideal. 
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-for business 


On P & O both the sun and the service wear a smile. 
You have time to know people, to pursue ideas without 
interruption, to rest properly. You do more constructive 
work in four weeks at sea than you do in four months at 
home. Yet you arrive back fresher than when you left! 

If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’—it pays to 
travel all or part way by P & O First Class Service to 
Australia (or the Far East). Special seasonal terms and 
Executive Tickets are availuble. Ask someone to check 
now with your Travel Agent or with P & O direct. 14/16 
Cockspur St., S.W.1. Tel: wut 4444 or 122 Leadenhall St., 
E.C.3. Tel: AVE 8000. 
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India Focuses on Food 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


HIS year the monsoon was good ; and India produced 

70 million tons of foodgrains. By 1966, according to 

a new Ford Foundation expert report, 110 million 

tons will be needed, and the proportionate increase in 

demand for such foods as milk and fat and eggs and fruit is 
expected to be larger still. 

First, there is the acceleration in the growth of popula- 
tion. Until recently Indian planners assumed that the popu- 
lation was still growing at the 1.3 per cent, or § million a 
year at which it had grown between the censuses of 1941 
and 1951. Now sample ‘surveys have shown that the true 
rate is‘almost 2 per cent, or some 8 million per year. 
Although the birth rate has declined slightly, the death rate 
has gone down much more sharply, notably because of the 
spread of antibiotics and the nation-wide campaign of 
DDT spraying against malaria. Secondly, there is the 
stepping up of objectives. In the first five year plan the 
national income rose by 18 per cent. For the second plan 
the target is 25 per cent, and 20 per cent will probably. be 
attained, The talk about the third plan is already of 30 per 
cent, and in India, as in all poor countries, the demand for 


food rises sharply as incomes rise ; given the money, Indians 


will probably buy twice as much of all the protective foods, 
three times.as much milk, and perhaps. 70 per cent more 
even of cereals. Thirdly, the main limiting factor on Indian 


economic growth is the lack of foreign exchange, and in 


1958 food and agricultural raw materials cost the country 
£180 million. 

Admittedly, present yields in Indian agriculture are so 
low, only about a third of Japan’s, that it is technically 
possible to: achieve greatly increased results quite quickly. 
The Ford Foundation team speaks of a doubling of produc- 
tion as an attainable target. But to achieve this fifty million 
peasant families must change the way they farm ; this can 
only happen if the government and the co-operative move- 
ment take upon themselves an enormous burden of organi- 
sation and persuasion. 

To begin with, research must be done to find out what 
the peasant ought to do ; and this research must be specific, 
not general. The peasant must be told how much urea or 
potash his particular acre needs for the crop he has decided 
to grow. He must have recommended to him just the type 
of improved seed which suits his soil and weather and will 
resist his local diseases and pests; in some areas he still 
has to be taught to sow in line and not broadcast. He must 
know how to level his field evenly, without leaving bits 
where the water collects or from which the water flows off. 
He must. be persuaded to calculate more exactly his needs 
for irrigation water, and the engineering of his water 
channels. He must be shown in his own village the Olpad 
thresher and the rotary weeder, and the new pesticides and 
weed-killers. Since cattle slaughter-is: impossible, he must 


be persuaded to sterilise his scrub cows, and to castrate his 
bulls before they are a year old. 

_ If he is shown the way, he responds. Demand for ferti- 
liser has gone up from 275,000 tons in 1950 to at least 
a million tons now ; there has been a continuous shift ‘trom 
short to longer-staple cotton since the war ; the demand for 
diesel pumps for wells has consistently outrun the steadily 
increasing supply ; even artificial insemination has caught 
on in many development areas. 

But this very eagerness to respond places a double 
responsibility upon the government and the co-operative 
movement... First, what is demonstrated to the peasant must 
really ‘be suitable to his conditions ; art improved seed which 
fails the first time the rain is below average may frighten 
him off experiment for years. Secondly, when the peasant 
is convinced he must be able to act on his conviction. This 
is where both government and co-operatives most often fail. 
The improved seed is not available when it is wanted, or it 
is mixed with unimproved seed. Foreign exchange is never 
made available for sufficient imports of fertiliser to meet 
the whole demand. Tube-well water is sometimes charged 
for at so much higher a rate than nearby canal water that 
the peasant goes on sivike against it. Major irrigation 
schemes, as on the Tungabhadra, bring water to farmers 
who have not been shown how to use it, and who may not 
have the resources with which to prepare their fields for wet 
cultivation. 

Then there are the inadequacies of the credit system. 
Nine-tenths of all rural credit still comes from relations, 
the moneylender and the landlord. These sources are dry- 
ing up ; to make a living, a moneylender must charge most 
clients a higher rate of interest than the law of most states 
allows, and landlords are steadily being got rid of by land 
reform. To fill the gap the co-operative movement is being 
rapidly expanded. In 1957-58 fresh loans by primary 
societies were £75 million, nearly six times more than ten 
years ago. But to register new co-operative societies still 
involves far too many burdensome formalities. Many socie- 
ties are limited to one caste, sometimes to just two or three 
families. Many work so slowly that it may be almost harvest 
time before a man gets the loan he asked for to buy seed. 

These defects explain the new emphasis on selling the 
idea and the possibility of a more productive agriculture to 
the peasant. He is to be encouraged to take risks by guaran- 
teeing him a minimum price. The fluctuations in price 
between harvests, which so often leave him selling at the 
bottom and the consumer buying at the top, are to be 
reduced by a large expansion of warehouse. space ; nearly 
§,000 new. warehouses are to be built. His supplies of 
fertiliser and improved seed and implements are to be 
made. easier by a vast expansion of service co-operatives 
which, it is hoped, will also bring their members together 
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for such common programmes as contour-bunding—for 
the best results the bunds have to be able to follow the 
contours, and not individual field boundaries, Above all, 
more money is to be found for credit, both through govern- 
ment subscriptions to the share capital of co-operatives and 
through much larger loans from the Reserve Bank to 
co-operative banks—these are already nearly £60 million. 
Without cheap credit, at 7 or 8 per cent, most peasants 
can neither dig wells, nor buy fertilisers, nor hold their 
crop off the market till the harvest glut is over. 

All these separate measures do not yet add up to a policy. 
On the political level the talk is still of service co-operatives 
today, without much idea of where the secretaries are to 
come from, and co-operative joint farming tomorrow, with- 
out any idea of how the peasant is to be persuaded into 
something so unacceptable. But so much is now said about 
agriculture and its needs that it has replaced heavy industry 
in the centre of the public’s attention. In the next plan agri- 
culture will be at the core of the hard core. 





Both Sides of the Congo 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HORTLY after M. Kasavubu, the nationalist leader in the 
Belgian Congo, returned to Leopoldville from his rusti- 
cation in Belgium, he took counsel with the Abbé Youlou, 
prime minister of the Republic of Congo, in Brazzaville. 
Both are men of the most advanced of the Congo races, the 
Bakongo (or Balali), but their positions are now very differ- 
ent. M. Kasavubu found M. -Youlou busy making sure 
that his party (which is called the Union Démocratique pour 
le Développement des Intéréts Africains, but which is essen- 
tially tribal) should be returned in overwhelming strength 
at the forthcoming general election. In this M. Youlou is 
helped by having been on the right—and winning—side in 
the recent Brazzaville riots, for his opponent, M. Open- 
gault, was saddled with the responsibility for them and 
languishes in jail, leaving his party (which is called the 
Mouvement Socialiste Africain, but which is basically anti- 
* Bakongo) leaderless and despondent. M. Kasavubu, on the 
other hand, was sent on a study-tour of Belgian institutions 
because of his suspected part in the Leopoldville riots. 
When he returned this month he found that the political 
lead had been seized in the Belgian Congo by other parties, 
all claiming to be pan-Congolese, and to be strongly 
opposed to tribal politics in general, and to Bakongo 
domination in particular. 

It has long been suspected that M. Kasavubu’s ultimate 
ambition was the recreation of the ancient Bakongo king- 
dom, now divided between French, Belgian and Portuguese 
territory ; undoubtedly the tribe has something of the pride 
and separatism of the Baganda in Uganda. M. Youlou’s 
emergence as the dominant personality (if such a phrase can 
be used of a Father Brown-like figure in a white cassock) 
on the French side of the river provides one necessary 
element for a Bakongo renaissance ; but the Portuguese are 
as usual standing no nonsense ; and M. Kasavubu is now up 
against the bitter opposition of the Belgian Africans of the 
Congo’s vast hinterland, who are apparently in no mood 
to see their narrow access to the sea blocked by a Youlou- 
Kasavubu barrage. In these circumstances, M. Kasavubu 
points out that Abako, now prohibited, never was a politi- 
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cal party ; as a cultural association it could have, and has, 
no precise political programme; but that he personally 
favours the conversion of the Belgian Congo into a federa- 
tion. This leaves the door conveniently open ; but other 
Belgian Africans insist that it disposes of M. Kasavubu’s 
chances of becoming the Belgian Congo’s man of destiny. 

Who is to be that man if not M. Kasavubu ? This is a 
question which it is natural to ask in Leopoldville, where 
shops, missions and schools still stand windowless and 
gutted, where the Force Publique is still grimly combing 
out “ undesirables ” from the fine modern African housing 
estates, and where the whites in the European city (though 
anyone can live there since February) sadly declare that the 
glory of the Belgian Congo has departed, the smiling, 
respectful African is no more, and the future is utterly 
spoilt. But there is no obvious answer ; indeed it would 
be highly unwise to write off M. Kasavubu yet. 

To Africans the question takes a very practical form : 
that of starting new political parties. There is a positive 
boom in new parties ; they are formed in bars, in houses, 
almost on street-corners, wherever two or three are gathered 
together to ask “ who are our leaders going to be after the 
elections ?”” The answer_is to form a party and thus put in 
one’s own bid. But it looks as if the Mouvement National 
Congolais, which has its own newspaper, Présence Congo- 
laise, is now fairly well entrenched, and is likely to absorb 
many smaller parties before the elections take place in 
December, or earlier. Whether its present leader, M. 
Padrice Lumumba, will survive the political rapids is 
another question. 


It is an oddity of the Belgian Congo situation that the 
parties declare that they operate only on sufferance, as no 
law has yet been passed to permit them to organise 
branches, collect subscriptions or hold conferences. There 
is no law, it is true, to stop them doing this (except in the 
special case of Abako); but they cannot believe that a 
proper law is not necessary, and they anticipate that when 
the minister for the colonies visits Leopoldville this month 
he will have one made, besides granting M. Kasavubu free- 
dom to reform a party of his own, if he wants ; indeed 
Abako is merely underground. Meanwhile the parties, such 
as they are, have a good many questions to ask the minister 
(now reconciled to the governor-general from whom he was 
so long estranged). The governor-general is now to be 
given what amounts in British terminology to an executive 
council ; the Congolese demand that this shall include some 
Africans. They also insist that, in the administration, 
African “ understudies ” should be appointed to some high 
positions, to learn while working ; and they demand this as 
an earnest that independence will really be conceded on 
January I, 1961. 

The Belgians will have to make some concessions ; but 
they are most unlikely to tie themselves to any dates when 
they do not as yet know who their Congolese ministers 
might be. By combing the junior African public services 
they have found 500 Africans to promote to middle posi- 
tions in the administration. But there are 10,000 Belgians 
at all levels in the administration of the Congo ; and rela- 
tively few of the 500 Africans have even a secondary educa- 
tion, 

The educational chickens have indeed come home to roost 
in the Congo ; the Belgians, planning on a lordly time-scale, 
have given primary education to ngarly 70 per cent of their 
Africans, but there are hardly 6,000 full secondary school 
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pupils, and the new Lovanium university, which is being 
equipped not only with a teaching hospital but also an 
atomic pile, produced its first five graduates last year. On 
the French side of the Congo, there are African professional 
men in modest numbers (considering the poverty of the 
four republics which make up the former French Equatorial 
Africa) ; on the Belgian, it is hard to find a Congolese with 
a foreign university degree. The Congolese may thus be 
fitted to vote ; it is hardly surprising that the Belgians doubt 
if they are fitted to rule—and have in fact made no promise 
beyond the granting of a share in government after the 
elections. Whether this will satisfy the Congolese or give 
rise to dangerous new frustrations is arguable. 

The French have a hard enough time discreetly guiding 
their four small autonomous republics, but at least men like 
M. Youlou in Congo and M. Tombalbaye in Tchad are per- 
fectly content to include in their ministries Frenchmen (if 
not always of a type acceptable to officials) to shoulder such 
arduous portfolios as finance. In the riots in French 
Congo between Bakongo and Mbushi, Europeans were 
unharmed and white troops welcomed in the restoration of 
order. “ White-black relations are perfect ; perfect!” M. 
Youlou told your correspondent. The French are shrewdly 
backing stable governments, however they come to power. 

As they look across the river, which between Leopoldville 
and Brazzaville quickens towards the boiling rapids after 
thousands of miles of navigable smoothness, they do not 
envy the Belgians their skyline of imposing office blocks 
and harbour cranes. The Belgians, with their second £450 
million ten-year plan all ready, and bemused with the 
herculean scale of the blueprint for the great Inga barrage, 
can still hardly believe that what counts now is the 
manceuvring, newspaper-mongering and bar-politics of a 
bunch of schoolboy politicians. But, nightmarishly, it is. 


Bonn’s New Top People 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BONN 


R ADENAUER has an incorrigible knack of making his 
D actions appear unduly sinister. This is partly because 
he does not much care what other people think ; nor, except 
for an occasional flash of spleen, does he even try to look 
as though he did. But chiefly it is because he is so sure of 
his own judgment that the questioning processes of demo- 
cratic government often seem to the 83-year-old Chancellor 
an irksome waste of time, and best scamped if they cannot 
be avoided altogether. “ Father knows best” has always 
been an infuriating maxim. 

A Catholic politician more sensitive and worldly-wise 
than Dr Adenauer, persistently accused by his opponents of 
being a tool of “ Rome and reaction,” could be expected to 
take the trouble of keeping his clerical associations in the 
background. Speechless with Schadenfreude—or perhaps 
too coy to say precisely what it has in mind—this week’s 
Vorwarts, the special pride of Social Democratic publishing, 
tops its front page with a large photograph of Herr von 
Brentano (returning chastened from Geneva) entering Dr 
Adenauer’s gate in company with a priest carrying an armful 
of official-looking despatch cases. The priest is no more 
than the Chancellor’s son Paul—the same who provided 
father’s more desperate enemies with another round of 
ammunition by travelling to Washington in the Chancellor’s 
aircraft last week and there consorting with another 
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young man in holy Roman orders—Mr Dulles’s son. Such 
unsporting potshots seem utterly incomprehensible to Dr 
Adenauer. As likely as not, he will be similarly astonished 
by the pother that is bound to be raised when he carries out 
his promise to attend the rally of 300,000 Silesian refugees 
which is being staged in Cologne at the end of June under 
the slogan “ Freedom for Silesia!” He will, of course, 
be counselling restraint. And have not his spokesmen at 
Geneva been solemnly refuting protests that the Federal 
Republic is rearming in order to recover Germany’s lost 
territory ? 

It is with a kindred ingenuousness that the Chancellor 
seems to have been surprised by the suspicions roused by his 
decision to stand for what he has plainly hinted is going to 
be a more politically active presidency ; and by the resent- 
ment provoked by his intimated intention of nominating as 
his own successor Herr Etzel, whom the bulk of the 
Christian Democratic party consider too little known, and 
perhaps altogether too gentle and scholarly, to impress the 
electorate. Dr Adenauer has since put it about that his 
recent researches into the federal basic law have been con- 
ducted purely with the object of ensuring all the more loyal 
an interpretation. The basic law, he has conceded, 
empowers the Bundestag in the last resort to reject the 
president’s nomination for the chancellorship and choose 
its own man. 

Confronted with unexpectedly stiff resistance to his pure 
and selfless schemes, Dr Adenauer has now discreetly said 
for public consumption that he has not finally made up his 
mind about his successor. This tactical withdrawal should 
give him and his party time to settle their differences 
behind the scenes, which they are now trying to do. The 
choice between Herr Etzel and the vote-catching vice- 
chancellor, Herr Erhard, will be no doubt made behind a 
screen of amiability within the next four weeks. The new 
president is to be elected, in Berlin, on July 1st. Confi- 
dently assuming that he will be Dr Adenauer, the parlia- 
mentary party of the Christian Democratic Union have 
tentatively arranged to meet on July 7th in order to settle 
the question of the new Chancellor before the deputies 
scatter for their summer holiday. The posts will be actually 
changed in mid-September. According to the latest fore- 
casts the new chancellor will be Herr Erhard (who is show- 
ing himself in the United States again this week), the vice- 
chancellor Herr Krone (now leader of the Christian Demo- 
crats in the Bundestag), and the economics minister Herr 
Etzel. 

The attention which the Christian Democrats are paying 
to the factor of the beer hall has prompted the frustrated 
Social Democrats to take another look at their own grey 
leadership. The party chairman, Herr Ollenhauer, pro- 
vokes but scanty public interest. His deputy, Herr Wehner, 
could make much more of a mark were he given a free 
hand ; but he has the formidable electioneering handicap of 
having once been a member of the Communist party. 
Professor Carlo Schmid will probably be the party’s candi- 
date for the chancellorship in the 1961 federal elections. 
He is widely known, liked, and trusted ; he is one of the few 
socialist leaders who have what the Germans call Format. 
It was not until the Social Democrats resolved to let him 
run for the presidency that the Christian Democrats appre- 
ciated that they too must put up a man of stature. In fact 
there is something to be said for the socialists’ claim that it 
was really they who thus dislodged the “immovable” 
Chancellor. 
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Mr Lloyd Ploughs On 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA 
Wednesday 


s June came in the Swiss dairy farmers, cherishing their 
A Alpine meadows according to their custom, had 
already taken a good heavy crop of hay and were busy 
drenching the blessed slopes in rich smelly liquid manure 
in preparation for their second. Not so the foreign ministers 
of the great powers, working a drier field ; their first crop 
has still to come and it promises to be meagre. 

Half-way through its fourth week, their conference does 
begin to show enough of a pattern to make it premature 
to dismiss the whole affair as a waste of breath. First came 
the argument about the status of the two German dele- 
gations, and the not very whole-hearted Russian effort to 
get the Poles and Czechs in. Next, the general debate in 
which the prepared plans of either side were expounded 
and exposed to counter-attack. When this was completed, 
all that was left was deadlock. Then, upon the death of 
Mr Dulles, the adjournment to Washington and the move 
to private meetings. By tonight there had been six of these 
meetings, including the two in mid-air over the Atlantic. 

With the change of method went a change of subject, 
from the general to the specific, from the German question 
to Berlin. The two plenary meetings since the return from 
Washington have fitted in with this change. These plenary 
proceedings are still being expounded fully to the assembled 
journalists ; the private meetings are being kept firmly 
private. 


T would be pleasant and logical to infer that the change 
I of subject and method meant an improvement of 
the prospect of success ; but alas, no evidence of that is to 
be found. The manners have been better and the tone 
easier, but that is all. Mr Herter has yet to drop any hint 
of terms lower than those he expounded last week in the 
open phase. Mr Gromyko, though he occasionally lets fall 
a hint of a possible topic on which he might perhaps give 
ground one day, has never yet indicated what the concession 
might be. The French are well dug in on their familiar 
terrain. For Mr Lloyd this must have been a particularly 
difficult week. He was, and still is, engaged in the task 
' of translating into conference tactics the search for an 
accommodation which has been British ‘policy since Mr 
Macmillan’s Moscow expedition, without allowing his tactics 
to impair western solidarity. He has done this job skilfully 
and with a degree of success. Relations between the western 
delegations are better than anyone would gather from the 
hostile treatment that British policy still gets in the western 
European press. Obviously the curious story about Mr 
Lloyd’s future in The Times has added to his difficulties 
and offers, to those who wish, a new way of writing off his 
efforts as useless. Perhaps the damage can be repaired. 
Mr Lloyd, who can do little good either by explaining The 
Times away or by ignoring it, is hardly in a position to 
repair it himself. 

Nevertheless, it is still Mr Lloyd who has defined the 
specific negotiating problem that now remains: that of 
agreeing to “ improve ” the Berlin situation in detail while 
negotiating it in essentials. Naturally he was at once 
accused of intending that the improvements should all be 
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in the communists’ favour, and naturally this is what the 
Russians themselves are anxious to assume. The real posi- 
tion is much less simple. The truth is that while improve- 
ments in the Russians’ sense, of putting a curb on propa- 
ganda and undercover activities, are certainly possible, not 
much of this is capable of being formally agreed ; thus, 
a written agreement to drop secret service activities would 
read very oddly, and its value would be dubious. The 
Americans have made it clear that they are not going to 
give up the RIAS radio station, and that any concessions 
on other matters would have to be reciprocated. Thus the 
idea of “ improvements ” in Berlin comes up sharp against 
the Soviet thesis that East Berlin is the capital of a sovereign 
east German state and can present no problem. 

Finally, even in an interim or partial agreement on Berlin, 
the Americans in particular are disposed to insist on a more 
specific affirmation of the rights of civil access to Berlin 
than was provided by the reticent formula of 1949. If the 
Russians do not meet them on these points, then the 
American position is still that there will not be a summit 
conference. 

All conferences reach a stage when people begin to 
wonder what the communiqué will say at the end. The 
ministers’ task is small but hard: to extract from their 
debates enough in the way of general or specific statements 
that they can all sign to save everybody’s face and permit 
a summit conference to be held. It is possible by now 
to think of general statements that could be uttered about 
the German question, but in concrete terms the ministers 
cannot do much more than send their heads of govern- 
ments the western and Soviet plans as rival documents. 
On Berlin, just conceivably they can do a little better— 
that is, they could agree some propositions and submit only 
a few that are not agreed. Something more than this will 
be needed if there is to be a summit conference at all. 
Possibly Mr Gromyko might provide it, not by concessions 
on Germany er on Berlin, but by some move on one of 
the related subjects that hang in the air of the conference— 
disarmament, European security, or even nuclear tests. If 
he does not, it is hard to see the way out. 


Holland Steers to Starboard 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


ULL employment and an increase in productivity were 
F the central points in the statement with which Pro- 
fessor de Quay introduced, in the Dutch parliament last 
week, the first postwar cabinet to exclude the Socialists. 
The statement fully reflected their exclusion. The de Quay 
government’s first concern is to decrease budgetary deficits 
in order to leave more room in the capital market for 
private investment. Tax relief is highly desirable, accord- 
ing to the new premier, but possible only in so far as the 
increase in national income exceeds the rate of increase of 
the budget. He announced, however, specific plans for tax 
alleviation for private enterprises designed to stimulate 
industrial expansion and exports. 

This implies a completely new approach to Holland’s 
economic and social problems. The anti-inflationary 
measures of 1957 left a feeling of general disappointment. 
Dr Drees’ paternalistic government had tried to distribute 
the burden of these measures equally between wage-earners, 
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private business and the state. In practice, the private sector 
restricted its activity much more than was provided for, 
while the state increased its spending much more than had 
been agreed. Herein lay the origin of the crisis of Decem- 
ber 1958, which provoked the March elections. 

The Socialists, however, still saw no reason to try a new 
approach. They continued to pin their faith to an improve- 
ment of the paternalistic Drees system, which had proved 
more effective in distributing welfare evenly than in expand- 
ing it. Their tendency to go just a little too far in this 
direction was the fundamental reason why the old coalition 
could not again be restored. 

Two immediate measures were announced by the new 
cabinet. House rents, which had been kept artificially low 
since the war, will be raised, and state subsidies to farmers 
for milk. will be abolished. This will lead to an increase in 
the cost of living. But compensation will be sought not, 
as hitherto, by a general wage increase, but by increases 
negotiated by employers’ and employees’ associations with- 
out direct state intervention. The rate of wage increase 
will, therefore, differ between the various branches of 
industry. The government will only intervene when price 
increases which affect the Dutch competitive position on 
the world market are involved. 

The paragraph in Professor de Quay’s statement on the 
six-nation European common market and relations with the 
other OEEC countries reflected a new trend in public 
opinion. There is widespread disappointment and mistrust 
in Holland about the consequences of the community 
policy. This is due to several disturbing experiences. First, 
there is the coal crisis, which, under the pressure of a 
Franco-German bilateral policy, will lead to a policy of 
import restrictions that are to the disadvantage of the ports 
of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and will cause an unwelcome 
increase in coal prices. Secondly, there is general concern 
about the Franco-German bilateral grain agreement, which 
is regarded as indicating how the articles of the six-nation 
Rome treaty on minimum prices for agricultural products 
and on long-term contracts will be carried out. Finally, 
there is the reluctance of France, and of Germany under 
French pressure, to negotiate further on the question of 
the free trade area, which the Dutch have always held to 
be a necessary complement to the six-nation common 
market. The new premier has emphatically repeated this 
Dutch conviction. 


Nyasa Fairy Tales and 
Witch Hunts 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CENTRAL AFRICA 





wo new events have highlighted the inconsistency of 
the Nyasaland government’s policy. First, Mr Gar- 
field Todd was refused permission to hold a public meeting 
in Blantyre. Officially the refusal came from the police ; 
but it is an ill-kept secret that the decision was in fact made 
by the executive council, probably at the instigation of the 
Federal party elements. This decision is remarkable, since 
the Nyasaland government has been feverishly searching for 
the past two months for some party which it could claim 
is more truly representative of African opinion than Con- 
gress. Mr Todd’s Central African party seemed the only 
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possible candidate for such a role, and so it was expected 
that he would be received kindly and given every possible 
opportunity of gaining African supporters. It is, inciden- 
tally, unlikely that he will gain many, since his party covers 
the whole federation, and most Nyasaland Africans will not 
touch anything that is remotely federal. 


The second event which throws considerable discredit 
on the Nyasaland government, was the publication of the 
second of two propaganda pamphlets by the government 
information office, entitled “Talking Points for Govern- 
ment Officers, Estate Owners and Managers,” excerpts 
from which have also been printed in the official information 
bulletin circulated free amongst Africans. Both these pam- 
phlets are written in the manner of fairy tales for five-year- 
olds (presumably because the government realises that the 
majority of educated Africans are already in gaol), and are 
designed to put the blame for every misfortune on the 
shoulders of the African National Congress. They are also 
a direct exhortation to start a witch hunt. To quote: 


Do you know of any member of Congress living near you 
who has not yet been arrested? Do you know of any 
group of Congress members near you who are plotting 
trouble ? If you do you must tell the Boma (government), 
so that these wicked people can be arrested and removed 
from your area. . . . You can either report personally to a 
government officer, or, if you prefer to remain anonymous, 
send an unsigned letter to your district commissioner or 
police officer, giving the name and address of any Congress 
member still at large. (There is no need to put a stamp 
on your letter.) 


It seems clear that the government is determined to dis- 
courage Africans from joining even a liberal party as respon- 
sible as Mr Todd’s. As for Congress, which, it must be 
remembered, was the only African political party in Nyasa- 


_ dand and had an openly declared policy of self-government 


outside the federation, it is to be completely crushed: 
Whether they are charged with criminal offences or not, 
the Congress leaders are going to stay in prison for a long 


time until they constitute no threat to the peaceful lives 
of the inhabitants of the country. 


It is difficult to see how this sort of policy is going to 
assist the Nyasaland government in its task of bringing 
about responsible self-government. This _ short-sighted 
policy is presumably forced on it, however, by the fact that 
it is pledged to federation, which is almost universally 
opposed by politically conscious Nyasaland Africans. 
Being thus compelled to suppress virtually all African 
political opinion, it seems likely to forfeit African sympathy, 
and increase the clamour for secession ; in this way it will 
ryin the chances of economic development on which the 
whole case for the federation rests. 
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Some of the many hundreds of welded aluminium fabrications built by Fairey for 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. Each of the three examples at 
the top weighs 44 tons; the other weighs 18 cwt and has a diameter of 8 ft. 5 im 
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T this time of year, the sun rises over Moacéw. sen 
after 3 a.m. with a nulk-white light that makes 
the limes seem greener than they do in other 
countries and soaks into the bricks and stones of the 
city until the walls become luminous, rose-red, yellow, 
apricot, green and white below the Kremlin’s pure gold 
domes. Spring comes late to Moscow in a flurry of 
new young leaves and lilac, the signal for a rush to get 
new building under way before the autumn frosts bring 
work to a standstill. The children pick dandelions all 
day long with ferocious concentration, customers stand 


four and five deep at the counters selling guns and fish- 


ing rods, and the first cuts were made a fortnight ago 
on a new underpass where Gorky Street joins Mokho- 
vaya Street just below Red Square. 

Moscow’s polygot hotel population is still predomin- 
antly a business, not a tourist one, made up of Russians 
from the provinces ; East Germans and Czechs ; a sub- 
stantial Middle East contingent coming mainly from 
Egypt and Iraq ; tired-eyed Americans ; Chinese army 
athletes six feca tall ; and a handful of British visitors 
looking as surprised to find themselves inside the Iron 
Curtain as Alice to reach the other side of the looking 
glass. Expense-account entertaining appears to play 
much the same part in Moscow as it does in the West, 
and the visitor looking for tangible evidence of Russian 
trade with the West might find it in the Turin-built 
Michelin tyres of many Russian buses or the shipment 
to Caracas of such unexpected freight as Russian-built 
electronic data processing equipment. With consider- 
able secrecy, permission has recently been given to the 
American Rand Corporation — a “nationalised” 
research back-room set up by the US Air Force—to set 
up Moscow offices for the possible purchase of Russian 
inventions for the United States. Only those Westerners 
who actually live and work in Moscow or those who, 
like Sir David Eccles, come to the capital with the 
object of extracting firm written commitments from 
their hosts, know of the days and even months of pre- 
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Air Ti ‘chet to Mieow 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN THE USSR - 


inninaty stonewalling which pass in Russia under the 
name of negotiations before these deals are completed 
with a speed and suddenness calculated to throw the 
other side off balance. 

To tourists, and to visiting firemen of every kind and 
species (“delegation ” is a powerful word in Moscow 
that opens many doors closed to resident foreigners, 
besides getting quick service in restaurants) the city 
presents a very different face ; urbane, confident and 
coloured with a certain amount of good-natured patron- 
age. Shop assistants explain tolerantly that tourists 
cannot afford to buy the luxury goods, the glass, 
enamels, lacquers, the expensive dolls, or the 
embroidered shirts that Russians give each other for 
presents. This is hardly surprising because while a 
rouble bought at the standard rate of exchange costs 
Is. 8d., and one bought at the special rate for tourists 
costs 84d., its actual purchasing power is probably 
about 6d. or even less. 

Rents are cheap, based on a percentage of the 
wage of the most highly-paid member of the family 
and ignoring the earnings of the rest. Having fallen 
into the trap of mistaking three American visitors for 
typically drab middle-aged Russian housewives, your 
correspondent is wary of making any comparisons 
between Russian and Western standards of dress. The 
uniforms of officers, or airline captains and, for that 
matter, the frilled petticoats of some Intourist guides 
indicate that the Russians can and do tailor textiles of 
extremely high quality when they choose. The fact that 
they do not apparently put these on sale in the big 


_ Moscow department stores seems part of a policy that 


regards these stores, like the big chains in this country, 
as catering for what would be called here a lower 
middle-class market with decidedly provincial stan- 
dards of taste. The lampshade and furnishing depart- 
ments are particularly revealing. 

Since British European Airways recently became the 
sixth Western operator to open a direct air service 
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to Moscow (the Finnish and Scandinavian airlines 
began flying there in 1956 and the Belgian, Dutch and 
French last year) British travel agents have been able 
to negotiate much better terms with their Russian coun- 
terpart, Intourist, than they have before. Even though 
the standard Intourist charge of about £11 a day, 
which includes first-class hotel, car, driver and guide, is 
good value compared with the tariff of comparable 
hotels in the West, it remains well beyond the pocket 
of the average British holidaymaker. Within the last 
few days, travel agents have been able to make arrange- 
ments with Intourist that bring the charge down to 
something nearer £3 a day (plus £118 for the tourist 
return fare) and; what they consider even more impor- 
tant, leave the choice of hotel, method of travel and 
itinerary to be decided from the British end and merely 
rubber-stamped in Russia. 

This is a major advance, but whether it will give any 
significant stimulus to tourist traffic is an open question. 
Moscow and -the surrounding countryside have 
moments of breath-taking beauty; the restoration of 
those parts of the Kremlin and other historic buildings 
open to visitors has been done with skill and an 
unexpectedly subtle sense of colour. Modern Russian 
building at its worst is no uglier than the average muni- 
cipal housing scheme in. London, Paris and New York 
and at its best has a number of commendable features, 
including experimental methods of construction col- 
lected together on one housing estate given over to 
this purpose. But the city as a whole has few of the 
amenities that the average British holidaymaker norm- 
ally expects when abroad, other than ice-cream of 
almost forgotten prewar quality, and for this reason 
travel agents tend to regard the Soviet Union as a 
strictly off-beat vacation. 

This has a bearing on the volume of traffic that 
British European Airways can expect to carry between 
this country and the Soviet Union. Other airlines flying 
to Moscow have found that their traffic is largely diplo- 
matic, with a sprinkling of businessmen, a few rare 
tourists and an occasional unexpected consignment of 
freight such as the two tons of penicillin recently flown 
in by the Scandinavian carrier, SAS.. BEA’s experience 
during the first week or so of the new service appears 
to be conforming to this pattern. It has been offered 
westbound Russian freight, such as gold and electronic 
equipment, in tonnages big enough to make the service 
break even immediately, but with no promise that this 
will continue. Where other, long-range airlines are pre- 
pared to operate at a loss to Moscow in the hope that 
they will eventually be allowed to use it as a staging 
point to the Far East, BEA has to try and break even 
on Russian-bound traffic alone, which will only be possi- 
ble if it is allowed to operate into more than one Russian 
city. Negotiations are now in hand to allow a stop at 
Leningrad, but it will be difficult to make any service 
to Russia profitable until the corporation can put 
Comets on the route next year. 

This is not because the Comet is a conspicuously 
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economic aircraft to operate, but because the big 
Viscounts used by BEA have to carry fuel for 1,400 
miles of non-stop flying. It is 900 miles from Copen- 
hagen, the last re-fuelling point, to Moscow and 500 
miles from Moscow to Minsk or Riga, the two alterna- 
tive airports offered by the Russians for those occasions 
when Moscow’s sudden and notorious thunderstorms 
close the airport. This weight of fuel reduces their 
payload from 58 to about 30-36 passengers. As the 
Russian airline, Aeroflot, gently points out, it is the 
shortcomings of BEA’s aircraft that make it necessary 
to operate both Russian and English services with a 
stop at Copenhagen. Aeroflot’s own jet Tu 104s 
could do the journey between London and Moscow 
non-stop as easily as they do the journey between 
Moscow and Paris. 


— is well aware of the key position of Moscow 
as a transit point between East and West and adver- 
tises “fly via Moscow and save time.” Using Aeroflot 
jets, the journey from London to Delhi takes 12 hours, 
compared to 133 by BOAC, and the journey to Pekin 
15. Although the Tu 104 shows unmistakable traces of 
having been evolved from a bomber—its cockpit with 
a transparent nose has a military air that no amount of 
carpeting can disguise—the three new aircraft with 
which it is being replaced all look as if they had been 
designed from the outset for commercial use. Surpris- 
ingly, when the West is converting its fleets to pure 
jets, these three new aircraft are all turbo-props ; one 
is already in service, the second just coming into service, 
and the third promised for delivery this autumn. They 
range from medium stage lengths like those between 
Moscow and Kiev to 9,000-mile range machines capable 
of spanning the Soviet Union from end to end, and vary 
in size from 100 to 200 passengers. The interior fittings 


- could have been planned by one of the better and less 


fidgety American designers except that cabin, cockpit 
and galley all provide far more space than any Western 
airline could afford to. There appear to have been 
some teething troubles with the engines, and the last 
two aircraft, the Il 18 and Tu 114, are at least six 
months late in coming into service. 

In many respects, Aeroflot operates much like any 
Western airline ; the 60 hours a month that its pilots 
are allowed to fly on jets and the 120 hours on other 
types of aircraft do not differ noticeably from BEA’s 
own regulations, and 80 per cent of the huge Russian 
fleet is expected to be serviceable at any one time. But 
there is a significant difference in the approach to 
operating economy, which is shown not only in the 
amount of “ wasted” space inside the aircraft cabins 
but in the rapid rate at which engines are overhauled. 
BEA’s Dart engines on the Viscount are overhauled 
every 2,500 hours, but the Russian engines are over- 
hauled every 800 hours on the piston-engined Il 14, 
500 hours on the turbo-prop II 18 ( a new engine, so 
this is less surprising) but only 400 hours on the jet 
Tu 104 which has been in international service for 
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at least three years. This suggests that Aeroflot has 
to make do with military engines that are designed for 
a short life at high performance ; the other, unlikely, 
alternative is that the Russians have discovered how 
to make a cheap, expendable engine. The cost of 


engine overhaul is a big item in airline expenses and _ 


though it may not worry Aeroflot’s accountants, this 
high rate of. maintenance could be a serious deterrent 
to export sales of Russian civil aircraft. 

It is easy to exaggerate the immense progress made 
by Aeroflot. Air transport is developing inside Russia 
on much the same lines as in the United States and for 
much the same reasons. Aeroflot probably carries 
about 10 million passengers a year—exact figures 
are difficult to get—which is perhaps one quarter 
of the traffic carried by the major internal airlines of the 
United States. The switch to the air is encouraged by 
the fare policy ; it costs one fifth less to travel from 
Moscow to Leningrad by jet than by the crack Red 
Arrow express train. But only 150 aircraft come in and 
out of Moscow every day (making in airline jargon, 300 
movements) compared with 250 aircraft at London air- 
port on a busy summer’s day. At any one time 
between 20 and 25 aircraft may be passing through the 
Moscow airport control zone, numbers small enough 
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to be handled by one man and his assistant. 

It seems unlikely on these figures that Moscow air- 
port and its surroundings are busy enough to justify 
installing navigation equipment as elaborate as the 
Decca system that is designed specifically for areas so 
crowded that aircraft are flying almost wing-tip to wing- 
tip. The fairly elementary landing aids ordered from 
Pye by the Russians two weeks ago seem much more 
in keeping with the actual traffic requirements. The 
Moscow traffic control is at present housed in two 
separate buildings, one for the area up to 100 kilo- 
metres from the airport and the other for long-range 
control extending from 500 to 800 kilometres. This 
extraordinarily inconvenient arrangement will end 
when the new control building is finished. Meanwhile, 
the actual technical equipment of the airport, its radar, 
its blind-weather landing and general communications 
are of the type found in any Western airport of the same 
size ; the unusual feature is the high standard of 
English spoken by the controllers, which is in sharp 
contrast to the sub-basic English of some other contin- 
ental controllers. It is now easier to visit Moscow than 
at any time since the start of the cold war; all that 
remains is to think up some good reason for wanting to 
go there. The ball is in Mr K’s court. 
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TAKE-OVER BIDS 


Primer for Politicians 


y the logic of the market place, property that is not 
B fully or properly utilised will always be attractive to 
any buyer that can make it more profitable. The take-over 
bid simply applies that logic, sweepingly but justifiably. 
There may be gain to the victor and pain to the loser. But 
that too is logical, for the buyer will not bid unless there 


is the expectation of profit and the “ loser ” is not (in share ° 


bids at any rate) the owner of the property, but the man 
who was being paid by the shareholders to administer their 
interests. Shareholders can always refuse a bid and often 
do ; they are the sole judges and it is their own self-interest 
that brings them to a decision. 

To speak, as Mr Sydney Irving did in Parliament on 
Tuesday, of “ economic gang warfare that has no regard to 
the interests of the nation” is fustian political stuff. The 
market in property or shares works in exactly the same way 
as the market for cabbages; through the competition 
between personal interests it produces the best accommoda- 
tion that is possible between them. In that sense it can 
be said to serve the widest aims of the economy. To regu- 
late the market to serve predetermined ends is a different 
matter—one of political choice. To equate nationalisation 
with take-over bids, as some speakers and writers have 
recently done, is to mix up the politics hopelessly with the 





economics. The notion that “the people” have some 
right to share in the “ profits” of take-over bids has somie 
ugly overtones, for it is the activities of governmental 
authorities in the last generation in such matters as 
nationalisation, compulsory purchase of land, and seques- 
tration of foreign securities that have sometimes been 
reminiscent of the stick-up man. Mr Clore offers his price ; 
shareholders can accept it, or they can see him off. That 
is more than holders of electricity supply companies’ stocks. 
were able to do in 1946. 


BREWING MERGER 


Ind Coope and Taylor, Walker 


¢¢ ANYTHING Clore can do, we shall do better” will un- 

doubtedly be the theme of the reply of the Watney 
Mann directors to his bid. In this expectation, Watney 
Mann ordinary shares, though down on short-term profit 
taking from a high point of 77s. to 73s., still stand well 
above Mr Clore’s bid of 60s. The Watney Mann directors 
will no doubt point to the economies that have resulted from 
brewing mergers in the past, and they will certainly approve 
the latest example—Ind Coope’s bid for the ordinary capital 
of the London brewers, Taylor, Walker—as a natural pheno- 
menon, not to be confused for a moment with a bid from 
outside the industry. This is an agreed merger which the 
directors of Taylor, Walker, who control 163,000 of the 
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2,593,000 ordinary shares, urge other shareholders to accept. 
The offer is a fair one of 15 Ind Coope ordinary shares for 
every four Taylor, Walker ordinary units. With the Ind 
Coope at 16s., that puts a-value of 60s. on Taylor, Walker 
shares, which since Mr Clore’s foray have risen from 36s. 
to 51s. 6d. It happens that Ind Coope offer the same imme- 
diate gain in terms of market value that Mr Clore’s bid 
offered to Watney Mann shareholders. 


Talks about the possibility of a merger between these two 
breweries began as long ago as 1953. They were renewed 
early in May and the terms finally settled on Monday. It 
is not, said Lieutenant-Colonel William Kingsmill, the chair- 
man of Taylor, Walker, “a speculative real estate deal or 
a financial raiding party,” but rather “a natural fusion of 
complementary forces to obtain greater efficiency in pro- 
duction, distribution, and service to the public.” If it goes 
through, it will bring Ind Coope into the London and 
Home Counties areas, adding 1,360 public houses and off 
licences to the 4,000 public houses and 51 hotels it already 
owns. It will make Ind Coope the biggest national brewer, 
with public houses in every area of the country and prob- 
ably second only in production to Guinness. It will give 
Ind Coope control of five breweries in the London area 
and in a few localities too many competing outlets. 
** Rationalisation ” will close down some of these breweries 
and public houses ; some may be sold and others be modern- 
ised. All this is a familiar recipe to the brewing industry 
and one that Mr Clore has not been able to improve on for 
Watney Mann. Both his bid and this merger have the same 
economic justification. The question that the Watney Mann 
shareholders have to decide is who will do it more effi- 
ciently: the brewers with their experience of the trade 
and their measured ways or Mr Clore, whose flair extends 
beyond finance to hiring the right kind of help. 


GEORGE NEWNES 


Victory for Odhams 


IcTorRY for Odhams Press in the struggle to acquire 
V George Newnes is now a formality. The Odhams 
offer of two ordinary shares (currently quoted at 25s. 9d.) 
plus 45s. in cash for each Newnes ordinary share remains 
open until June roth but the other bidder, the News of the 
World, has already retired from the competition, with the 
announcement through Hambros Bank that as the conditions 
attached to its cash bid of 90s. had not been fulfilled, its 
offer had lapsed. It added that it had offered a “ fair 
price” ; but that price compared with a value of 96s. 6d. 
represented by the Odhams bid and a market price of 
94s. 3d. 

In their formal offer, the directors of Odhams said that 
there should be no difficulty in maintaining the ordinary 
dividend at 173 per cent on the capital as increased by both 
the Newnes and the Hulton Press offers. They described 
the Odhams and Newnes businesses as “ to a large extent 
complementary ” and both they and the directors of Newnes 
(who have advised shareholders to accept the Odhams bid) 
expect that “considerable economies ” will result from the 
merger, “ without prejudice to the employees of both com- 
panies.” The two groups compete with each other for 
readers and advertisements. and though the merger will 
produce a very strong block against commercial television 
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and also against the development of the Amalgamated Press 
by the Daily Mirror group, it is likely that “ economies ” 
will mean the disappearance of at least some titles. 


THE ECONOMY 


Out of the Saucer 


HE rise of 1-2 per cent in industrial production sug- 
gested by the preliminary estimate of 108-109 (1954 = 
100) for April in the official index takes output back to the 
level of early 1958, before the shallow recession began ; 
and the mood of growing confidence in industry suggests 
that the rise will have been going on since. The upward 
turn in April no doubt reflected record output of motor 
cars and other durable consumer goods; but it also included 
a welcome rise in steel output, which had been one of the 
heavy industries depressing the general output index for 
most of the last year. Since customers have begun to cease 
drawing down stocks of steel, one would expect them to 
have increased their demands upon intermediate engineer- 
ing suppliers too. Output may thus already have “ saucered 
out” of a minor recession of which the bottom was about 
4 per cent lower than in September, 1957, or April, 1959— 
and before the reflationary impetus of the budget could have 
been exerting anything approaching its full effect. 
Unequal fortunes continue to attend the different major 
groups of industry and the individual industries within them, 
contributing to the differential development that over the 
years accrues into structural change in the economy. Last 
year the only groups increasing steadily through the year, 
regardless of recession, were food, drink .and tobacco ; the 
utilities, primarily electricity ; and paper and printing—all 
contributing to the higher living standards of most of the 
people even in a year when a few more people, steadily, 
were out of work. Electricity, newsprint, and packaging 
board are manufactures on the fringe of consumers’ “ service 
purchasing ” ; by contrast, output of some basic consumer 
goods such as clothing and textiles continued to decline 
last year. Output of most plant and machinery was still 
fairly high but past the peak of its three-year surge ; how- 
ever, the building of offices and houses, late last year, seemed 
to be bringing some recovery in the construction industries 
and their suppliers. Even in the production of durable con- 
sumer goods and their associated products a similar process 
of sorting out is going on ; record production of cars is not 
paralleled in the commercial vehicles industry, while output 
of cycles seems to be depressed by adverse social trends here 
as well as by the growth of local manufacture in markets 
abroad. Output in the chemical industries has been growing 
again ; the oil refineries, in particular, were producing 30 
per cent more products than a year ago, in ebullient contrast 
to the coal industry’s efforts to bring its output down 
towards the tonnage of coal that it can sell. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Writing on the Wall 


T would obviously be premature to say, at this early 
I stage of Britain’s recovery from recession, that the rise 
in ordinary shares has gone far enough. If present uncer- 
tainties, political and economic, were satisfactorily sur- 
mounted, many leading equities would look cheap 
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at today’s prices. That is looking to the future. For the 
present, signs accumulate that the equity market may have 
over-reached itself. The speculative fever evident in the 
following of every rumour and buying of second grade 
stocks has this week embraced those old friends, Baltic 
bonds and Channel Tunnel. 

An earlier warning came last week from America, as the 
Federal Reserve raised re-discount rates from 3 to 3} per 
cent ; they have not been higher for a generation. Now 
officials of the US Treasury are rumoured to be urging 
Congress to raise the maximum permitted interest rate on 
government bonds above the present 4} per cent. No one 
should be bemused by the present state of the dollar in the 
foreign exchange markets and underestimate the significance 
of such moves for London. The further rise in the London 
Treasury bill rate last Friday, to over 3% per cent, was a 
logical adjustment—though it also owed something to the 
weakness of gilt-edged. 

Wall Street has paused this week, at its dizzy height ; 
and in London, despite a new record in number of bargains, 
blue chips as a whole have risen only slightly (though 
on Monday substantial Continental and American buying 
produced a sharp rise in Unilever and on Wednesday specu- 
lation in brewery shares flared up again on news of a pro- 
posed merger between Ind Coope and Taylor Walker). In 
mid-week gilt-edged were making a rather better showing— 
as the gap between the yields on The Economist indicator 
of ordinary shares and on Old Consols narrowed to vanish- 
ing point. The danger signs are clear. 


STERLING 


Smaller Gold Surplus 


FTER making Britain’s gold payment equivalent to £58 
million ($162 million) for the increased quota in the 
International Monetary Fund, the central reserves of gold, 
dollars and other convertible currencies fell by £47 million 
in May. There was also a special payment of £1 million 
to settle old debts in the European Payments Union, so 
that the true surplus for the month was £12 million. This 
follows an April surplus of £44 million, and taken together, 
the results are good. From now on the dollar surplus must 
be expected to run down, as seasonal influences become 
adverse. In the months ahead, Britain will also have to meet 
part of the £40 million in gold needed to pay up the 
increases in other sterling countries’ IMF quotas. 

The flush season in earnings for the rest of the sterling 
area is reflected in figures of the sterling balances at end- 
March. These show that in the first quarter of the year 
the overseas sterling countries raised their London balances 
by £58 million, to £2,675 million—{96 million above their 
low point last September. Total sterling balances, however, 
fell in the March quarter, by £98 million to £3,869 million. 
This movement is wholly accounted for by special influences. 
The fall of £85 million in the holdings of “ non-territorial 
organisations ” reflects Britain’s repurchase of £71 million 
sterling from the IMF ; and the big fall from £372 million 
to £309 million in balances of OEEC countries is largely 
a technical result of the ending of the European Payments 
Union and of the transfer by the German Bundesbank of 
£224 million from its account at the Bank of England to the 
British Government. There seem to have been no signifi- 
cant withdrawals of foreign funds in London—though the 
big build-up in 1958 when London monzy rates were notably 
higher than New York has clearly ceased. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Rates Coming Down? 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer told a National Savings 
oe rally last Saturday that he contemplated no 
“immediate” changes in the terms of small savings 
securities. But the stress seemed obvious. Mr Amory 
reminded the savings workers of his responsibility to keep 
the interest burden on small savings in line ; a difference 
of one half per cent on one of these securities represents 
several million pounds a year in debt interest from the 
budget. To a significant degree, rates on national savings 
are now out of line. Hence their extraordinary success last 
year, when Bank rate came down from 7 to 4 per cent, and 
rates on Treasury bills and on deposit accounts followed. 


Limit Last 
“‘ National *’ Savings Yield, per cent of change 
Holding in rate 


Savings certificates . £4 4s. tax free p.a. if held 1,000 units 1956 


for 7 years; equivalent (£750) 

to £6 I7s. gross with 

tax at standard rate, 

and £11 4s. with tax at 

12s. 6d. 

Defence bonds..... £5 p.a., subject to tax, £2,000 1958 

plus £3 tax free after 

7 years. 

Post Office Savings £2 10s., free of income £3,000 (Rate 
Bank ard Trustee tax (not surtax) for first (£500 in fixed 
Savings Bank, £15 of interest. any one by 
ordinary dept. year) statute) 

Premium bonds.... Prize fund of 4 per cent. £500 

Market Rates 

Leading building £3 5s. tax paid; equiva- Usually May, 

society (shares). lent to £5 6s. gross £5,000 in 1959 
with tax at 7s. 9d. any one 
society. 

Deposit account at £2, subject to tax. None. Nov., 
clearing bank. 1958 

Deposit at leading £4 10s. subject to tax. No stand- Nov., 
finance house. ard limit. 1958 


Rates on shares and deposits in building societies are now 
being reduced ; the building societies have been waiting on 
national savings, but their turn has come first. 

The first effect of the Chancellor’s ruminations will pre- 
sumably be to induce all investors who do not hold their 
full limit of savings certificates and defence bonds—the 
prize fund for premium bonds and interest paid by the 
savings banks are unlikely to change—to get in under the 
wire. But once a reduction is made, the new issue may 
not be easy to sell, as happened in 1947, the last time that 
a less attractive issue of savings certificates was made. 
Surtax payers can be expected to come in and buy up to 
the limit of the new issue ; but in terms of gross interest 
this is expensive borrowing indeed. With its constant diffi- 
culties in the gilt-edged market, the Treasury ought to be 
especially reluctant to risk losing the support of the small 
investor ; recent experience suggests that the rate does 
count. 


LINERS 


The Queen Victoria? 


UITE confounding earlier indications of the kind of 
liner that it might choose to replace the present trans- 


atlantic Queens, the 


Cunard Steam-ship Company 
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‘announced last week that it had in mind one of 80,000 
gross tons to replace the Queen Mary, which is 81,237 gross 
tons. It sent broad specifications of the proposed replace- 
ment, with an estimate of cost, to the Minister of Transport 
last weekend: Mr Watkinson had asked also for a study of 
the expected growth of traffic across the Atlantic, by air 
(including possible supersonic liners) and by sea, over the 
next 25 years. He has already had an independent survey 
on Cunard’s financial position. Colonel D. H. Bates, chair- 
man of Cunard, said that the new ship would take another 
12 to 18 months on the drawing board and four years to 
build—presumably at John Brown’s. The rough estimate 
of cost is still of the order of £25-£30 million. 

Gross tonnage is a measure of the space enclosed in a 
ship, not of weight: the liner to replace the Queen Mary, 
by employing light alloys, will be able to achieve the 30 
knots required with somewhat lighter engines, and will have 
a draught of only 30 feet against the Mary’s 39 feet, enabling 
it to dock at Southampton at any state of the tide. The new 
liner, however, would still be much larger than the United 
States or the new French liner. Cunard’s decision will 
presumably arouse even more criticism than before from 
some shipping men who are publicly arguing that several 
smaller liners, with mainly one-class accommodation and 
far less elaborate catering than the somewhat overpowering 
hospitality of the present Queens, would serve Britain better 
on the surface of the Atlantic. With a similar number of 
passengers, the liner proposed by Cunard might offer even 
greater luxury and service (and perhaps an even higher crew- 
passenger ratio ?) than the present vessels. 

This is an argument primarily for practical shipping men 
and naval architects, perhaps with evidence about future 
trends in traffic from the general travel business and from 
shipping’s rivals the airlines. The extent of the public 
interest in it will depend upon the stake of public money 
put into building the liner. Cunard seems to have gained 
almost without argument the point that there shall be a 
building subsidy, or similar assistance. But if the assistance 
is to be as expensive as seems likely, Parliament should 
certainly insist upon some independent economic assessment 
of the best size and kind of ship or ships to subsidise 
before it rubberstamps the Government’s decision to proffer 
the money. This will not be Cunard’s business alone. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Home Truths 


HE Parliamentary and Scientific Committee of the 

House of Commons heard some unpalatable home 
truths about atomic power on Wednesday from Mr Robert 
McKinney, who was chairman of the Congressional panel 
on atomic energy three years ago and has recently retired 
from the post of US representative to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna. Mr McKinney was 
ostensibly speaking about the Euratom nuclear power pro- 
gramme, but it cannot have escaped his listeners that much 
of what he was saying applied equally well to Britain. Few 
experts have yet discussed the coal crisis in Western Europe 
along with the Euratom nuclear power programme, but 
when they do they are led, like Mr McKinney, quite 
inevitably to conclude that the probabilities of supply and 
price of conventional fuels like coal, oil and natural gas 
have changed so radically since the Suez crisis of 1956— 
when the Euratom programme was drafted—that high cost 
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nuclear power is not needed in the energy supplies of 
Western Europe in the near future. He congratulated the 
public utilities of the Euratom countries for the hard- 
headed way that they had faced up to this fact and (unlike 
their British counterparts), have refused to be stampeded 
into ordering nuclear power stations. 

About the high costs of nuclear power, Mr McKinney 
has no doubts at all. “In 1959,” he said, “we in the 
United States have found that the real costs of building 
nuclear power plants are much higher than we assumed in 
the ‘impressionistic’ period of atomic energy ” which he 
dates at around 1955. Individual nuclear power stations 
that were expected to cost $50 million to build in the 
United States now seem likely to cost $110 million and 
are still not finished. He suggested that the 15,000 mega- 
watt nuclear programme for Euratom, planned to be com- 
pleted in ten years from 1957, was now completely un- 
realistic and is likely to be replaced by a much more experi- 
mental programme involving perhaps five or six nuclear 
power stations in all. There is a crying need, especially 
in Britain, for more of this kind of informed criticism of 
investment programmes that commit countries to massive 
capital expenditure for a decade or more ahead. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Puzzle about the Figures 


IRE purchase debt at the end of April approached 

£700 million, compared with {£500 million at the 
end of the credit squeeze last summer ; and the figures of 
Hire Purchase Information for May suggest that the expan- 
sion was then continuing in full spate. Total contracts for 
cars last month were very near their all-time record in 
April. Indeed, the surprising thing about the Board of 
Trade’s preliminary estimate of the HP debt in April is 
that it is not larger. At £28 million, the rise is only a shade 
above the rise in March ; since business in cars is known 
to have increased sharply, this implies a slackening in dur- 
able household goods. Yet direct observation and the 
Board of Trade’s report on retail trade in April show that 
sales of durable goods rose sharply in budget month. Total 
hire purchase debt does not move exactly in line with new 
HP sales, as it reflects also repayments on past contracts. 
There may also be some timing lags in reports from shops 
and finance houses. But these influences do not obviously 
explain the present puzzle. Possibly the detailed official 
figures due later this month will help. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Lesser Breeds within the Law 


usT over four million people have money in shares and 
J deposits of building societies; Some of them, attracted 
by high rates of interest, have invested in societies that 
are more interested in financing property development and 
speculation than in lending on mortgage on owner-occupied 


property. To these investors Sir Cecil Crabbe, the chief 
registrar of friendly societies, issues in his latest report as 
clear a warning as any public servant could. A building 
society can lend on the security of shops, hotels, cinemas, 
farms and other commercial pioperty. That is entirely 
legal. But although funds so lent, as Sir Cecil says, may 
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seem to be adequately’ secured, “there is a speculative 
element in much of this property and often there is no 
reliable covenant given by an individual or evidence of the 
borower’s ability to repay the mortgage.” This leads Sir 
Cecil to conclude : 


If the investing public wish to be sure that their money 
is being lent on the security of owner-occupied property 
they are advised to inquire as to the mortgage policy of 
the society and in any event to be content to receive the 
normal rate of interest and not be attracted by extravagant 
offers. 


Building societies can expand by mergers as well as by 
active lending policies. To those societies that openly pro- 
claim their«willingness to accept a transfer of engagements 
Sir Cecil gives another pertinent reminder of his powers. 
He has the power to waive certain stipulations on voting on 
a transfer of éngagements ; so he keeps a watchful eye on 
negotiations for mergers. In the exercise of this power, he 
has regard to the possibility that the reserves of a society 
which is party to a merger may be excessively weakened 
and that reserves may be extravagantly dissipated by com- 
pensation to directors and other officers and by bonuses to 
shareholders. 


THE FUEL MARKET 


An Embarrassment of Coke 


TOCKS of unsold coke in Britain today are not as vast in 
S sheer tonnage as those that the National Coal Board 
holds of coal: on May 16th there were 23 million tons of 
gas coke and 4.4 million tons of metallurgical coke at gas- 
works and coke ovens. Commercially, however, the stocks 
of ordinary coke weighed even more heavily on the market: 
unsold coal stocks represent just over six weeks’ consump- 
tion, over and above consumers’ own holdings, but the coke 
unsold represents no less than five months’ supplies to 
domestic and industrial consumers. 
~~ This collapse in demand for ordinary smokeless solid fuels 
—which has not mollified those consumers who complain 
at the closing of anthracite mines that were losing about 
£4 a ton even at premium prices—-has hit the Coal Board 
hard financially ; has somewhat stiffened its relations with 
the steel industry ; and has been one of the factors influenc- 
ing the gas industry to lean farther over to oil. Last year, 
for the first time since nationalisation, the board made a 
loss on its coke ovens and by-products works, losing 3s. 1d., 
before charging interest, on each ton of coke that it carbon- 
ised. In its report last week the board referred delicately 
to an agreement, made in 1954 with the steel industry, that 
if it maintained and somewhat developed its coking capacity, 
metallurgical coke consumers in times of over-supply would 
reduce their own coke production as much as their pur- 
chases from the Coal Board and other merchant coke pro- 
ducers. In the first quarter of 1958, however, merchant 
supplies of blast furnace coke were down by 20 per cent 
on a year before, while those from steel industry ovens were 
practically unchanged ; and in April last year the steel 
industry gave notice to terminate the agreement formally 
as well as in practice. “A basis of agreement,” the board 
commented, “ was reached early in 1959”: this does not 
appear to provide for the board and the other oven operators 
any very considerable guarantees. 


The gas industry, in its ordinary plant, turns about a 
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third of the heat in every ton of coal it processes into gas 
and the remainder into about 10 cwt of coke. Inability to 
sell this all too solid second fuel last year has spurred the 
gas managers to reply as far as possible upon buying gas 
from coke ovens and oil refineries, to gasify much more oil 
than before, and to press forward its experiments with 
liquid methane with enthusiasm ; anything that gives it gas 
to sell without coke to stock will help. The Coal Board’s 
attitude towards proposed reductions in forward estimates 
of coal required for gas is necessarily ambivalent. It puts 
great store, rightly or wrongly, by its own development of 
manufactured smokeless solid fuels for the ordinary home, 
and an over-supply of the cheapest smokeless fuel lasting 
perhaps for years, will not necessarily assist their introduc- 
tion into the market. 


BANKING ELECTRONICS 


Cheque Sorting Without Tears 


ONDON clearing banks may be right in thinking that the 
introduction of new electronic techniques for bank 
mechanisation must be preceded by agreement on standard- 
ised procedure among all the banks. But the difficulty of 
reaching agreement in a business notorious for playing its 
cards close to the chest means that all the experiments in 
electronic banking techniques to date are taking place out- 
side this country. In some cases they have gone well beyond 
the stage of experiment. In California, the Bank of 
America has now received eight of the sixty cheque sorting 
machines it ordered from National Cash Register, and is 
well on the way to mechanising one of the most tedious 
operations in the whole banking routine. 

American banks differ from British in that they handle a 
large number of accounts in relatively few branches ; cheque 
sorting for them consists only of arranging cheques in the 
correct account order, but a single branch may have up to 
100,000 accounts. The “personalised” cheque, with the 
account identified by a code number printed on the cheque 
at the time it is issued, is already widely used in America ; 
it is only just being introduced in this country. The Bank 
of America prints this number in ink that can be magnetised 
and so “ read” by electronic eyes. The most difficult part 
of cheque sorting consists of the mechanical side of the 
apparatus, which actually moves the cheques from place to 
place. The new sorter uses a combination of suction, to 
pick up and move the paper, and friction rollers to prevent 
two sheets sticking together. It can sort the cheques in this 
way into twelve pockets (ten digits, one for rejects, one for 
big accounts) at the rate of 750 a minute. Since the machine 
only “reads” one digit during each run through, the 
cheques go through it several times, but the time saved on 
hand sorting is nevertheless considerable. 

Cheque sorting in Britain consists of dividing cheques 
among 2,000 to 3,000 branch banks. Mechanically the 
problems are the same as in America, but the fact that 
sorting is done at head office and not at the local branches 
means that the numbers of machines needed by the British 
banks are far fewer than any American bank would require. 
This may well limit the amount of money that manufac- 
turers will be prepared to spend in tailoring a sorting 
machine to suit British requirements which include, among 
other things, sorting into nearly twice the number of pockets 
provided in the United States. 
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WOOL MARKET 


Prices Slip Back » 


L prices rose so sharply in the first part of April that 
WY a pause was to be expected. In fact prices have 
dropped quite sharply. The average price of merino 64’s 
wool last week was 91d. a Ib, 73 per cent below the peak, 
and crossbreds were also as much as 7} per cent cheaper. 
This week some grades have weakened further. In Brad- 
ford 64’s B tops can be bought for about 103d. a Ib, or 9d. 
below the peak. To some extent the decline reflects the 
poorer quality of the wool remaining from this season’s 
clip. 

Little business has been done in Bradford since prices 
started to fall, though the order books of most firms are 
still comfortably full. Buyers are naturally hesitant ; before 
this year’s recovery began they had been operating on a 
falling market for over eighteen months, and that painful 
experience is still fresh. But few people expect prices to 
fall much lower. There is no sign of a check to the gradual 
improvement of world consumption, and buyers will need 
to cover their requirements before next season’s wool 
becomes available. 

In the first quarter, according to the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee, the rate of consumption of new wool 
in ten major countries was slightly higher than in the fourth 
quarter, and six per cent higher than in the first quarter ot 
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1958. But the improvement is still patchy. While the 
United States, Britain and Japan used much more wool in 
the first quarter than a year ago, consumption in some other 
countries, especially France, was down? 


OIL 


Shell-BP Sign with Nigeria 


HE contract signed this week between the Government 
‘Pas Nigeria and Shell-BP Petroleum Development of 
Nigeria for oil exploration and production comes as the 
climax of three years’ negotiations, during which time the 
company has spent nearly £50 million on prospecting opera- 
tions in several areas within the country. Under the terms 
of the agreement Shell-BP will pay royalties amounting to 
12} per cent on all oil produced (instead of a flat rate of 
4s. a ton as it has been doing) and taxes will bring the 
government’s share up to the once universal 50 per cent 
of the company’s net profits. The agreement is subject to 
renegotiation during its 30-year life if the company con- 
cludes agreements with other African governments on more 
liberal terms during that time ; it is stated to cover areas 
in all three regions of the country. Shell-BP’s activities are 
concentrated at present in the Eastern region, although some 
prospecting is now going on in both the North and West. 
Three small fields have been discovered in the East ; one 
oi these has more or less turned to water and production 
from the other two is now running at a level of about 9,000 


1. Operating profit as percentage of 
assets employed. 


2. Profit after tax as percentage of 
sales. 


3. Turnover of capital employed (com- 
paring the volume of sales obtained 





NTIL a few years ago the compila- 
tion of “interfirm comparisons,” 
providing a company with a few key 
figures to show how its operating 
performance. and financial results com- 
pare with those of others in the same 
trade, occurred in Britain only occa- 
sionally, as a by-product of price 
control or agreements. As a 
management technique in itself, inter- 
firm comparison has been relatively 
little used in this country, although in 
some other countries, especially Ger- 
many, Switzerland and the USA, it 
has been extensively employed for 
many years. However, interest has 
been growing, and a Centre for Inter- 
firm Comparison has just been set up 
by the British Productivity Council. 
This centre, with its headquarters at 
the BIM, will make comparisons by 
arrangement with individual firms and 
also act on behalf of trade associations. 
It will be able to provide an inter- 
national IFC service through contracts 
with other national IFC bodies and the 
European Productivity Agency of 
OEEC. All the comparisons are 
strictly anonymous, and _ detailed 
instructions are given to ensure com- 
parability. 


The object of these comparisons is 
not to compare “ firms ” as such, but to 
show. what effect certain differences in 
their features and practices have on 
their performance, as reflected, for 
instance, in profits and costs, sales, 
output and productivity. Such com- 
parisons with other firms can be a 
valuable aid to management, since 
internal figuring is always liable to 
ignore what other ways of managing 
might achieve. What appears to be a 
satisfactory rate of progress, for 
instance, may represent a decline in 
one’s share of a total market that is 
growing faster than appears, or a lower 
rate of profitability than one’s com- 
petitors achieve. 

The actual ratios compared will 
depend upon who is going to use them 
and for what purpose. Comparisons 
may be made for general management, 
to show, for instance, differences in 
financial achievement and the possible 
reasons for them. They can also be 
made for more specialised purposes, for 
example, to show the effects of differ- 
ences in product design and methods 
of manufacture on the. number of 
manhours used. A _ booklet on the 
subject published by BIM* instances: 





from capital). 


Any comparative deficiencies shown in 
these can possibly be explained by some 
of the following ratios: 
4. Cost of production as percentage of 
sales. 
5. Cost of marketing and distribution 
as percentage of sales. 
6. Cost of administration as percentage 
of sales. 


7. Fixed assets as percentage of total 
assets. 


8. Stock turnover. 
9. Turnover of debtors. 


The BIM booklet lists the industries, 
trades and products that have been 
covered by interfirm comparisons in 
various countries. These include such 
varied industrial and commercial 
activities as blast furnaces, coal mining, 
monumental masons, cutlery, cotton 
spinning, railways, bakeries, plant 
nurseries, a wide range of retail distri- 
bution, banking, restaurants, hairdress- 
ing and even undertaking. 


*“TInterfirm Comparison for Manage- 
ment,” by Herbert Ingham and L. Taylor 
Harrington. British Institute of Manage- 
ment, 1958. Price 17s. 6d 
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barrels a day, though the company hope that total output 
may reach half a million tons this year. 

‘Mhell-BP of Nigeria, like all the parent companies’ 
African subsidiaries, is jointly owner by Shell and British 
Petroleum. This agreement is the second signed recently 
by a major oil company in Nigeria ; it was announced last 
month that a subsidiary of Mobil Oil had signed an explora- 

on agreement covering 23 million acres in Western 
Nigeria, retroactive to April 1958, when Mobil first began 
prospecting operations there. 


TIN MARKET 


Export Quotas Again Relaxed 


HE international tin agreement is behaving in model 
T fashion: tin prices in London have held steady in 
the last three months at a little over £780 a ton. When the 
year began the buffer stock held too much tin and no 
cash, and producers were obliged to restrict exports severely 
to allow the stock to be run down. When the price is above 
£780 a ton the manager of the buffer stock is allowed to sell, 
and since the price climbed above that level he has sold 
substantial quantities. 

Evidently the tin council now believes that enough tin 
has been sold from the stock to permit a further increase in 
exports, and it is raising export quotas for the third quarter 
by 2,000 to 25,000 tons, equal to 66 per cent of the rate of 
export before control was imposed. Under the provisions 
designed to enable the most economic producers to increase 
their share of the market, the basic tonnages of Bolivia and 
Indonesia have been cut, and those of Malaya and other 
countries increased- Agreement in principle has been 
reached for the sale of 2,500 tons of tin from the British 
strategic stock through the agency of the buffer stock. As 
sales will presumably be made more or less. at the man- 
ager’s discretion they should have less impact on the market 
than if the British government had followed its normal 
practice of inviting bids. 


TIMBER 


Expanding Chipboard 


HE recent installation of a new chipboard plant at the 
Weybridge works of the Airscrew Company and Jic- 
wood, a wholly owned subsidiary of British Match, has 
increased the British production capacity for this material 
YY 7,000 toms a year, or about 20 per cent. Chipboard, 
which is made by impregnating wood chips with synthetic 
resin, forming the mixture into a “ blanket ” and then heat- 
ing it under pressure to cure the resin and leave the finished 
d, has grown fast since its inception during the war 
in Germany. British production was begun by Airscrew in 
1945, when they made some 450 tons ; it reached 25,000 
tons in 1956 and 35,000 in 1958, of which Airscrew made 
about 22,000 tons; the principal other producers are 
British Plimber and Bartrev, which has sold some plants to 
Russia. 

World production of chipboard has grown at an even 
faster rate ; from 20,000 tons in 1950, it is estimated that it 
will reach at least 1,860,000 in 1960, of which 1,500,000 
would be made in Europe, 60,000 tons in Britain and 
300,000 tons in the USA with perhaps 100,000 tons more 
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from Russia. Germany has been the centre of the most 
rapid advances in output, and of the development of plant ; 
the new machinery at Weybridge is German-built. Elec- 
tronically controlled and largely automatic in operation, 
the plant cost £250,000. Labour and materials—in this 
case mainly waste chips from woodworking plants, though 
in others chips made from forestry thinnings or logs are used 
—are less important elements of cost than capital charges, 
so the plant is operated 24 hours a day. 

Furniture and building are the two main uses for chip- 
board. It is not suitable for use outdoors, but can replace 
planking or plywood anywhere else. For use in furniture, 
it is normally veneered or covered with a laminated plastic, 
and used where extensive flat surfaces are needed ; in build- 
ing it is used for flooring and panelling. Compared with 
plywood, its most direct competitor, its cost is about half 
for the same thickness, and it is easier to work: though it 
is weaker than plywood, and so is normally used in greater 
thicknesses, its strength is the same in all directions and it 
does not warp. Consumption of chipboard in Britain in 
1958, was about 2-2} million cubic feet, perhaps 15 per cent 
of the volume of plywood used. But imports are rising 
this year and home production will rise also, so it seems 
likely that chipboard will increase its share of the market. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


How Much for a Snapshot? 


ow much does an amateur photographer in Britain 
have to pay for his hobby—and how do his costs 
compare with those in other countries ? These questions 
are surveyed in an article by Mr Michael Wilsdon, in the 
first issue of Perspective, an attractive quarterly review 
of progress in photography and ancillary industries published 
by Focal Press. Noting that British amateur photographers 
are prone to feel that they are at a disadvantage compared 
to their counterparts in (particularly) the United States and 
West Germany, Mr Wilsdon has set out to compare the 
costs, in real terms, of cameras, lenses, film and processing 
in Britain and other countries, This has made it necessary 
to derive a special exchange rate with which to compare 
price levels and costs of living in other countries ; while 
admitting the difficulty of such an exercise, the author has 
relied largely on well-known studies by OEEC and the 
United Nations for his “ real” exchange rates. 

The comparison is in two parts: initial costs, including 
cameras, lenses and other basic equipment, and running 
costs, including film and processing. Four countries besides 
Britain are compared: the United States, West Germany, 
Italy and Belgium, Taking costs in Britain as 100 in each 
case, the results in the case of initial costs are the United 
States and West Germany 70, Belgium 80, and Italy 105 ; 
for running costs, the United States 90, West Germany 125, 
Italy 180, and Belgium 145. Thus while paying more for 
cameras and other equipment than photographers in any 
of the four countries except Italy, British camera owners 
enjoy lower costs, once they have bought their equipment, 
than in any country except the United States. 

That initial costs should be high in Britain is to be 
expected: in addition to purchase tax, imported cameras 
are subject to an import duty of 50 per cent. Furthermore, 
the existence of severe import restrictions still nourishes a 
black market in high-class cameras in Britain, with 
premiums running as high as 25 per cent. This market's 
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chief source of supply is Continental tourists, who are able 
to sell their cameras for nearly twice as much as they paid 
for them in their own countries ; these cameras are then 
resold as second-hand by British retailers. The, recent 
removal of import restrictions on separate lenses brought 
their prices down to list prices virtually overnight ; but there 
appears to be little hope of relief for cameras. 


STEEL 


Cold Forging comes to Britain 


“ 7NOLD forging ” of steel, by a process that can form quite 

¢ complex solid or hollow shapes under pressure with- 
out prior heating of the metal, was first used in Britain for 
the production of shells—following German war-time prac- 
tice—at the Royal Ordnance Factories. The ROFs are now 
taking development contracts from civil companies, in order 
to apply their experience more widely: the motor industry 
in particular would like to use the method for certain com- 
ponents. One component supplier, Forging and Presswork, 
Ltd., has already begun to use cold forgings under licence 
from a German company. 

The technique practically eliminates the need for 
machining with many components, because it can produce 
parts to small dimensional tolerances, and with an excellent 
finish. This greatly reduces the material cost by virtually 
eliminating wastage ; as cold working of steel also improves 
its strength, so that cheaper grades may be used and heat- 
treatment eliminated, the overall saving may be considerable. 
German estimates suggest that the material and labour of 
cold forging may often be 30 per cent and sometimes as 
much as 75 per cent lower than hot forging and then 
machining. 

The more machining one normally needs, the more cold 
forging may save. Its tooling costs are high, so the process 
is only economic where large batches are needed—perhaps 
a minimum of 5,000, though the figure will be higher for 
small parts than for large. So far the parts most com- 
monly made have been relatively simple, such as shock- 
absorber cylinders ; but gear wheels, chain sprockets and 
other more complex products can be cold forged, and one 
of the developme=t contracts held by the ROFs comes from 
a motor manufactu:er interested in these possibilities. 


SHORTER NOTES 


No restrictions are imposed by the Treasury on transfer 
of the proceeds of sales of direct investments in the United 
Kingdom by non-residents. The restrictions on transfers 
through the official market referred to in an article entitled 
“ Capital Questions ” in our issue of May 16th apply only 
to capital invested in portfolio securities. 


x * * 


Shaikh Abdallah H. Tariki, Saudi Arabia’s Director 
General of Petroleum and Mineral Affairs, has been elected 
to the board of directors of Aramco, as has Shaikh 
Hafiz Wahba, the country’s Ambassador-at-large to the 
Arab world, in accordance with an agreement to give the 
Government representation on the oil company board. 
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Imperial Chemical Industries’ latest reductions in the 
prices of wrought titanium bring these down to less than 
half the level charged in 1955, when the company began 
to produce this light metal. “Titanium” it observed in 
announcing the cuts, “can only achieve its full commercial 
potential when its price becomes more directly competitive 
with that of conventional materials.” 


x * x 


A Business Note “ Commercials Cover the World” on 
May 23rd described Intam Ltd as conducting audience 
measurement research for commercial television, through 
confusion with TAM, Television Audience Measurement 
Ltd. Intam Ltd is the international division. of London 
Press Exchange. 


* * * 


Sears Holdings, which already holds 65 per cent of the 
ordinary shares of Scottish Motor Traction, is to make an 
offer of 15s. 3d. for the remaining §s. units. 


* * * 


Orders placed by the oil industries with its British 
suppliers of equipment and general supplies, in the first 
quarter of 1959, amounted to £29,166,155, which was 10 
per cent lower than in the first quarter of 1958. 


x * * 


The World Bank has made a loan of $72 million to Iran 
to finance construction or reconstruction of 1,530 miles of 
roads. The loan is the largest ever made by the Bank for 
a road project. Four United States commercial banks are 
taking up $12 million of the loan. The interest charge, 
including the 1 per cent commision of the World Bank, 
is 6 per cent—a shade higher than usual. 


7 x * 


Under the Anglo-Soviet trade agreement Britain is to open 
a quota to a total value of {£2} million for imports of 
Russian machinery. The machinery falls into nine 
categories, with a separate quota for each, and the details 
have yet to be worked out. The agreement takes effect 
on July ist. 


* * * 


Opposition from some institutional investors holding non- 
voting shares in Butterworth and Company, the publishers, 
has prevented that company from carrying through its pro- 
posed two-for-five scrip issue in voting and non-voting 
ordinary shares, like for like. The issue would have raised 
the issued voting equity to £175,000 and the non-voting to 
£350,000. 


* 7 * 


Following an increase in total sales from £73.6 million 
to £76.9 million the trading profits of the Metal Box group 
rose by 10 per cent from {7.1 million to {7.8 million in 
the year ended on March 31st. The ordinary dividend has 
been raised from 11 per cent to 13 per cent and a 50 per 
cent scrip issue is proposed. 
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The Managers offer for sale 
an initial issue of 


OMMUNIT 
UNIT TRUST 290,000,000 


Authorised as a Unit Trust by the Board of Trade and established by a Trust Deed made on May 2oth, 
1959 between the Managers and the Trustees. Copies of the Trust Deed may be inspected (or purchased d 
for 5/-) at the offices of the Trust during normal business hours. UNITS AT & N ET 






PER UNIT 








to give an 
approximate gross 


yield of 4% 








Managers: Community Units (Prarticipatine IN InoustRIAL D evetopmenty LTD. 


Directors: 


Sir Kenneth Grubb, C.M.G., LL.D., (Chairman) THESE ARE SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES 


Rt. Hon. Lord Archibald (Vice-Chairman) 






Frank C. Bennett, F.C.A..F.CLS. as OF COMMUNITY UNITS: nnn te ; 

W.S. Shepherd, M.P. HH. — > You will acquire... of the souna- 
eae: RTINS BANK LIMITED * A SHARE in the actual ownership of industry—by means of ness of the Unit Trust 
Auditors to the Trust: the lowest priced Units so far offered to the public; movement is to be 


PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 


ite iets on ahs Miamiets > * THE BENEFIT of constant supervision of your investments found in a comparison 














ALLEN & OVERY by experienced financial experts; b 
A etween the record 

Solicitors to the Trustees:  centle ords of 

LINKLATERS & PAINES * AN ASSURED INCOME because each certificate represents E 
DISTRIBUTION of net income will be made half-yearly on a stake in the cream of home and overseas industrial enterprises; Unit Trust shares and 

M 15th November. The M j ; _— : ; - 

es dutt a alt nearly charge of 9: of the setae of the Tat = EASE OF REALISATION whenever required. The Mana- the “Financial Times 
Fund. An initial charge not exceeding 5% and a small adjust- gers will at any time repurchase your Units at a price not less |ndex of industrial 
fess) po —_ as ade patie. of "42 sc “No oo than that calculated in accordance with the terms of the ; , 
management charges are a liability of Unit Holders. Trust Deed. ordinary shares. 







COMMUNITY UNIT TRUST FUNDS will be invested in more than 100 shrewdly chosen industrial shares and other securities, thus 
ensuring the participation by Unit Holders in the development and prosperity of expanding industries at home, in the Commonwealth, 
U.S.A. and Europe. In the first instance the portfolio will include ordinary shares selected from the following investments :— 





































Alliance Assurance British Relay Wireless & English Electric Leyland Motors Rolls Royce 
Asquith Machine Tool Television Ford Motor Lloyds Bank Rugby Portland Cement 
Associated Electrical Industries Brown (John) Gallahers Lombard Banking Company Schweppes 
Bass Ratcliff & Gretton Burmah Oil Great Universal Stores London Assurance Shell Transport & Trading 
Beaverbrook Newspapers Cementation Guest Keen & Nettlefolds London Brick ' Standard Bank of South Africa 
Beecham Group Charringtons Guinness (Arthur) Lucas (Joseph) Industries Standard Motors 
Boots Pure Drug J. &. P. Coats Harrods Marks & Spencer Stewart & Lloyds 
Bowater Paper Consolidated Gold Fields of Hawker Siddeley Martins Bank Taylor Woodrow 
British American Tobacco South Africa Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank Metropolitan Estate & Telephone Rentals 
British a Consolidated Zinc Corporation Hoover Property Union Corporation 

Shipp: Courtaulds Horlicks Midland Bank United Dominions Trust 
Britis , Stores Daily Mirror House of Fraser Monsanto Chemicals United Molasses 
British Insulated Callenders De Beers Consolidated Mines Hovis McDougal Patons & Baldwins United Steel 

Cables Debenhams Imperial a Industries Prudential Assurance United Sua Betong Rubber 
British Match : Decca Record Imperial Tobacco Company Qualcast Wakefield 
British Motor Corporation Delta Metal International Paints Ranks Watney Mann 
British Oxygen Distillers Johannesburg Consolidated A. E. Reed : Wilmot Breeden 
British Petroleum Dunlop Investments Rhodesian Anglo American Whites (Timothy) & Taylors 
British Plaster Board Electric & Musical Industries Lancashire Cotton Corporation Mines Woolworth (F. W.) 


Yyourequirefurtheradvice APPLICATIONS IN RESPECT OF THIS ISSUE 


Susie, -Welobacoker, should be made on the attached form and must be for a minimum of forty Units and, above this number, in multiples 


Accountant or Solicitor. of ten. Every application must be accompanied by payment in full for the number of Units applied for. 
The Application List opens June 10th and closes not later than noon on June 19th. 


| APPLICATION FORM To be completed and forwarded to | 
COMMUNITY UNIT TRUST, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


I/We hereby apply for catia Units S ignature/s Lsncisdissdedeangdepncgh titans inciting bing eae leeieaplitandpncibssteBaendsstctnieb 
in COMMUNITY UNI at the advertised 


price of 2s. 6d. per Unit, in accordance with the conditions 
contained in the Offer from cok this form és detatched, cdaseecesbcontnccncceunpnenéeqeehessoressnaqunssccosncnscnetyechoscsegascoscecesnedbeeebocasebsecseecoesse | 







FOR YOUR GUIDANCE 
£5 will buy 40 Units 


| and subject to the Trust Deed. 
I/We enclose cheque/money order|cash for stents Dicinialieaebilba ences cesnbnddieatcaaetictainaiaplentites 
| being payment in full for the num- | 


Units apphed for. 1/We understand that the  Surmame |S ...cccccccoccoorssoesssssssenesrsveersnssrenssvarsssinessssesssiseeseaseensesssneseuneteneee 
—. -_ be returned to me/us in full if no Units Block Capitals 
are allotte 


*1/We- declare that I/we amlare not resident outside Christian Names... sicuitiibiaiaciiateinadiappateiislndaladainiiiiibass | 


On eeseesssecrerneese. 400 Units 
£100..........................800 Units 


the mae oe saaiieaees and “, I/we am/are not (State whether Mr., Mrs. or r Miss . 
acquiring the Units as the nominee/s of any person/s out- 
side those territories. Address 


ee Block Capitals | 
*If you are unable to make this declaration it should be 
deleted and the application lodged through an Authorised —-v--rsvssssesereesereresensnnsnaneneensnenencssssenescensnenesssesneneneansneneseammrensseneenensseansnssenssesngreneanensaneseeess 
Depositary. (Note: Authorised Depositaries include 
Banks, Stockbrokers and Solicitors in the United King- 
dom. The terms ‘Authorised Depositary’, ‘Scheduled Date ceasheceshasniinaiisehieteatuastbeetessdinttenetebinggsnubinameneomss 
Territories’ and ‘Nominee’ are defined in the Bank of 


England’s Notice E.C. Securities 8, as amended.) In the case of joint applications all persons must sign. 
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SCHWEPPES LIMITED 


The sixty-second annual general meeting of 
Schweppes Limited was held on May 28th 
at the registered office of the company, 
Schweppes House, 1-6 Connaught Place, 
London, W.2, The Honourable R. Hanning 
Philipps, MBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1958: 


For the first time in the Company’s history 
the consolidated profits have passed the 
£3 million mark. 


The actual figure of £3,235,897 was attribu- 
table in part to better business at Home and 
in part to improved results Overseas. 


HOME TRADE 


Schweppes.—Sales of our carbonated lines 
rose by 15.4 per cent as compared with 1957, 
which was better than at one time seemed 
likely, and reflected an unusually steep rise 
in the pre-Christmas period following the end 
of credit restrictions. The feature of these 
increases was the continuing popularity of 
our comparatively new drink, Bitter Lemon, 
which as a market leader enabled us to open 
many new accounts where previously our 
products were not on sale. 


Rose Kia-Ora.—Our leading Home sub- 
sidiary experienced a decidedly difficult year 
in its fruit squashes and its cordials, both of 
which are especially susceptible to the vagaries 
of the weather. 


As we expected when Rose and Kia-Ora 
joined forces, improved distribution has been 
achieved, and considerable economies in 
transport and office costs have resulted. 


, In addition during the year there has been 
imtegration of the substantial Rose’s overseas 


— with that of Schweppes (Overseas) 
td. 


On the brighter side we can report a grow- 
ing public taste for Dubonnet whose sales 
have leapt ahead with an impressive increase 
of 33 per cent over 1957. 


Jewsbury & Brown Ltd.—Operating mainly 
in the Manchester area, this important sub- 
sidiary has had another successful year due 
in large part to its rapidly developing sales 
of our standard Schweppes’ lines which it 
now bottles for us and distributes. 


Apollinaris Co. Ltd.—There has been a 
small but welcome increase in the sales of 
“Polly,” which, among the more discrimina- 
ting is still regarded as the outstanding mixer 
for whisky. 


The Park Bottling Co. Ltd—This Com- 
pany which operates the valuable Pepsi-Cola 
franchise has continued to develop as planned 
despite the fact that the Cola drinks are also 
among those highly sensitive to the weather. 


Now that certain international difficulties 
over bottle design have been cleared up the 


future of this business looks reasonably 
assured. 


HOME PROFITS 


Schweppes Home Profit, after charging 
£320,028 for depreciation compared with 
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£273,066 in the previous year, but before 
charging taxation, amounted to £1,881,601, 
as against £1,427,348 in 1957, an increase of 
£454,253. 


This improvement is accounted for both by 


.@ rise in the amount of dividends received 


from subsidiary companies and by an increase 
in Schweppes’ own profit on trading. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFITS 


The consolidated Net Profit, after charging 
£625,717 depreciation compared with 
£528,671, but before taxation, is £2,525,353 
compared with £2,118,925 in 1957. This is 
an increase of £406,428 for the year. 


Taxation at the new rates of Income Tax 
and Profits Tax absorbs £1,182,749. 


After writing off expenses in connection 
with the recent increase in Capital your 
Directors have placed to General Reserve 
the sum of £400,000. 


BALANCE SHEET 


There have been a number of changes in 
the Balance Sheet brought about mainly by 
three factors of importance. 


(1) A re-valuation of the Company’s pre- 
war properties which showed an increase in 
value of £650,000. 


(2) An issue for cash of an additional 
£758,028 10s. Ordinary Stock by means of a 
rights issue. 


(3) The capitalisation of £2,653,100 stand- 
ing to the credit of Reserve Funds. 


As a result, total consolidated assets, ex- 
cluding Goodwill, now exceed £17 million, 
while Current Assets exceed current Liabili- 
ties by nearly £6 million. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


At the time of the Capital changes I have 
just referred to, your Board forecast a more 
liberal distribution of profits by way of divi- 
dends to our Ordinary Stockholders. 


The reason for this change of policy was 
that whereas in recent years our capital 
development at Home had of necessity to be 
financed out of accumulated profits, the 
easing last October of Government restric- 
tions on Capital Issues enabled us to approach 
our Stockholders for new money to meet the 
cost of our immediate planned capital devel- 
opment. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND 


Having paid an interim dividend of 5 per 
cent on the Capital as it stood before it was 
increased last October, your Directors now 
recommend a final dividend for the year to 
December 31, 1958, of 745 per cent and a 
further special interim dividend of 5 per 
cent in respect of the year ending December 
31, 1959. 


The cost of this special interim dividend 
will be met out of the profits for 1959, but 
will be ignored by your Board when the time 
comes to consider the normal interim divi- 
dend (usually paid in October) and the final 
dividend for that year. 


In effect the rate of dividend has been 
raised to 15 per cent per annum on the 
£6,064,228 of Ordinary Stock as compared 
with the equivalent of 10 per cent. 


If the final dividend for the year ended 
December 31, 1958, is confirmed, warrants 
for the payment of both dividends will be 
despatched on May 28, 1959. 


FORECAST 


After the initial spending spice following 
the remova' of credit restrictions, the effects 
of expanding hire-purchase began to react on 
the sales of marginal products such as our 
soft drinks. In consequence the heavy Christ- 
mas sales were followed by a period of slack 
trading. These adverse effects now appear to 
be wearing off, and with the aid of a good 
Budget the outlook for our business should 
gradually improve. Up to the end of April, 
Schweppes Home sales showed a_ small 
increase of 6.2 per cent and given a reason- 
able summer we should be able to look 
forward to another good year. 


GROUP ORGANISATION 


For many years our Overseas activities 
have been conducted through our subsidiary 
Management Company, Schweppes (Over- 
seas) Limited. In a Group such as ours it 
seemed to us an anomaly that there should 
not be an. equivalent subsidiary Management 
Company to take care of our Schweppes 
Mineral Water business in the United King- 
dom. We have, therefore, recently formed a 
new -company. named Schweppes (Home) 
Limited to which we have transferred all our 
home assets other than our properties which 
are leased to them. . The advantage of this 
scheme is that it tidies up our Group organi- 
sation and-at the same time enables us to 
raise to the boardroom a number of our top 
executives who otherwise would find’ their 
paths blocked for some tinie to come. 


In effect from now on, Schweppes Limited 
as the parent will be confined to the role of 
a holding and property owning company, 
while all trading operations will be carried 
on through its subsidiary and associated com- 
panies. 


OVERSEAS 


It is interesting to record that the con- 
siderable sums we have invested in developing 
new markets since the war are beginning to 
show us a return. In fact, during 1958, for 
every two bottles of carbonated drinks we 
sold at home we sold one bottle overseas, 
either through the intermediary of our over- 
seas subsidiary companies or through over- 
seas franchises. We anticipate that our 
overseas trade will continue tc make an 
increasingly important contribution to the 
profits of our world-wide organisation. 


Schweppes (Australia) Pty. Limited, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, has earned record 
profits for 1957-58. And under the able 


management of Mr A. J. Byron we are confi- 
dent that this Company will continue to 
develop in a most satisfactory manner both 
through its branches in Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide and Brisbane, and through fran- 
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chises in the outlying and more sparsely 
populated areas. 


New Zealand, which is also under the 
management of Mr Byron has had another 
reasonably satisfactory year in spite of the 
economic difficulties which that country has 
been experiencing. 


Schweppes (South Africa) Limited, in 
which we have a controlling interest, are to 
be congratulated on having maintained their 
previous year’s good trading results in spite 
of rather more difficult conditions. 


Recently, Sir -Frederic Hooper had an 
opportunity of visiting their Cape Town, Port 

lizabeth and Durban branches in company 
with their Managing Director, Mr J. McA. 
Harvey. We believe that these meetings pro- 
vide valuable opportunities for exchanging 
views and where possible helping each other 
whether by the provision of expert advice 
or by exploring new sources of raw material 
supplies. 


I would like to take this opportunity of 
expressing publicly our very great regret at 
the serious losses our South African Com- 
pany has suffered during the past year 
through the death of their former Chairman, 
Mr Gerald Orpen, who had served them so 
loyally and well and through the death of 
an old friend and much esteemed Director, 
Mr Gordon Grant, 


Schweppes (Central Africa) Limited, which 
covers the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, and in which we have a controlling 
interest, have found trading . conditions 
exceptionally difficult. However, despite the 
effects of a trade recession caused by the 
serious fall in the price of copper, as well as 
some serious strikes, their sales and profits 
have been well maintained. Apart from any 

itical difficulties which lie ahead of the 
ederation, the long term outlook for our 
business is encouraging. 


Schweppes (East Africa) Limited, which 
covers Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, has 
undergone some measure of reorganisation 
during the year and there is now every indi- 
cation that in 1959 we can look forward to 
improved results. 


Schweppes (USA) Limited have had their 
first year of trading with the USA franchises 
directly under their own control, I am glad 
to report a substantial increase in their profits 
as compared with the previous year when I 
told you they did little more than break 
even. 


This Company has still got important prob- 
lems to solve before achieving country-wide 
distribution but I can assure you that Com- 
mander Edward Whitehead is tackling them 
with great vigour and we should be able to 
count on further progress in 1959. 


Schweppes (Canada) Limited has now 
reached the profit-earning stage for the first 
time. Early this year I visited a number of 
our Canadian bottlers who are linked to us 
through Pepsi-Cola (Canada) Limited, the 
holders of our franchise. From British 
Columbia in the west to Montreal in the 
east, I was everywhere greatly encouraged by 
the confidence shown in our Schweppes’ 
products. 


To give us more complete coverage, 
additional bottlers will be handling our lines 
during the course of this year and our profits 
should be assisted accordingly. 


OVERSEAS FRANCHISE 


Our newest operations have opened in 


Portugal and Senegal (Dakar). Of the older 
franchises, Belgium and France have con- 
tinued most successfully under the manage- 
ment of Mr John Martin and his two sons, 
trading through the independent companies 
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Schweppes (Genval) Limited and Schweppes 
(Paris) Limited. It may seem an anomaly 
that independent companies holding our 
Schweppes’ franchise should bear the 
Schweppes’ name, but both companies were 
originally formed by us in the first place in 
partnership with Mr John Martin and we 
regard him and his companies as a real part 
of the Schweppes’ family, though we rely 
for our share of the profit on royalties alone. 


Good results have also been shown in 
Hongkong, Norway and Switzerland. 


Schweppes Overseas now has franchise 
bottling opérations in 26 different countries 
and a further three countries will be opened 
up in the coming twelve months. 


OUR STAFF 


Only last year, in my “ Ten Year Review,” 
I described in considerable detail the steady 
growth of our business. And even in 1958, 
which was, for our industry, in some respects 
a difficult year, there was no sign of a halt. 


Our long-continuing expansion, however 
well we plan it, must inevitably place a 
tremendous strain on our established staff ; 
and in particular on our senior members of 
management, who cannot be augmented by 
a wave of a wand to meet our ever changing 
demands. 


With this in mind I would invite our many 
Stockholders to join with me in thanking all 
those who have so unstintingly served our 
Company in 1958 and by their efforts con- 
tributed so much to the success of Schweppes 
throughout the world. 


OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY 


The Objects of Schweppes Limited as set 
out in the Memorandum of Association have 
not been altered since the Company was 
incorporated in 1897 when the business of 
J. Schweppe & Co. Limited was taken over. 
These Objects after 62 years of modern busi- 
ness development are unnecessarily restric- 
tive, and your Board recommend that the 
Objects clause in the Memorandum should 
be extended so that it will be adequate to 
allow for the continued expansion of the 
business of the Schweppes Group not only 
at home but throughout the world. These 
expanded objects will permit the nature of 
the business of the Group to be spread over 
a wider field of operation than that at present 
permitted. While your Board have no new 
proposals under contemplation they consider 
that the Group’s business has expanded to a 
stage where it can now advantageously take 
up any opportunities which may become 
available, if not directly connected with the 
Soft Drinks industry, at least parallel with it. 


If the Stockholders sanction these enlarged 
Objects, your Board will not, without 
sanction of Stockholders in General Meeting, 
put any proposal into effect which would 
materially alter the nature of the Company’s 
business. A separate Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the Company will be held 
immediately after the Annual General Meet- 
ing for the purpose of passing the necessary 
Special Resolution. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 74 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock, less income tax, making 12} 
per cent for the year, was approved. 


The retiring directors, The Right Honour- 
able Viscount de L’Isle, VC, and The 
Honourable Richard F. Greville, were re- 
elected, and the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs James Edwards & Co., was duly fixed. 


At the subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting a Special Resolution amending the 
Memorandum of Association of the Company 
was sanctioned. 
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THE CHLORIDE 
ELECTRICAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


The sixty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of The Chloride Electrical Storage Company 
Limited was held on June 3rd at Exide 
Works, Clifton Junction, near Manchester, 
Mr A, W. Browne, OBE, MIEE (Chairman 
and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: From the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account it will be seen that 
the income from trading is about the same 
at £2,794,000. The income from investments, 
however, shows a considerable increase. 


The balance available for appropriation is 
larger than the previous year by some 
£200,000. Your Directors therefore felt justi- 
fied in placing £300,000 to General Reserve, 
and paying to the ordinary stockholders a 
dividend of 12} per cent, which with the 
dividend of 5 per cent paid last October 
makes 17} per cent for the year under review, 
which is the same as paid for the previous 
year. .They have also decided to pay on 
May 29, 1959, a special interim dividend of 
23 per cent to the ordinary stockholders in 
— -of the year ending December 31, 


SCRIP ISSUE 


_ Your Directors are of the opinion that the 
issued capital of the Company should be 
brought more into line with the capital em- 
ployed in the business. It is therefore pro- 
posed to invite stockholders to pass a resolu- 
tion to increase the authorised capital from 
£5 million to £7,500,000. Approval will also 
be sought to issue 1,582,200 “A” Ordinary 
and 595,206 “B” Ordinary Shares by way 
of capitalisation of reserves, so that additional 
ordinary shares may be issued fully paid to 
the existing ordinary stockholders in the pro- 
portion of one new share for each £2 ordinary 
stock now held. 


In recent statements I have stressed the 
growing competition in the battery industry 
and these conditions are intensifying, particu- 
larly in the markets for automotive batteries 
and for batteries for electric factory trucks. 


. We are meeting this challenge in two prin- 
cipal ways: 

First, we continue to devote much of our 
effort and financial resources to technical 
research and development. This has resulted 
and will result not only in the continued 
improvement of our batteries, but also in 
increased efficiency of the plant to produce 
them. I am able to state with confidence that 
we are well placed technically to retain our 
traditional position as one of the leading 
battery manufacturers of the world. 


Our second principal answer to the chal- 
lenge is by concentration and the streamlining 
of our manufacturing, selling and service 
facilities. 


Surveying the total picture, including the 
sound financial position disclosed in our 
Balance Sheet, I am satisfied that we are well 
equipped to deal with future competition. 
Additionally, I am greatly encouraged in my 
view of the tuture by the buoyant way in 
which our managements, arid indeed all our 
employees, accept the problems arising from 
the changes necessary to meet that com- 
petition. © 

The report was adopted and at the subse- 
quent extraordinary general meeting the pro- 
posed capitalisation of reserves. and scrip 
issue were_sanctioned. 
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The ninety-second annual general meeting 
of Vickers Limited was held on June Ist at 
21 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, 
SW 


The Viscount Knollys, GCMG, MBE, 
DFC (the Chairman), presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: 


We are again this year circulating to each 
one of our employees a condensed version 
of the Annual Accounts and of the 
Review of the Year for their personal 
information. 


1958 was a year of great activity in a period 
of transition: and changing conditions. -De- 
fence orders continued to decline, though 
general engineering was active and profitable; 
newly developing ventures and products at 
home and overseas did not yet contribute 
to profits; shipbuilding did well again ; 
Viscount sales and profits held the ground 
while new private venture aircraft progressed 
steadily ; demand for most steel products 
declined sharply; lower world demands 
increased competition. 


A year ago I forecast rather lower trading 
profits. This proved true, but only to the 
extent of about 5 per cent. 


SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP-REPAIRING 


1959 should prove as profitable a year for 
our shipbuilding yards at Barrow and New- 
castle as was 1958. We are fortunate in being 
able to rely on a full order book, which 
should last into 1961. But no new orders 
have been received, though only one 
ship, a tanker, has been cancelled. Ship 
repairing has been and remains slacker and 
uncertain. 


Our Yard and Works at Barrow are proud 
to have the responsibility of building the 
Royal Navy’s first atomic submarine 
Dreadnought. We are honoured that HRH 
The Duke of Edinburgh is coming to Barrow 
on June 12th to lay her keel. 


Last month the team of Vickers, Rolls- 
Royce and Foster Wheeler showed to the 
Lords of the Admiralty and to the Galbraith 
Committee their plans for a reactor suitable 
for large ships. 


ENGINEERING 


The sales and profits of our various and 
varied Engineering Works declined slightly in 
1958 because defence orders fell off in some 
sections and demand slackened generally. 
Our efforts over the last few years to find and 
develop fresh commercial products and 
markets, with which to fill the gaps, con- 
tinued actively and successfully and are 
already showing results. Since the year end 
the Engineering Company has received an 
encouraging amount of new orders. 


At the end of 1958 we sent a team to 
Russia, as we did to China in the previous 
year, to size up the potentialities there. You 
will have seen that we have already obtained 
an order for the manufacture of a chemical 
plant worth in all about £2 million.. We 
hope to conclude another contract for three 
large beet sugar plants in conjunction with 
Booker’ Bros., McConnell & ‘Co. Ltd. - If 
completed this would be-.worth- some £11 
million in all, though anly a portion of this 
would be for our own Works. 
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VICKERS LIMITED 


A YEAR OF GREAT ACTIVITY IN A PERIOD OF TRANSITION AND CHANGING CONDITIONS 


VISCOUNT KNOLLYS ON THE PRESENT POSITION 


We received at the end of 1958 and at the 
beginning of this year encouraging orders for 
our Earth-moving Tractor from the British 


Army. The contraction in construction 
equipment sales combined with an already 
fully equipped market has prevented us still 
from achieving the sales needed to cover the 


heavy production costs of this new develop- 
ment. 


The overall prospects for our general 
engineering activities in 1959 are encour- 
aging. We expect that sales will be increased 
and that profits should improve although 
probably with a smaller ratio. It is encour- 
aging that generally speaking the percentage 
of our engineering products which we 
exported in 1958 remained at the same high 
figure as that of the previous year. 


AVIATION 


1958 was a year of intense activity for our 
Aircraft Company in all fields. In 1959, 
however, the Scimitar will be completing 
and the Viscount, after sales of over 400, is, 
not unexpectedly, tailing off. The 400th has 
just been delivered. 


Since the first Vanguard flew in January 
it and the second aircraft have completed 
more than 160 hours in the air—an encour- 
aging amount. 

The design and development of the VC10 
is going well. 

Our Aircraft Company is gratified to have 
been chosen by the Ministry of Supply to 
develop, in co-operation with English 
Electric, the new Tactical-Strike-Reconnais- 
sance aircraft for the RAF known as TSR2. 


As regards the Swallow, our “ variable 
geometry” experimental aircraft with 
movable wings, a joint research programme 
designed to prove its potentialities and prac- 
ticability, is being undertaken by Vickers- 
Armstrongs (Aircraft) Ltd. with the Ministry 


of Supply and the United States Govern- 
ment. 


Last year I made an appeal to the Govern- 
ment for the strengthening of Transport 
Command to be carried out in a way which 
would give the maximum benefit to the 
civil types already under consideration. 


Without firm and early support by the 
Government, through RAF orders’. or 
otherwise, to back up the initiative of 
private enterprise in maintaining design and 
production facilities and in forward plan- 
ning this country is more than likely, sooner 
than some people might expect, to find 
itself without a real aircraft industry at all. 
For it is clear that this initiative, so 
valuable to the country and to its whole 
industry, certainly cannot otherwise be con- 


tinued or repeated by firms either alone 
or united. 


The inevitable consequences would be the 
loss to this country of a great industry with 
its international prestige, the loss of techno- 
logical talent, the loss of employment and 
the loss of its large, all-important exports. 
In our own case we have, in the last four 
years, sold to overseas customers aircraft to 
the value of £100 million. — 


STEEL PRODUCTS 


The slackness in the Steel industry in the 











AND PROSPECTS 


latter part of 1958, described in our Annual 
Review, has continued into 1959. 


METROPOLITAN-CAMMELL CARRIAGE 
& WAGON CO. LTD. 


Some good orders have been received by 
Metropolitan-Cammell since the beginning 
of the year and the Carriage Section of their 
Works should be well employed for the 


rest of this year. The outlook for Wagon 
orders is, however, unpromising. 


CANADA 


The sales and profits of our Canadian 
shipyards and engineering works, in 
common with other comparable heavy 
engineering concerns in Canada, declined 
during the past year as a delayed result of 
the general recession in Canada. 


AUSTRALIA 


I was able last February to see for myself 
the progress of our large interests in 
Australia. 


I was once again very favourably im- 
pressed by our prospects. 


COMPUTERS AND TABULATORS 


The merger of Powers-Samas Accounting 
Machines Limited and The British Tabu- 
lating Machine Co. Limited into Inter- 
national Computers and Tabulators Limited, 
referred to in the Review, has been com- 
pleted smoothly. Your interests in this 
growing and forward-looking industry are 
now represented by a holding of 38 per 
cent in the ordinary capital of ICT. 

I am optimistic of our Group’s not incon- 
siderable investment in this field: 


PERSONNEL 


We are grateful for the efforts of all our 
employees of every grade who have pro- 
duced the results of 1958. We are fortunate 
in being able to count on their efficiency, 
keenness, and loyalty as we face the difficult 


and: highly competitive conditions which lie 
ahead. 


CONCLUSION 


1958 was a better year than might have 
been expected. In 1959 our General 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Companies 
can be expected at least to maintain their 
turnover and profits. Our Aircraft Com- 
pany, which is reverting to its more normal 
proportionate position in the turnover of 


the whole Group, has to face a more difficult 
time. 


Overall it is clear that we must expect 
considerably reduced profits in the current 
year, due to the need to provide further 
large sums for the development costs of our 
new private venture aircraft and to a lower 
level of activity in our Steel and Canadian 
subsidiaries, which themselves -should, how- 
ever, respond soon to the improving pros-. 
pects which I believe are in sight. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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‘The National Bank 
of New Zealand Limited 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman Mr. Arthur H. 
Ensor, to be presented at the Eighty-seventh Annual General 


Meeting on 25th June, 1959. 


Current, Deposit and other accounts at 
£60,357,000 show a decrease of £2,550,000 
which is primarily due to the contraction 
in bank credit generally and in particular 
to the fall in advances made by the 
Reserve Bank to the Government and the 
marketing organisations. 

In my Statement last year I referred to 
the possibility of our earnings being 
affected to a limited extent by the severe 
import restrictions. This proved to be 
correct and our trading profit before tax 
declined although the fall is more than 
offset by a reduction in the amount 
required to meet the United Kingdom 
taxation. This permits a net profit of 
£301,000 to be shown, being an increase 

- of £26,000 over the previous year. 

From the net profit we have allocated 
£100,000 to General Reserve and have 
also transferred to General Reserve a 
further £150,000 from the balance of 
profits brought forward from previous 
years. In January last an interim dividend 
of 4% less income tax at 8/6d. in the £ 
was paid and the Directors now recom- 
mend for your approval a final dividend 
of 5% less income tax at 7/9d. in the £ on 
the new capital figure of £3,500,000 
leaving a balance of £150,000 to be 
carried forward. 


Business Development 

Despite the quieter conditions of the past 
year, there has again been a satisfactory 
increase in the number of customers on 
our books. Our branch offices now total 
ninety-four branches and _ sixty-four 
agencies. In recent years we have opened 
offices in a number of new and developing 
areas in order to maintain our share of 
the total banking business and to provide 
a service where it appeared to be needed. 
A considerable part of the increase in our 
business has come from those new 
branches. A progressive building pro- 
gramme is still necessary and a number of 
new branch buildings are under construc- 
tion, whilst others are being modernised. 

Last year I referred to the difficulties 
which had beset New Zealand as the 
result of the adverse balance of payments 
and commented upon the energetic 
measures which were then taken with a 
view to stabilising the position. 


Bank Advances 

Credit restrictions remain an essential part 
of financial policy. They are designed to 
ensure that an excess of purchasing power 
will not be released at a time when the 
supply of goods has been restricted and 
this has no doubt played its part in the 
preservation of fairly stable internal 
conditions. It is still the official policy to 
reduce bank advances to a somewhat 
lower level, provided this can be done 
without undue disturbance to the economy. 
The banks are co-operating fully in this 
policy but it has proved difficult to reduce 
advances further to any marked extent, 
mainly because of the needs of the 
farmers who have required additional 
assistance from the banking system during 
the past year or so, following the sharp 
fall in their incomes, but also on account 
of advances which are considered to be in 
the national interest and therefore should 
be granted by the banks. 


New Markets 

The special characteristic of the New 
Zealand economy which makes it particu- 
larly susceptible to conditions abroad, as 
events this last year have again illustrated, 
is its dependence on a narrow range of 
primary export products, It is, therefore, 
of the greatest importance to foster the 
growth of new markets, to develop new 
products and to establish sound internal 
conditions with reasonable levels of 
prices and costs. 


Industrial Development 

The present import controls have pro- 
vided a stimulus to overseas manu- 
facturers to consider the feasibility of 
establishing their own factories in New 
Zealand in order to maintain supplies of 
their products on the local market, and 
during the past year experts from many 
companies have visited the country to 
examine prospects. As the establishment 
of new factories adds to the demand for 
imports, the most desirable industries are 
those which will utilise the country’s own 
raw materials or which will add sub- 
stantially to the value of imported raw 
materials. : 

New industries which are being develop- 
ed will benefit from the very large volume 
of capital investment which has been 


made in New Zealand in the last ten years. 
A considerable part of this investment has 
been in the extensive electricity power 
projects and it was most gratifying to 
learn last December of the lifting of all 
power restrictions after three new power 
stations began to contribute to the supply. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that 
the maintenance of the large volume of 
investment in public utilities and private 
undertakings imposes a strain not only on 
the external balances but also tends to put 
an upward pressure on internal costs. 

This is the kernel of New Zealand’s 
problem. The requirements of a young and 
rapidly developing country call for a high 
level of both public and private capital 
formation, but the inability of a narrow 
range of primary industries adequately 
to support consumption and investment 
at their present levels becomes apparent 
when the terms of trade are adverse. In 
these circumstances, it is essential to up- 
hold policies which will preserve the 
stability of money values and thus provide 
inducement to a steady volume of private 
savings, otherwise the high level of capital 
formation could well produce such pres- 
sure on internal costs that exporters 
would find themselves priced out of their 
markets. 


The Immediate Future 

The outlook for the immediate future 
appears moderately encouraging. The 
meat market has been good but un- 
fortunately it has weakened in recent 
months. On the other hand dairy produce 
returns have improved and are steady at a 
reasonable level, and although wool 
prices have been low for most of the 
season, there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the market during the past few 
months. In general, the picture appears to 
give reasonable grounds for moderate 
optimism about prospects for next season. 

New Zealand will continue to be faced 
with the problems associated with rapid 
development but the prospects before the 
country are such that they should en- 
courage the best efforts of her leaders and 
people. For there can be little doubt that 
the marked progress made in the develop- 
ment of electric power stations, the im- 
provement made in the roads, railways 
and port facilities and the efforts made to 
bring new land into production and to 
improve the health, education and general 
welfare of the community, will all con- 
tribute to the country’s ability to take full 
advantage of more favourable conditions 
as they emerge. 
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KREDITANSTALT FUR WIEDERAUFBAU 


(Reconstruction Loan Corporation) 


FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN GERMANY 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


DM DM DM DM 
1. Cash Reserve :— 1. Creditors :— 
(a) Cash in hand . 5 12,591.22 (a) Federal Republic of 
(6) Balances on Giro Ac- Germany re 3,953,624,806.47 
counts at the Deutsche (b) Deutsche Bundesbank 3,850,358.20 


Bundesbank and on (c) Other Lenders.. ... 746,629,000.— 
Postal = Ac- eta oie 


count ... es 19,201,721.16 . (d) Interest :-— 
—- 19,214,312.38 Proportionate interest 2,659,461 .82 
. Balances at Banks :-— Due interest ... aoe 25,267,519.96 
(a) Sight balances.. 51,455,147.07 ———— 27,926.981.78 
(b) Due within 3 months.. 231,000,000.— (e) Other Liabilities oak 2,450,199.16 
(c) Due after 3 months or —_—_—_—_————— 4, 734, 481,345.61 
later —§ .s m 10,000,000.— 2. Bonds in Circulation :— 


292,455,147.07 (a) 54° Reconstruction 
. Bills of Exchange (including Loan 1949 


bills eligible for rediscount (b) 3h 9% , NS Loan 
at Bundesbank DM ‘ia 
20,630,505.22) ieee 31,164,356.53 (c) 6% rhe 1958 
. Securities :-— (d) 43° s 4 3-year Bonds 1958 
(a)Own Bonds: DM ‘ 
2,000.— nominal ... 2,000.— (e) Drawn Bonds ... 
(6)/Other Fixed Interest- ( f) Interest :-— 
bearing Securities ... 834,105.— Proportionate interest 3,289,819.44 
— 836,105.— Due interest... ... 5,970,687.25 
. Debtors :-— es 


, (a) Loans granted :— 
To Banks, for passing . Loans channelled to Bor- 
on to Borrowers ... 3,222,751,242.18 rowers on a Trust Basis :— 
Direct to Borrowers 1 ,»895,520,488.88 (a) In our Own Name ... 49 692,123.01 
———_—— 5, 118, 271,731.06 (6) In the Name of Others 373,505,678.12 
(b) Interest :-— (c) Other Trust Trans- 
Proportionate interest 1,693,979.54 actions in our Own 
Due interest ...... 21,495,862.94 ee 114,034,605.08 
————_ 23, 189,842.48 ————_ 163, 726,728.09 
(c) Other Claims ..._... 3,310,847.46 . Capital Funds :— 
—_—————_ §, 144, 772, 421.— (a) Capital ... 1,000,000.— 
. Loans channelled to Bor- (6) Reserve formed from 
rowers on a Trust Basis :-— Resources of the ERP 
(a) In our Own Name ... 49 692,123.01 Special Fund ; 146,296,938.— 
(b) In the Name of Others 373,505,678.12 (c) Legal Reserve .. ial 138,810,603.30 
(c) Other Trust Transact- ; : ———_—_—__——— 286, 107,541.30 
ions in our Own Name 114,034,605.08 5. Reserves for Special Pur- 
—————_ 163,726,728.09 OE et ® Sadie venti ans 11,008,837.56 
. Real Estate and Buildings 1.—J| 6. Items for the purpose 
. Office Furniture and Mat- of distinguishing between 
a ie i 1.— separate Accounting Per- 
. Items for the purpose cn ae) - eeals aie 1,843,007.27 
of distinguishing between . Liabilities in respect of 
separate Accounting Per- Guarantees ... eS ... 598,530,189.89 
NS dei: mae Ak aah = hl 2,241,894.45 
. ‘Customers’ Liability on 
Guarantees ... ... .... 598,530,189.89 


4,704, 104,164.67 


9,260,506.69 
— 457,243,506.69 


5,654,410,966.52 5,654,410,966.52 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 1958 
EXPENDITURE RECEIPTS 


DM DM DM 
. Operating Expenses oa. eee 3,772,473.29 | 1. Interest received in excess of interest paid ese on 22,835,413.81 
. Depreciation :— 2. Other Receipts im 6G. Gum.” seh) ho a. ee one 5,964,930.95 
On Real Estate and Buildings aia? ikea 1,008,183.12 3. Extraordinary Receipts wd sek” te “ek Se ee ee 84,319.15 


On Office Furniture and Materials wee 123,815.30 
_ 1,131,998.42 
. Placed to Reserves for Special venpaien 500,000.— 
. Other Expenditure .. 3,049 ,944.43 
. Net Profit for 1958 B (transferred to Legal 
Reserve) il 20,430,247.77 


28,884,663.91 28,884 ,663.91 


Frankfurt-on-Main, 14th February, 1959. Reconstruction Loan Corporation 
DR. MARTINI DR. DOHRN 
v. ILBERG DR. POPRAWE DR. RIECK 


According to the conclusive result of our audit, which was duly carried out on the basis of the books and records of the Reconstruction Loan Corporation, as 
well as of the explanations and statements supplied by the Board of Management, the bookkeeping, the Annual Statement of Accounts as at 3ist December, 1958, 
and the Annual Report in so far as it elucidates the Annual Statement of Accounts, are in accordance with the provisions of the law. 


Deutsche Revisions- und Treuhand-Aktiengesellschaft 
(German Auditing and Trust Company 


) 
DR. ADLER PROF. DR. BIRCK 
Frankfurt-on-Main, 6th March, 1959. Certified Auditor Certified Auditor 
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THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION 


NET INCOME WELL MAINTAINED IN SPITE OF REDUCED REVENUE 


The tenth Annual General Meeting of The 
Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited will 
be held on June 23rd at 37 Dover Street, 
London, W.1. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by Mr L. B. Robinson, the chairman, 
which has been circulated with the report 
Te accounts for the year ended December 

1, 1958: , 


The low lead and zinc prices prevailing 

at the end of 1957 continued during the first 
three quarters of 1958 and showed only a 
slight improvement in the last quarter. 
average Londori Metal Exchange prices for 
prompt delivery of these metals during 1958 
were £72 l6s. for lead and £65 18s. 1d. for 
zinc, compared with £96 13s. 4d. and 
£81 12s. 4d. respectively during 1957, and 
at the 1958 price levels there can be little 
profit from mining these metals. In the 
circumstances I feel we are entitled to regard 
the results for 1958 as being satisfactory and 
_ reasonably encouraging. 
’ ‘The Group profit, before mining royalty 
and taxation, fell by £1,594,251 which was 
fully accounted for by the fall in the profit 
of the Zinc Corporation’s mine at Broken 
Hill, New South Wales. 


Consolidated Zinc Proprietary Limited 
again had a satisfactory year and showed an 
increase in profit which was largely brought 
about by the sale of rutile and zircon by 
Titanium and Zirconium Industries Pty. 
Ltd. at prices arranged under contracts 
entered into during previous years. 


In the United Kingdom, although the 
profits from zinc smelting and _ sulphuric 
acid production by Imperial Smelting Cor- 
poration Limited were lower, the profits from 
the other products, in particular zinc oxide 
and other pigments and zinc alloys were 
reasonably well maintained. 


Income from trade investments at £996,293 
again showed an improvement. 


The consolidated net profit for the year at 
£1,617,876, was, as a result of the consider- 
ably reduced charge for mining royalty and 
taxation, only £152,110 lower than the net 
profit for 1957. 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 2s. per share, compared with 2s. 6d. per 
share last year, giving a total distribution 
for the year of 3s. per share compared with 
3s. 9d. per share for 1957. 


Expenditure during the year on mining 
property, under development outside the 
Broken Hill field, amounted to £49,004. In 
1957, this heading included expenditure by 
Commonwealth Aluminium Corporation Pty. 
Limited but during 1958 50 per cent of the 
Group’s shareholding in Commonwealth 
Aluminium was transferred to the British 
Aluminium Company Limited. 

Capital expenditure commitments at the 
end of the year amounted to £4,434,000. 
These include the erection of a zinc smelt- 
ing plant using the Imperial Smelting pro- 
cess at Swansea, a ferrous sulphate treatment 
plant, also at Swansea, and an extension of 
the acid producing capacity at Cockle Creek, 
New South Wales. ‘ 

The consolidated balance sheet shows a 
cash position of £6,002,869, comprising 
Treasury Bills, Government and other short 
term securities and bank balances. 


Since the end of 1958 the Group’s re- 
sources have been augmented by the 


FROM MINING OPERATIONS 


“rights” issue of 1,455,100 ordinary shares 
at 48s. per share. 


LEAD AND ZINC MINING 


In view of the prevailing conditions in the 
metal markets, both the Zinc Corporation 
and its associated company New Broken Hill 
Consolidated, budgeted for a reduced pro- 
duction of ore and recoverable metal in 1953 
and in February, 1958, working time was 
reduced by 10 per cent throughout the 
Broken Hill as a positive contribution 
towards the solution of, the world problem 
arising from the fact that the output of lead 
and zinc is running in excess of demand. 

Accordingly, in 1958, the Zinc Corporation 
treated a total of 659,268 tons of ore for a 
production of 79,098 tons of lead, 2,033,955 
ounces of silver and 115,348 tons of zinc 
concentrate compared with 767,069 tons of 
ore for a production of 90,820 tons of lead, 
2,198,457 ounces of silver and 139,684 tons 


of zinc concentrate in 1957. The 1958 out-° 


puts therefore represent reductions of 
approximately 13 per cent of recoverable 
lead and 174 per cent of zinc concentrate. 

The policy of reduced production will be 
continued in 1959 until such time as a more 
favourable outlook for metals justifies the 
return to full and normal operating condi- 
tions. 


ZINC SMELTING 


The output of zinc from the United King- 
dom plants of Imperial Smelting Corporation 
was slightly lower than in 1957. 


The modernisation and expansion pro- 


gramme which was begun in 1957 on the’ 


vertical retort zinc distillation plant at Avon- 
mouth, was continued during the current 
year. By the end of 1958 eight of the eighteen 
retorts had been modified. Zinc metal output 
from this plant already shows a marked 
increase. 


Operation of the Imperial Smelting process 
at Avonmouth continued satisfactorily during 
1958. The decision to close down the obsolete 
and uneconomic horizontal distillation fur- 
weer at Avonmouth was carried out by mid- 

8. 


At Swansea, the construction of the new 
Imperial Smelting process plant to replace the 
horizontal distillation plant was commenced 
in June, 1958, and such excellent progress has 
been made that the plant should be ready for 
operation at the end of the present year which 
is considerably ahead of the preliminary plan- 
ning schedule. The new plant should add 
materially to the profitability of our zinc 
smelting operations in the United Kingdom 
and will also have the ability to recover lead- 
metal from the treatment of mixed lead and 
zinc concentrates. 


In Australia, further progress was made 
during year with the design of the new 
smelter to be built at the works of Sulphide 
Corporation Pty. Limited, at Cockle Creek 
near Newcastle, New South Wales. The 
original plans have been revised in the light 
of improved results obtained by the Imperial 
Smelting process plant at Avonmouth. 


LEAD SMELTING 


Lead smelting operations by the Broken 
Hill Associated Smelters Proprietary at Port 
Pirie continued satisfactorily throughout the 


year. The Company’s results reflect the 
effects of the lower metal prices but these 
have been offset to a marked extent by further 

in operating iency. 


gratifying increases 
Since July, 1958, some reduction in lead 


production has been necessary to conform 
oa the reduced mine production at Broken 
L 


IMPERIAL SMELTING PROCESS 


The success achieved by the Imperial 
Smelting process continues to attract con- 
siderable attention among lead and zinc smelt- 
ing interests throughout the world. During 
1958 an option agreement to acquire a licence 
for the process was signed by the Société 
Miniére et Métallurgique de Penarroya and 
after full investigation this company has 
decided to exercise its option and has now 
entered into a licence agreement. Under this 
licence the process will be installed at 
Noyelles Godault in northern France and the 
new plant is expected to come into operation 
there in 1961. _ In January last an option 
agreement was signed by the Rhodesia Broken 
Hill Development Company Limited. The 
metallurgical and operational standards of the 
process have been proved to the. satisfaction 
of this option holder who is now carrying out 
in Northern Rhodesia a thorough economic 
assessment of the process as applied to their 
currently mined ore and available stock of 
high-grade oxidised products and dump 
material. 


Inquiries from some of the other interested 
parties have already advanced to the stage 
of detailed discussions and in a number of 
cases a fuller appraisal of the process is 
already being carried out. ‘ 


ZINC ALLOYS 


The production of Mazak zinc alloys was 
the highest of any peace-time year, due 
mainly to the continued expansion of the 
demand from the motor car industry. 


COMALCO , 


Commonwealth Aluminium Corporation 
(Comalco) during the year continued investi- 
gation of the many factors involved in the 
economic assessment. of alumina and 
aluminium production based upon the bauxite 
deposits at Weipa on the west coast of Cape 
York Peninsula. 


CONCLUSION 


The world prices for lead and zinc continue 
to be the major factor in determining our 
fortunes. At the time of writing this state- 
ment a United Nations Conference on these 
metals in New York is about to terminate and, 
until the result of this Conference is known, 
it is difficult for me to make any useful 
observations on the future outlook. I hope 
the picture will be clearer by the date of our 
Annual General Meeting, when I propose to 
review the position in the light of our know- 
ledge at that date. 

While the trend of market prices is outside 
our control there are other factors of great 
importance to the well being of the Group 
which we can influence, namely, the cost and 
efficiency of our operations. In this connec- 
tion the improvements in 1958 in practically 
all branches of our operations have continued 
to be encouraging. 
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STONE-PLATT 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


EXPORTS TOTAL £20 MILLION 
MR KENNETH PRESTON’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Stone- 
Platt Industries Limited will be held on June 
25th. 


Mr Kenneth Preston, the Chairman, who 
will preside, reports as follows in his review 
to shareholders : 


The consolidated profit for the year 1958, 
after deduction of taxation, amounted to 
£1,297,825. In common with other manu- 
facturers of capital goods we were adversely 
affected by the credit squeeze in the home 
market, but in spite of the general world 
recession the value of exports from the sub- 
sidiary companies for 1958 was £20 million. 


On the export side in all sections of the 
business we are up against severe foreign 
competition and profit margins are tending 
to narrow. In spite of the diversifications of 
our interests, textile machinery remains a 
large part of our business and prospects for 
the home market are encouraging. Arising 
from the Government Cotton Plan, the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners have 
estimated that the full cost of re-equipping 
and modernising the spinning capacity that 
will remain after contraction might amount 
to £40 million. It is, however, far too early 
yet to assess to what extent the textile 
industry will avail itself of the Government 
offer or when the first orders under the Plan 
will be placed. 


Although our subsidiary companies manu- 
facture a very wide range of products, their 
activities can broadly be classified under four 
major headings : textile machinery, electrical 
engineering, mechanical engineering and 
marine products. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Orders from North America received by 
Platt* Brothers (Sales) Limited during the 
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year, amounting to well over £250,000, sub- 
stantiated the company’s claim that its 
machinery is competitive both in quality and 
price with anything produced in the USA. 
Two orders, the first for many years, were 
received from China, also contracts totalling 
neatly £14 million from Poland and over 
£500,000 from Iran. 


Plans have been approved for a major re- 
building scheme to cost £600,000 at Globe 
Works, Accrington, the principal Works of 
Howard & Bullough. 


Prince-Smith and Stells enjoyed a very 
successful year, its output of worsted 
machinery equalling the record turnover of 
1957. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Notwithstanding foreign exchange difficul- 
ties J. Stone & Company (Deptford) 
Limited continues to be the leading supplier 
in the world of train lighting equipment, and 
substantial orders have been received from 
India, South Africa, Pakistan and Chile. 
Valuable orders were also obtained from 
British Railways. 


During the year an order was received 
for 500 Stone-Faiveley pantographs and these 
are in the course of being fitted on all the 
locomotives and multiple unit trains for the 
first phase of British Railways’ 25 kV. electri- 
fied services. 


The most notable order received by Stone- 
Chance in its lighthouse division was a new 
light for Eddystone. 


Austinlite Limited, a subsidiary of Stone- 
Chance, has continued to expand and at the 
end of the year the company’s order book was 
the largest in its history. 


At Epsylon Industries the computer high- 
speed tape unit satisfactorily completed its 
trials at the National Physical Laboratory and 
series production is planned for this year. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


British Railways have ordered from J. 
Stone & Company (Deptford) 30 sets of 
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Stone-Maybach hydraulic transmissions and 
axle drives, valued at over £600,000, for fit- 
ting to locomotives and there is every pros- 
pect that further substantial orders will 
shortly be received. To provide heating in 
the coaches, they have also ordered large 
numbers of Stone Vapor steam generators for 
fitting to diesel electric and diesel mechanical 
locomotives. 

Hayward Tyler & Company has main- 
tained its position as the pre-eminent manu- 
facturer of glandless pump/motor units for 
nuclear and thermal power stations. Orders 
have been received for units for delivery to 
Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, 
Norway and Sweden, as well as for all the 
nuclear power stations so far contracted for 
in this country. . 


MARINE PRODUCTS 


J. Stone & Company (Charlton) Limited 
has now supplied over 5,500 tons of propellers 
manufactured in its patented “ Novoston ” 
alloy. During the year propellers have been 
supplied in this alloy to the two “ Queens ” 
and other ships to be similarly fitted 
are the new Orient liner Oriana and 
the newest CPR Empress liner, as yet 
unnamed. 


NEW INTERESTS 


In conjunction with Carrier Corporation 
of Syracuse, New York, the largest manufac- 
turer of air conditioning apparatus in the 
world, with a turnover of £90 million, we 
have formed a new company—Carlyle Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Limited. It 
is anticipated that this link with Carrier Cor- 
poration will in due course bring substantial 
increased turnover to our subsidiary com- 
panies. 

In association with Carrier Corporation we 
have also purchased the Winsor Engineering 
Company Limited of Glasgow, which for 
many years has specialised in the installation 
of air conditioning, ventilating and refrigera- 
tion equipments on board ship. 


Lire 628,311,052,954 Lire 579,443,036,814 


Lire 811.776:406.668 Lire 746,783,229.777 
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NORTH BRITISH & 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The One hundred and forty-ninth Annual 
General Meeting of the North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Company Limited was 
held on May 28, 1959, at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 64 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr Cyril H. Kleinwort (Chairman of the 
General Court of Directors) presided. 


The Chairman said: 


First of all there are some personal matters 
which I would like to mention. Mr Crichton, 
one of your Deputy Chairmen, has decided 
to retire from this position. He joined the 
General Court in April 1934 and became 
Deputy Chairman in March 1941, taking the 
Chair during Lord Brand’s absence on 
Government service during the War. Mr 
Crichton’s great experience in the investment 
world and his sound judgment have been of 
the utmost value to your Company. The 
benefit of his advice and experience will not 
be lost to us because he is remaining as a 
member of the General Court. 


Mr Phillimore, who joined us in Septem- 
ber 1950, has been elected a Deputy Chair- 
man in his place. 

I also have to tell you that Mr Wark, our 
Manager for Australasia and Chairman and 
General Manager of our Associated Company 
the “Insurance Office of Australia,” is 
retiring at the end of next month after over 
47 years of service with the two Companies. 
During this long period he has become one 
of the leading personalities in the insurance 
world in Australasia where he is much 
respected and liked. He takes with him on 
his retirement our thanks for the invaluable 
-service he has rendered us and our best 
wishes for his future happiness. We shall 
still have the benefit of his wide experience 
and knowledge as he will continue in the 
position of Chairman of the Board of the 
“Insurance Office of Australia.” 


Mr E. C. Farley has been appointed to 
succeed him in the Management of the two 
Companies, with Mr K. I, Grey as his Assis- 
tant. We wish them every success in their 
new positions. 


ROLE OF INSURANCE 


Insurance is playing an increasing part in 
the rising standard of living which is gradu- 
ally spreading throughout the Western world. 
Fortunately, the last year has again seen a 
tendency for inflationary pressure on most 
currencies to decline, thus creating conditions 
more suited to the continued progress of our 
industry, Only perhaps in the United States 
are there signs that industrial costs are rising 
faster than international prices. In the world 
of today, no country outside the Iron Curtain 
can afford to price itself out of the export 
trade for any length of time—a fact which 
will eventually enforce restraint on Trade 
Union demands and ensure further economies 
in research and development expenditure 
which has tended to get out of hand in 
recent years. Last year when I addressed 
you, I expressed the hope that for us 1958 
would show an improvement on 1957, but 
I added that the year had not started well 
and it would be unwise to expect too much. 
You will have seen from the figures before 
ote that this rather depressing forecast has 

en borne out by experience. Unfor- 
tunately, particularly on the Casualty side, our 
United States business has again caused us 
heavy losses. We have taken and are con- 
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tinuing to take steps to improve our position 
in that field though our comparatively recent 
entry into Casualty business in the area and 
the need to build up an organisation to handle 
that business has inevitably entailed in the 
early years expenses out of line with those of 
companies with an established Casualty 
organisation, Premium rates in certain States 
have risen but in others official sanction has 
not yet been forthcoming to an extent which 
enables the position to be regarded as satis- 
factory. Fortunately, apart from the United 
States, we can look back on a broadly satis- 
factory year particularly in Australia and on 
the Marine side of our business. 


I will not refer in detail to the offer which 
has been made by the “ Commercial Union ” 
for your shares since you have already heard 
that this offer has the support of your 
Board. I would, however, like to express my 


BILLERUDS 
Saffle 
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personal appreciation for the unstinted sup- 
port I have received from my colleagues and 
in particular, from our General Manager, Mr 
Harman, and his Deputy, Mr Moore, during 
the negotiations which have culminated in 
the offer which you have before you. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded 
by The Honourable A. O. Crichton, the 
Report and Accounts were approved and 
adopted. 

Following the re-election of the Directors 
Extraordinary and Ordinary, and the adop- 


tion of the resolution regarding the fees and 
expenses of the Auditors, Messrs Lindsay 
Jamieson & Haldane, CA, which was pro- 
posed by Mr G. W. Mackie and seconded by 
Mr J. H. Eddison, the proceedings terminated 
with a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman 
= Directors, proposed by Mr J. A. Yeaman, 


AKTIEBOLAG 
Sweden 


Founded in 1883 


Share Capital : Kr. 105,000,000 
; Board of Directors : Landshévding Bo Hammarskjéld, Chairman, Godsagare G. 
Liedberg, Direktér K. I. Hising, Riksdagsman L. Cassel, Direktér L.-E. Thunholm 
Direkt6r Anders Smith and Bruksdisponent A. Pihlgren, : 


Registered Office of the Company : 
Managing Director : Ake Pihlgren. 


Saffle. 


Annual Production for Sale : 116,000 metric tons of dry, bleached sulphite cellulose 
(rayon cellulose), 120,000 metric tons of paper and 38,000 standards of sawn woodgoc ds 
These figures include the preduction of Hellefors Bruks AB, since 1958 a subsidiary of 


Billeruds AB. 


Summary of PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT 


Gross Profit from Industrial Activities. . 
Gross Profit from Forestry and Agriculture 
Other Gross Profit....... ae ava bs Peete 


—INTEREST Charges 
Depreciation 
Pension Fund 


31.12.1957 31.12.1958 
Kr Kr. m. Kr, m. 
241-1 
192-7 


56-8 
11-9 


Summary of CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


LIABILITIES 
Long-term Liabilities 
Short-term Liabilities 
Investment Reserve 


Saffle, May, 1959. 


31.12.195 
Kr. m. 9 
169-9 
187-1 
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BLOCK & ANDERSON 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF SALES 


MR W. E. BLOCK’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Block & Anderson Limited, was held on 
May 29th at the registered office of the com- 
pany, Banda House, Cambridge Grove, 
Hammersmith, London, W., Mr W. E. 
Block (chairman and joint managing director) 
presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr W. Crosskey, FCWA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
Captain R. M. Peat, of Messrs. Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co, read the report of the 
auditors, 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended November 30, 1958: 


While your Company’s sales have con- 
tinued to expand during the year, orders have 
been more difficult to obtain and this factor 
together with rising costs of production, sales 
and service has resulted in a higher expense 
ratio and a moderate decrease in profits. 


The full benefits of the concentration of 
Head Office activities in our new premises 
at Hammersmith have not yet been realised, 
but progress has been made in reorganising 
some departments and the work is 
continuing. 


DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


In order to maintain our position it has 
been necessary to increase our development 
activities. Good progress is being made but 
it will be appreciated that the benefit of this 
work cannot be felt immediately. 


In consideration of all these factors the 
results are satisfactory, and much has been 
done towards ensuring our position in the 
years to come. 


The group profit this year, before taxation 
of £188,187 compares with £219,213 the pre- 
vious year. Your Directors consider the 
recommendation of a final dividend of 25 
per cent, less tax, in addition to the interim 
dividend of 10 per cent paid last December, 
fully justified. The dividend on the present 
paid up capital of £215,000 together with 
the dividend of 6 per cent on £80,000 of 
Redeemable Preference Shares requires a 
total amount of £80,050 before Income Tax. 
After writing back £5,000 surplus tax pro- 
vision from preceding years, and deducting 
£4,957 additional amount written off lease- 
hold property, there is £324,977 undistributed 
profit to be carried forward, as compared 
with £276,732 brought in. 


Continuing our policy of expansion we 
opened a new branch in Middlesbrough last 
year. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES AND EXPORTS 


Both London and provincial sales were 
satisfactory. Our South African subsidiary 
had a very good year and our Canadian sub- 
sidiary also improved sales and profit com- 
pared to the pee twelve months. Export 
of our Banda Spirit Duplicators, Systems 
machines, Bandamail Letter Openers and 
Sealers decreased slightly, partly due to 
greater competition but mainly on account 
of import bans or severe restrictions enforced 
by a number of important countries. In 
some foreign markets, however, we have been 
able not only to hold our own, but to increase 
sales, thanks to the high quality of our 
machines and our wide range of 
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Since my last review we have taken up 
the sole agency in this country of the Facit 
Typewriter, Odhner Calculator, Odhner 
Adding machine and the Facit Office Furni- 
ture. I feel that after an initial period these 
quality products will benefit the standing and 
results of your Company. 


Finally, I wish to express, on behalf of my 
co-directors and myself, our thanks to all 
members of our organisation at home and 
abroad, and to our agents and suppliers for 
their valued help and co-operation. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed dividend was 


_ approved. 


The retiring director, Mr E. S. Dumont, 
was re-elected and the directors were author- 
ised to fix the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co 


REED & SMITH LIMITED 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The annual general meeting of Reed & 
Smith Limited, was held on May 28th at 
Exeter. 


Sir Arthur C. Reed, chairman, in the course 
of his speech said: 


The accounts for 1958 show a profit some- 
what higher than 1957. With competition 
becoming even keener than in the previous 
year and a further narrowing of profit 
margins, it is gratifying to be able to report 
increases in the total production and turnover 
of the Group and that is so after making 
allowance for a full year’s figures being in- 
cluded for the Mill at Taplow which was 
acquired during the previous year. 


So far as the increased trading profits are 
concerned, this year has benefited from a full 
year on Taplow as against seven months a 
year ago; otherwise the figure would have 
been rather less than the earlier year. 


The increase in production and turnover 
has been made possible by the improvements 
and extensions which we have made to the 
Mills during the past few years and in all 
the circumstances the Directors feel. that the 
result this year is satisfactory. 


RESERVE STRENGTHENI D 


The need for conserving the resources of 
the Company for further development is still 
paramount and your Directors feel it desirable 
to transfer £150,000 to General Reserve, 
bringing the Group total to £725,000. An 
Interim Dividend of 6 per cent has been paid 
during the year and the Directors feel justi- 
fied in recommending a Final Dividend of 
10 per cent, making a total of 16 per cent, 
less income tax, for the year, as against 15 
per cent last year. There has been an im- 
provement in our liquid position, the excess 
of current assets over current liabilities having 
increased by nearly £90,000 to the present 
figure of over £800,000. 


Trading in the first three months of 1959 
was reasonably satisfactory, though rumours 
of reductions in pulp and paper prices in 
Scandinavia kept the market uneasy. Since 
the end of March, when these reductions 
were confirmed, our prices have had to be 
reduced, resulting in a lowering of our profit 
margins, due to the fact that pulp prices in 
Scandinavia were not reduced to the same 
extent as paper prices from the same source. 
However, with our policy of continuing ex- 
pansion and modernisation and the great 
variety of our products, we hope to maintain 
our full share of trade. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BANK OF WEST AFRICA 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE OF 
BUSINESS 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Bank of West Africa Limited will be held on 
June 25th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of Chairman, Mr 
Sylvester Gates, CBE: 


In the Balance Sheet, Current, Deposit and 
other Accounts at £73,144,794 show a very 
satisfactory increase of some £5,670,000 on 

year. This increase is well spread 
amongst our branches and indicates a_ real 
growth in the number of people we serve. 


On the other side of the Balance Sheet, 
Loans, Advances and other Accounts at 
£23,172,515 show a contraction of £1 million. 
Seasonal advances have been repaid rather 
earlier this year, with the result that Treasury 
Bill holdings are substantially higher. 


The Profit and Loss. Account shows. that 
our expérience has been reasonably satisfac- 
tory in somewhat difficult trading conditions. 


Repeated invitations to overseas investors 
have been made by Dr Nkrumah, the Prime 
Minister of Ghana, and Alhaji Abudakar 
Tafawa Balewa, Prime Minister of the 
Federation of Nigeria, and latterly by the 
Sierra Leone Government to participate in 
the industrial development of their countries. 
Financial measures have been taken im all 
territories to encourage industrial enterprises. 
The West African Governments have empha- 
sised, however, that partnership in the 
industrial development of their countries 
implies willingness to impart new skills to 
Africans. The degree of warmth with which 
any enterprise is welcomed is conditioned by 
the arrangements proposed for the employ- 
ment, training and promotion of Africans. 


It is noteworthy that it is principally the 
United Kingdom whose firms have reaffirmed 
their confidence in the future of the West 
African territories by setting up new indus- 
tries either on their own account or in 
partnership with Government. 


SAFEGUARDS HAVE BECOME SHACKLES 


With the growing part played by the 
African businessman as a merchant and. pro- 
duce buyer, there is an increased demand for 
advances from customers in this category. 
This is a development which the Bank 
naturally welcomes and desires to foster. I 
must therefore mention a difficulty which is 
apt to arise in this connection. West African 
land law frequently puts obstacles in the way 
of an African pledging as security his land 
and buildings. legislation originally 
designed to protect the African from exploita- 
tion and to preserve local custom and tradi- 
tion, has now outlived its usefulness: the 
safeguards have become shackles. All too 
often an African businessman, unlike his 
counterpart elsewhere, is handicapped by 
finding his main or only asset virtually frozen 
and unable to be mobilised for the develop- 
ment of his business. This question is one 
which merits the early attention of West 
African Governments, for the introduction of 
land registries and the replacement of the 
present multifarious, intricate and uncertain 
laws by something like a uniform system of 
land tenure would be a boon to the business 
community. 


In conclusion, I wish to repeat our belief 
in the prospects of West Africa. Given stable 
world prices, at reasonable levels, for basic 
export commodities, the determination and 
zest of its peoples should bring about 
economic progress worthy of their new 
political responsibilities. 
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MELBOURNE AND 
GENERAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


SIR DENYS LOWSON’S REVIEW 


At the Annual General Meeting of the 
Melbourne and General Investment Trust 
Limited held on May 26th at Estates House, 
66 Gresham Street, London, E.C. Sir Denys 
Lowson, Bart (the Chairman) in the course 
of his remarks said: 


The last twelve months marks a year of 
notable progress in the history of your Com- 
pany. During that time, as you will have 
seen from the Report, the capital has been 
reorganised. We have issued by way of a 
free capital bonus to the Ordinary stock- 
holders 150,000 63 per cent Preference shares, 
and we have also issued £150,000 6} per cent 
debenture stock 1978/83. 


The valuation of the investments show a 
substantial appreciation both over the book 
value and over the position ruling twelve 
months ago. While similarly our revenue at 
£67,600 is a record in the history of the 
Company, and compares with £57,260 twelve 
months before. 


The proposed Ordinary dividend of 21 per 
cent together with the Preference dividend 
gives a total effective distribution of 27} per 
cent, as compared with 25 per cent last year. 
This Ordinary dividend entails a priority 
percentage distribution of 24.4 to 77.7 per 
cent of our total revenue. 


As shareholders will be aware, it is the 
policy of the Board to diversify your port- 
folio; which is now well spread both 
geographically and in the amount of indivi- 
dual investments. The unquoted investments 
at £219,000 are entirely represented by your 
holding in Carlton and United Breweries 
Limited. This important Company with 
headquarters in Melbourne, Victoria, not only 
has a wide spread of business throughout the 
State of Victoria, but has also recently ex- 
panded into Queensland where they have ap 
important new brewery at Cairns, as well as 
at Darwin in the Northern Territory. 


The dividend paid by that Company last 
year amounted to only about 414 per cent of 
the actual cash flow accruing to the Company 
after all expenses and taxation, and the 
balance amounting to no less than 
£A1,504,000 has been ploughed back into 
the business of that Company. We look 
therefore for the continued steady growth and 
expansion of this investment which should 
also be assisted by the continuing develop- 
ment of the Australian economy. 


Since 1939 the output of secondary 
industry in Australia has risen from £A500 
million per annum to £A3,763 million in 
1956 ; and since 1946 the number of factories 
has increased from 31,184 to 52,000, while 
the number of individuals employed in these 
factories has risen from 745,000 to over 
1 million. This increase in secondary 
industry represented 80 per cent of Australia’s 
consumption in those goods as compared 
with a negligible percentage twenty years 
ago. 


Wool is still Australia’s principal export. 
During the five years ending 1955/56 it 
averaged 48 per: cent of the value of the 


exports; while the manufacturers. of 
secondary industry only accounted for some 
11 per cent. 


The population of Australia today is now 
over 10 million ; and it has been conserva- 
tively estimated that Australia can safely 
support in the near future a population of 
at least twice that number; which in turn 
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must help the growth of one of Australia’s 
leading Companies like Carlton and United 
Breweries Limited. 


The resolution for the adoption of the 
report and accounts was seconded by Sir 
Keith Officer and carried unanimously ; and 
the proceedings closed with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, Directors and Staff. 


THE DRAYTON 
REGULATOR AND 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


POLICY OF EXPANSION 


The tenth annual general meeting of The 
Drayton Regulator and Instrument Company 
Limited was held on May 28th in London, 
Mr P. H. Lloyd, TD, DL (the Chairman), 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated review: 


The profit for the year ended December 31, 
1958, before taxation, amounted to £244,794 
compared with £253,717 a year ago, but after 
provision for taxation, amounting to £125,801, 
the net profit was £118,993 compared with 
£110,136. 


Notwithstanding an Expenditure during the 
year of £79,000 on Capital Account the 
margin between Current Assets and Current 
Liabilities has increased from £509,504 to 
£525,302. This is a clear demonstration of 
the growing strength of the Company’s 
financial position. 


During the latter part of the year, your 
Sales Staff obtained what is certainly the 
largest single order for space-heating controls 
ever placed in this country, and probably the 
largest ever placed in Europe. 


The equipment covered by this order com- 
prises principally the recently developed 
range of pneumatically-operated controllers, 
the production of which has placed us in a 
cocoon of leadership in the space-heating 

eld. 


The Company has continued the develop- 
ment of its automatic control system for auto- 
clave-type sterilizers. This is now engaging 
the interest of medical authorities and 
hospitals throughout the country. 


Considerable progress has been made in 
our sales to the Shipping Industry. 


ARRANGEMENTS WITH AMERICAN 
COMPANIES 


A subsidiary company, Drayton Johnson 
Ltd., has been formed in conjunction with the 
Johnson Corporation of Three Rivers, 
Michigan, USA, to market in the paper, 
textile, rubber and plastics industries, the pro- 
ducts of the Johnson Corporation which will 
be manufactured under licence by your Com- 
pany. 

We are about to enter into an arrangement 
with the Thomas A. Edison Industries of 
America to manufacture under licence their 
Omniguard equipment. This development 
will enlarge the scope of the Company’s 
activities, particularly in the industrial 
instrumentation field, in association with 
an American Organisation of the highest 
standing. 


During the first quarter of the present year 
trade has continued to improve and I there- 
fore feel that the Company can face the im- 
mediate future with confidence and that the 
policy of expansion carried out during the 
year will be justified unless the economy of 
the country is upset by a political catastrophe. 


The report was adopted and a total distri- 
bution of 20 per cent was approved. 
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JOHN BRIGHT AND 
BROTHERS 


The thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
will be held on June 24th in London. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Dr E. P. Andreae, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1959+ 


After deducting Taxation and Depreciation 
and crediting Taxation adjustments and after 
transferring £60,000 from Stock Reserve 
there remains a net Profit of £255,893 to 
compare with £269,139. After bringing in 
the surplus from last year, the total available 
for allocation is £506,621. That is to say only 
£24,513 less than the corresponding figure 
for the previous year. During the late sum- 
mer and early autumn the volume of our busi- 
ness had reached the lowest level experienced 
for many years and in view of the uncertainty 
then prevailing your Directors deemed it 
prudent to reduce the interim dividend by 
2} per cent. Towards the end of the financial 
year volume tended to increase and this 
recovery, though modest, is at present being 
maintained. Your Board is now therefore 
recommending the same final dividend as last 
year, namely 15 per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock, whilst at the same time again trans- 
ferring £100,000 to General Reserve. 


Our particular industry in all its various 
sections has been and is still going through a 
very critical period. As I feared when I 
made my Statement to you last year, the 
struggle for survival in a falling market over- 
shadowed by excessive productive capacity, 
has been carried to extremes. 


Some measures of assistance to the industry 
is now forecast by the Government. If the 
major object of that assistance is to reduce 
inefficient and excess productive capacity it 
is to be welcomed and should be of some 
benefit to your Company if only indirectly, 
but until more details of the proposal are 
available, I am unable to express an opinion. 
Your Company is a proud and outstanding 
example of modernity and efficiency achieved 
without outside assistance by years of fore- 
sight, planning and courage. I can only hope 
that the Government assistance now to be 
offered will not be allowed to take, in effect, 
the form of a subsidy to the inefficient at the 
expense of the efficient. 


During the whole of this long period of 
depression in the manufacturing side, our 
Spinning Mills were not affected to any great 
extent and were the one bright spot in our 
organisation enjoying a degree of stability due 
to the effect of the Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 
tion Minimum Price Agreement. As Stock- 
holders are aware, in February of this year 
the Restrictive Practices Court ruled out the 
Association’s Price Agreement and_ this 
decision brought about immediate chaos in 
the Spinning Industry. 


For the ensuing year I am not able to look 
forward to increased profits, if only because 
the effect of the ruling out of the Spinners’ 
Price Agreement will not be apparent until 
the end of the current financial year. 


On the other hand, however, the improve- 
ment in the volume of Trade has been main- 
tained and it is satisfactory to know that 
we have been able to increase our percentage 
of available business. 


I joined this Company as a Director 29 
years ago and have been Chairman for the 
last 26 years. I think the time has come 
when I should relinquish the Chairmanship 
and make way for a younger man. I shall, at 
the request of my colleagues retain my seat 
on the Board under the Chairmanship of Mr 
Fred Train, who will succeed me in that 
capacity. 
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NORTH MALAY RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of North Malay Rubber Estates Limited 
was held on May 28th in London, Mr R. F. 
Burt (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


In spite of the very substantial drop i 
proceeds of our crop, no less than 2.1d. 
Jb, a rather larger estate working profit has 
been realised. This was of course attribut- 
able to an enhanced crop by nearly 9 per 
cent. In spite of vigorous replanting we hope 
to exceed this crop in 1959 by more efficient 
intensive tapping, prior to replanting and 
from younger areas. Our cost of production 
shows a welcome decline. 


On the face of it the Company ‘did not 
earn sufficient to pay a total dividend of 20 
per cent, and we have had to draw on our 
carry forward by a substantial margin. Never- 
theless we have felt justified in recommend- 
ing this dividend because in fact our net 
current assets; even after paying 20 per cent, 
at £70,000 (or £10 per acre planted) are 
some £4,000 in excess of the previous year’s 
when allowance is made for the capital repay- 
ment made to Stockholders (£65,200). Your 
Board consider the reserve funds adequate 
for all normal circumstances, for we have no 
exceptional capital commitments in view and 
replanting is met out of revenue. 

The profit.on estate working of £44,974 
represents 3.01d. per lb. The value of rubber 
today is some 4d. per Ib higher and we 
see no reason to suppose this higher value 
will not be maintained. 


The report was adopted. 


LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA 
AND RUBBER 


INCREASED CROPS 


BBs 


c 


The annual general meeting of The Lunuva 
(Ceylon) Tea and Rubber Estates Limited 
will be held on June 25th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
— address of the Chairman, Mr H. W. 
orner : 


The year 1958 proved satisfactory from the 
point of view of crops: 10,944,681 Ib of tea 
were harvested, an increase of more than half 
a million pounds on the previous record crop 
in 1957, which was nearly a million pounds 
higher than that of the previous year, while 
the rubber crop was, at 1,475,562 Ib, slightly 
in excess of that of the previous year, 
although harvested from a smaller acreage in 
tapping. 

The amount transferred to the Appropria- 
tion Account is £94,913. The year’s total 
profit, after deduction of £79,700 in respect 
of that profit, is £112,648 but a provision 
amounting to £15,177 has also been made for 
retrospective taxation included in the Ceylon 
Budget on the profits of 1957. The Board 
tecommend a final dividend of 7 per cent, 
Which, with the 5 per cent paid. in November 
of last year, gives a total of 12 per cent for 
the year. 

Our crops for 1959 are estimated at 
10,028,500 Ib tea and 1,290,000 Ib rubber. 
An unusual drought at the beginning of the 
year has slowed down the tea crop for the 
early months but, given normal weather for 
the rest of the current year, no serious short- 
fall of the estimate need be expected. 
Quality teas, wherever produced, seem 
assured of a ready sale at high prices, but 
those from Ceylon have to face the heavy ad 
valorem export duty. 
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LISBON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS 


The sixty-first annual general meeting will 
be held on June 24th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, The Right 
Honourable The Lord Rathcavan: 


Once again the total number of fare-paying 
passengers carried on the Company’s vehicles 
has imcreased during the year. In 1958 
passengers carried totalled 374,373,878 as 
compared with 368,909,106 in 1957, an in- 
crease of 5,464,772 or 1.48 per cent, whilst 
the mileage run by our vehicles (comprising 
both trams and buses) at 30,475,174 com- 
pared with 30,178,386 in 1957 shows an 
increase of 296,788 or .98 per cent. 


_ Each year we continue to expand our ser- 
vices in conformity with the growth of the 
city and each year shows a new record of 
passengers carried. 


Our total fleet now consists of 798 vehicles 
divided between 517 trams and trailers and 
281 buses of which 152 are double-deckers. 

Capital expenditure during the year in- 
creased by £300,466. This represents the 
cost of the new station at Cabo Ruivo and of 
38 double-decker buses. 


In January, 1959, the price of fuel oil for 
our buses increased again by $40 centavos 
per litre and in a full year will cost the 
Company some £35,000. 


Diuiring the year the Company contributed 
£477,079 to the State Revenue of Portugal 
and to the Municipal Revenue of Lisbon an 
increase of £13,390 or 3 per cent over 1957. 

The year’s operations show a profit of 
£66,589 after providing all charges and for 
General and Depreciation Réserve. The 
Directors recommend an Ordinary Dividend 
for the year of 6 per cent net. 


BARRY & STAINES 
LINOLEUM 


IMPROVED TRADING. RESULT 


The annual general meeting of Barry and 
Staines Linoleum, Limited will be held on 
Thursday, June 25, 1959, at 12 noon, at 
6 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr T. J. 
Cavanagh, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


In the year now under review the result of 
the group’s trading in linoleum was better 
than a year ago. Home sales increased, but 
there was a reduction in export sales, due 
mainly to quotas and other restrictions, but 
due also in part to more intense competition. 
The reduction of £34,000 in group trading 
balances is more than accounted for by 
adverse factors, which I hope will not recur. 


In the first place, as I stated a year ago, 
we had to bear the cost of running in the 
new paper mill and ancillary installations ; 
this proved to be a greater burden than we 
had hoped. 

In the second place the devaluation of the 
French franc appreciably reduced the sterling 
value of the profits contribution from our 
French company ; this devaluation has also 
necessitated deductions for exchange depre- 
ciation as shown in the consolidated balance 
sheet. 

The French company has again taken 
advantage of a legal permission to revalue 
fixed assets and the surplus on this revalua- 
tion is also shown in the consolidated balance 
sheet. On the whole, prospects for the 
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current year are better than they were a 
year ago, and we hope to expand our busi- 
ness, both at home and abroad. 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S ADDRESS 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of The 
Rubber Plantations Investment Trust 
Limited, will be held on June 24th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Address of the Chairman, Sir Eric 
Macfadyen : 


The Accounts we present for the year to 
March 31, 1959, show gross revenue (without 
including £6,022 on our Subsidiary Com- 
pany) of £285,466, being a decrease of £6,540 
on that for the previous year ; the gross yield 
representing 16.51 per cent (16.89 per cent) 
on the Trust’s issued Capital. After taxa- 
tion and expenses, our net revenue is 
£142,312 (compared with £149,133 a year 
ago) and including the balance brought for- 
ward we have £248,530 available for appro- 
priation. The Directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 124 per cent (the same). 


We are able once again to record continued 
improvement in the valuation of the portfolio. 
The net cost of the investments, including 
those of our Subsidiary, at the balance sheet 
date was £1,802,320 and their valuation at 
£2,415,728 shows a surplus of £613,408 ; (last 
year the surplus was £117,302 and the year 
before that £78,289). The net asset value of 
the Trust’s 2s. Stock: Units at the year-end 
had improved to 3s. 13d. (2s. 6}d.). 


It remains the policy of the Board pro- 
gressively to widen the spread in our invest- 
ments and during the year the total cost of 
Industrial and Commercial Holdings has in- 
creased by £230,514 to £771,909 ; this section 
of our portfolio now represents 39.3 per cent 
of all investments. 


LONDON ASIATIC 
RUBBER | 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of The London 
Asiatic Rubber and Produce Company 
Limited will be held on June 22nd in 
London. 


The following is an abstract of the address 
of the Chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


Our crop was 17,282,072 lb (including 
160,264 lb purchased) and we hope to harvest 
about 18 million lb in 1959. At Telemong we 
have sold the Timah division of 498 acres and 
1,191 acres of reserve land for just over 
£42,500. Replantings and new plantings 
during the year totalled 1,356 acres and about 
a similar acreage will be dealt with in 1959. 


Profit after tax is £381,031 (£439,023). 
Including £100,720 brought forward we have © 
for disposal £481,751 (£537,824). We trans- 
fer £169,530 to Replacement Reserve, being 
the amount expended during 1958. This 
year we shall harvest the first fruits of our 
oil palms on Nordanal estate: next year we 
shall start on the construction of an oil palm 
factory there. Capital expenditure of about 
£250,000 will be incurred for this purpose in 
1960-62. We are therefore increasing Capital 
General Reserve by £50,000 mainly by trans- 
fer from Profit and Loss Account. The 
steady progress being made with our 
modernisation programme as a whole calls for 
the employment of considerably more work- 
ing capital and in order that dividend policy 
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may not be prejudiced and that we may have 
resources available for taking advantage of 
any special opportunity that may arise we 
have decided to make now a rights issue under 
which shareholders are given the opportunity 
to subscribe for three new shares in respect 
of 20 now held at a price of 3s. 6d. per 
share. 


In January last we paid a 5 per cent 
interim dividend and we now recommend a 
final dividend of 25 per cent, thus distribut- 
ing at the same rate as last year. If you 
approve the dividend we shall then carry 
forward £102,707. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The Chairman in a statement submitted 
with the 1958 accounts mentioned that the 
Centenary of the Company had been cele- 
brated during the year. 


He referred to the increase in provision 
being made by the State for Old Age, and 
suggested that any Government Scheme by 
whatever political party it is sponsored, 
should stop at the provision of basic needs, 
benefits in excess of these being left to the 
free choice of individuals. The Company 
for 100 years had assisted its policyholders 
to provide for retirement and for their depen- 
dants on the premature death of the bread- 
winner. It would be the-Company’s aim to 
continue to give at least equal service during 
its second century to the holders of its eight 
million policies which assure in all £378 
million. 

Payments made during the year to policy- 
holders were nearly £13,700,000, of which 
nearly £10 million were payments to living 
oe and £3,800,000 payments on 

eath, 


Advances of £3,400,000 were made during 
the year under the Company’s House Pur- 
chase Scheme and there are 18,600 House 
Purchase mortgages outstanding for total 
advances of £28,300,000. 


The underwriting results in the Motor 
Account of the Company’s subsidiary had 
been unfavourable, and even though pre- 
miums had been progressively increased 
claims had been such that over a number of 
years’ profits had been negligible. 


ALLOCATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


In the Ordinary Branch surplus ot 
£1,924,000 was allocated to policyholders 
to provide a bonus on with-profit policies at 
the rate of £2 per cent on the sum assured 
in respect of each year’s premium due ip 
1958 and paid. 


In the Industrial Branch £1,600;000 was 
allocated to policyholders to provide a rever- 
sionary bonus on premium paying policies 
(with certain exceptions) at the rate of 
£1 8s. per cent on the sum assured for 
policies dated 1953 and earlier, and £5 4s. per 
cent for policies dated 1954, it being the first 
time that the latter class has participated. 
The granting of paid-up policies at advanced 
ages and certain other increases in benefits 
have been continued. 


INVESTMENTS 


The Company’s assets of £156 million 
include £50 million invested with the British 
Government and Local Authorities, £40 
million in Debentures and Preference Stocks, 
and £19 million in Ordinary stocks. Mort- 
gages and other advances, largely in connec- 
tion with House Purchase, total £32 million. 
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APPOINTMENT 


STATISTICIAN 
THE MULLARD RADIO VALVE CO. LTD. 


has a vacancy in its Statistical Advisory Service for a qualified Statistician. 


The Statistical Advisory Service works on behalf of all development and production departments 
in the organisation and the work includes all aspects of quality control of component parts and 
of finished products, and is concerned with the design of experiments and the analysis of 
experimental results. Training will be given in the techniques used in the organisation. 


This is a senior position and the man appointed will be required to mect staff with similar 
qualifications and will also be required to prepare and deliver lectures and conduct training with 
small groups in order to further an appreciation and understanding of statistical techniques. 
Suitable qualifications would te from either qualified statisticians with an interest in mechanical 
engineering or, alternatively, from mathematicians or physicists with a strong bias towards statistical 
work. 

The position offers further scope for development, and application should be made in writing to 


Mr. J. C. Ross, 
Plant Personnel Officer, 
The Mullard Radio Valve Co. Ltd., 
New Road, Mitcham Junction, Surrey, 


quoting ref. R.127. 








RCN ARE LOOKING FOR A GRADUATE ... 


preferably with about two years’ experience in Market Research, for their 
expanding Marketing and Market Research Department. He or she should 
have statistical training and be capable of planning and reporting on Research 
projects mainly in the consumer goods field. The position calls for an intelligent 
person capable and experienced in working on own initiative and able to 
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cope with large volumes of work at peak periods. 


Please apply in writing, giving details of age, experience and 
salary required to :— 
Head of Marketing & Market Research, Rumble, Crowther & 
Nicholas, Ltd., 184 Strand, W.C.2. 





HE ROYAL SOCIETY desires to make early appoint- 

ment of a professionally qualified ACCOUNTANT 
to assist in the Society’s administration. Man, aged 
35-45 years, with university degree preferred. Salary 
according to experience. ‘koyaP Society to be sent to 
the Assistant Secretary, Royal Society, Burlington House, 
London, W.1. 





ORGANIZATION AND METHODS 


ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATION 


A leading control engineering company, with 
Head Office near London and factories in 
Scotland, wishes to appoint an Organisation and 
Methods Assistant to its Director of Finance 
and Administration. 


Candidates should have ability to work on own 
initiative in close co-operation with other 
executives and personnel. They must have had 
previous experience of O. & M. work and be 
willing to travel to the company’s U.K. Branches 
and Factories. Office management experience 
and a knowledge of accountancy will be an 
advantage. The age of the successful candidate 
will probably be between 30 and 40. 


A starting salary in the range of £1,500 to 
£2,000 p.a. is envisaged. The company practises 
modern personnel policies which include a pension 
scheme, 


The business environment is one of continuous 
and successful expansion, which will provide 
increasing scope for O. & M. work, together with 
ultimate prospects of promotion into the executive 
field. There are also important associated 
companies in the U.S.A. and Europe. 


Applications should be addressed in the first 
instance to URWICK, ORR & PARTNERS 
LIMITED, who have been asked to advise in 
connection with this appointment, at 8 Bucking- 
ham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.1. All 
particulars will be treated by them in_ strictest 
confidence until disclosure is authorised at an 
interview. Please indicate a telephone number 
through which contact may be made, and quote 
reference HEW/1306 on the envelope. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 

Applications are invited for the post of Junior Research 
Officer in the Social Science Department. The appoint- 
ment will be for three years from a date to be arranged 
but not later than October 1, 1959. Subject to satisfac- 
tory qualifications and experience, the salary will be £700 x 
£50 to £800 per annum. The appointment is in connec- 
tion with an enquiry into family life and kinship in the 


Swansea area and will have special reference to the posi- 
tion of old pcople 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University Coilege, Singleton Park, Swansea. by whom 
applications (five copies) must be received by Monday, 
June 15, 1959. 





Brown & POLSON GROUP require for their Finance 
and Administration Division, a young man, 23-28, 
with an Accountancy or Cost and Works Accounting 
Qualification. Experience in an industrial concern would 
be an advantage but applicants with solely commercial or 
auditing experience should not hesitate to apply. Experience 
within the Company will not be confined to its London 
headquarters but will include periods at the Manchester 
and Paisicy Works. Salary, profit payment, life assurance 
and pension schemes are good and the Company is 
progressive in outlook and expanding.—Replies to Group 
Personnel Manager, Brown & Polson Ltd., 125-130 Strand 
London, W.C.2 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE TECHNICAL 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF ART 


(Principal: D. E. Mumford, M.A.) 
(Re-advertisement) 

Applications are invited for new appointment of 
VICE-PRINCIPAL to assist in general administration of 
College. High academic qualifications and responsible 
experience in administration and teaching essential ; some 
industrial experience desirable. 

Salary scale: £1,837 10s. x £52 10s. — £1,995 a year. 

Application forms and full particulars from the Principal, 
Cambridgeshire Technical College and School of Art, 
Collier Road, Cambridge. 

It is not necessary for candidates who have already 
applied to make fresh application. 


D. EDWARDS. 
Shire Hall, Cambridge. Chicf Education Officer. _ 


FOURAH BAY COLLEGE— 


SIERRA LEONE 


(UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM) 

Applications are invited for Chair of Economics. Salary 
£2,500 p.a. F.S.S.U. Outfit and family allowances. 
Passages for appointee and family on appointment, annual 
leave and normal termination. Part furnished accommoda- 
tion at 1ent not exceeding 74 per cent of salary. 

Detailed applications (eight copies) naming three referees 
by July 7, 1959, to Secretary, Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 


NEW ZEALAND 


SENIOR LECTURER AND LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above posts. 

The salary for a Senior Lecturer will be £1,315 per 
annum rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,615 and 
for a Lecturer £1,025 per annum rising by annual incre- 
ments of £50 to £1,275. The initial salary in each case 
will be determined according to the qualifications and 
experience of the appointee. An allowance is made towards 
travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of 
application should be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close on July 31, 1959. 


For further appointments see page 987 
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BICC 


HERE is excess capacity in some 

sections of the cable-making indus- 
try and the industry has now to adjust 
itself to the break-up of some of its 
trade associations in this country and 
to the formation of the European 
common market. In his statement the 
chairman of British Insulated Callen- 
der’s Cables, Mr W. H. McFadzean, has 
examined some of the implications of 
these developments for the industry in 
general and for BICC in particular. 
The break-up of the trade associations 
will, Mr McFadzean believes, probably 
lead to “more fiercely competitive con- 
ditions” and possibly to some price 
cutting. In the short run, this may 
adversely affect BICC’s profits, but Mr 
McFadzean draws attention to the 
power of BICC to compete: it is prob- 
ably the largest group of its kind in the 
world ; it has spent a good deal on re- 
equipment, research and development ; 
and it covers a wide range of products 
and operates and. trades in many 
countries. 

The application of the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act will also, in Mr 
McFadzean’s opinion, probably lead to 
more mergers in the  cable-making 
industry. Those that have already 
taken place, he suggests, have been 
prompted not only by the Act but also 
by a desire for “ rationalisation.” BICC 
itself may acquire. other cable-making 
concerns (indeed it has just made a bid 
for Scottish Cables) if “ special circum- 
stances” apply; but Mr McFadzean 
says the directors’ policy on expansion 
is still tv widen the range of products 
and to extend its territorial interests. 

BICC faces a more competitive future 
in good shape. Last year, thanks to a 
steadier price for copper and an 
improvement in demand in the latter 
months for consumer items, its consoli- 
dated trading profits rose by nearly £1 
million to £8.8 million though the value 
of total sales was £1 million lower at 
£110 million. Net profits were £622,938 
higher at £3,292,989. and the ordinary 
dividend of 13} per cent was thus 
covered 24 times. The strength of the 
group is reflected in the yield of 4} per 
cent offered by the £1 ordinary units at 
55s. 6d. 


VICKERS 


= KNOLLYS expects that the 1959 
profits of the Vickers group will be 
“considerably reduced,” because the 
group will have to find its own finance 
for civil aircraft development and 
because the level of activity of the steel 
and Canadian subsidiaries will be lower. 
But Lord Knollys does expect the 
engineering sector to earn higher profits 
this year from an increased turnover. 
Shipbuilding, too, should prove as 
Profitable as it did in 1958, and it may 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


be that, as contracts take some time to 
complete, the effects of the shipping 
slump will not be fully felt in Vickers’ 
shipbuilding yards until 1960 and 1961. 
Immediately it looks as if the extent of 
the setback in profits will depend largely 
upon the pace at which the activity of 
Vickers’ steel and Canadian subsidiaries 
can recover from the recent recession, 
and clearly for the future it is upon steel 
and engineering, rather than on aircraft 
and armaments, that Vickers will have 
to build. 


GUEST, KEEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS 


;: = year, Guest, Keen and Nettle- 
folds barely maintained its con- 
solidated trading surplus at just over 
£24 million, and unless there is a general 
revival in industrial activity the chair- 
man, Mr K. S. Peacock, says that the 
current year’s results may not reach this 
level. In the latter part of last year, 
GKN’s profit margins were reduced and 
the deterioration in trading conditions 
which was then experienced persisted in 
the first few months of the current year. 
In particular, Mr Peacock seems con- 
cerned about the level of activity in the 
engineering section of the group, where 
turnover and earnings have fallen. Else- 
where, however, there are some signs of 
a revival in demand. The steel and re- 
rolling subsidiaries have been operating 
at a reduced rate but now there are 
“indications of an improvement in de- 
mand ” while some of the manufacturing 
subsidiaries are beginning to benefit 
from the cuts in purchase tax and the 
lifting of hire purchase restrictions. The 
motor industry is one of GKN’s prin- 
cipal customers and it continues to 
boom. The profits of the group’s over- 
seas subsidiaries have been “ well main- 
tained.” 

To buy the GKN ordinary shares at 
63s. 74d., yielding just over 4 per cent 
on a 13 per cent dividend covered about 
37 times by earnings, is to look beyond 
this immediate prospect to the full 
utilisation of capacity and, even more 
perhaps, to a further growth in that 
capacity. Over the last eight years the 
growth of GKN has been remarkable, 
reflecting not simply the re-acquisition 
of the steel companies but also the big 
retentions of profits used to finance the 
extension and development of the 
group’s engineering and manufacturing 
activities. Over this period, turnover 
has trebled to £209 million ; stocks have 
risen from about £16 million to over 
£46 million; and the net worth attri- 
butable to the equity has gone up from 
£41 million to nearly £106 million. Yet, 
the group’s liquid assets at £20.1 million 
are only £3.1 million lower than they 
were eight years ago and over the whole 
period the ratio that the trading surplus 
bears to total net assets has fallen below 
I5 per cent only once. GKN still has a 








big development programme to com- 
plete but with new money and retained 
profits it should not need to come again 
to the capital market. 


ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL 


i foreshadowed by Lord Godber 
in his statement to stockholders, the 
first quarter results of the Royal Dutch/ 
Shell group show that it is now selling 
more oil. But quite how far strong 
competitive conditions are continuing 
to affect profit margins is less clear from 
the figures, which are complicated by 
changes in Venezuelan tax and in the 
basis for computing depreciation. Hence 
the latest results can be compared only 
with the adjusted figures of the first 
quarter of 1958 and not with unadjusted 
figures of the later quarters, Not that 
the comparison with the first quarter 
of 1958 is discouraging: total sales, net 
of excise duties and sales taxes, came 
to £458.3 million (against 437.9 million) 
and a gross profit of £86.0 million 
(against £73.9 million) was earned, so 
that the gross profit margin has risen 
from 16.9 to 18.8 per cent. 

Net profits at £37.1 million, however, 
are less than one per cent higher and 
the net profit margin has ccyie down 
from 8.4 to 8.1 per cent, because {42:3 
million (against £31.3 million) has been 
charged in tax. This increase is not 
due to the change in Venezuelan tax ; 
rather it reflects the differing tax laws 
ruling in the countries in which the 
group operates which can result in 
exceptionally heavy charges in a par- 
ticular quarter. 

No detailed comparison can be made 
between these results and those in the 
later months of last year, but it is clear 
that since the middle of that year the 
group has been selling and producing 
more oil and oil products and that it is 
continuing to spend just as heavily on 
capital account. It seems probable at 
least that the decline in profit margins 
has been. arrested. At 136s. 9d. the 
ordinary shares of “Shell” Transport 
yield 44 per cent gross on last year’s tax 
free dividend of 183 per cent. 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC 


UPPLIES of lead and zinc still exceed 

demand and Consolidated Zinc, 
which cut back production in 1958, will 
continue to do so until there is a more 
favourable outlook. But the directors 
have not been deterred from long-term 
development. Capital commitments at 
the year-end stood at £4.43 million and 
the group held more than £6 million in 
liquid assets. The recent rights issue 
of 1,455,100 ordinary shares at 48s. per 
share, raised almost £33 million to 
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Can. Pacific. ...; 
Pennsylvania. .. 
Union Pacific . .| 
Amer. Electric . 
Am, Tel. & Tel. .| 
Cons. Edison ..| 
Int. Tel. & Tel..| 403g | 387g 
Standard Gas .. 
United Corpn.. 
Western Union| 36 | 365g 
Aluminium .... 
Amer. Can..... 
Am. Smelting. .! 
Am. Viscose . . .| 
Anaconda 


* Ex dividend. + Tax free. 
(c) Year’s dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. 
(p) Unassented stock. 





| Ceylon 4% .. 


| New Zealand 6%. 
Rhodesia and Nyasa 
Southern Rhodesia 2'2% 





June 

27 2 
$j _$_ 
285, | 285, 
30 2934 
18 173g 
36', | 353, 
52 50',4 
12453, | 83's 
643g | 635 


3'4 | 3lg 
93g | 


90!. | 697% 
| 2914 | 297%, 
| 43 | 4335 





BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 


GUARANTEED 
STOCKS 


War Loan 3%...... 
Funding 2'2%......- 
Exchequer 2%........- 
Exchequer 3%........- 


| Conversion 4',%......- 
Exchequer 3%...... 
Exchequer 2'9% .... 
Conversion 434%......- 
Conversion 4'2%....... 


Savings Bonds 3%... 
| Funding 3%......-- 


Funding 4%......-- 


Savings Bonds 3%... 
Savings Bonds 2'2% . 
Savings Bonds 3%... 
Exchequer 5!'2% .....-.- 


Funding 3%.......- 
Victory 4% .....6.. 
Conversion 3!5%......- 
Conversion 5!4%......- 
Treasury 3'9%...... 
Treasury 3'5%...... 
Funding 5'2%......- 
Redemption 3% .... 


Funding 3'2%..... 


Consols 4%. .after Feb. 1957 

War Loan 3!,%..after 1952 
Conv. 3!2%..after Apr. 1961 
Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 
Cansols 2!5% ... 202+ se 
| Treasury 2',% after Apr. 1975 | 


British Electric 4'2% 1967-69 
British Electric 3%. . 1968-73 
| British Electric 3%. .1974-77 
|British Electric 414% 1974-79 
| British Electric 3'2% 1976-79 


| British Gas 4% ..... 


British Gas 3'9%.. 


| British Gas 3% ..... 
| Brit. Transport 3% 
| Brit. Transport 4% 

Brit. Transport 3% 


FIXED INTEREST 
STOCKS 







Australia 6%..... 


Jamaica 6% .... 








97'332 
987 
99716 
100293. 
952932 | 
921732 | 
101932 
100', 


91g 
83', 


90! 
815, 
84 
76 


103!, 


85 
96! 
88 

99* 


773," 


775g 


| 1033, 


657g 
72, 
TAlg 


655) 6* | 
6516 | 
57 


5il4 
487, 
96 

779 
75 

88!, 
783, 
89! 
85!5 


67516 


77g 
85* 


669) ¢* | 


| DOMINION AND COLONIAL | 
Pa Fave o's 0 46s vakice'ne des 1960-62 


CORPORATION AND 


PUBLIC 

Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% 
| Birmingham 534%........ 
o_o A eT a 
Glasgow 434%..........+ 
Corporation of London 514% 
3 tt . RS rear 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 


FOREIGN BONDS 
German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)... . 
German 5',% 1930 (Enfaced 4'2%) 


Greek 7% Refugee 
Japan 5% (Enfaced) 
Japan 6h (Enfaced 


] 


















ste eens 


Col. Palmolive . 
Crown Zeller. . 
Distillers Seag.. 
Doug'as....... 
Du Pont 
East. Kodak 

Ford Motor ... 
Gen. Electric .. 
General Foods . 


Int. Bus. Mach.. | 
Int. Harvester . 





eee eee eee ee ee) 
eee ewww ewer eere 


Uruguay 3'2% Bonds (Assented)......... { 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 





















+ Assumed average life 9 years. 
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| 1959 


1976-79 | 100!, 
after 1920 
1934-2003 
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1005, 









Inter. Paper ... 
Nat. Distillers . | 
Pan-American. . | 
Procter Gamble | 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck. 
Socony-Mobil . . 
Stand. Oil Ind.. | 
Stand. Oil N.j. . | 
20th Cent. Fox. 
Union Carbide. 











West. Electric . 
Woolworth ... 





§ Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 
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ORDINARY 
STOCKS 
3 STEEL AND 
i ENGINEERING 
8 b | Colvilles....... £1 
8 b/| Dorman Long.........£1 
3 @ | Steel Co. of Wales.....£1 
3 a | Stewarts & Lloyds .....£1 
6 a | John Summers.. . él 
8'2 b | United Steel... £1 | 
4 a) John Brown..........- él 
1! b | Cammell Laird ....... 5/- 
7'2 b | Swan Hunter.......... fl 
72 b | Vickers.......ecccceee él 
or, @ Lee ees S's oon él 
43 b | Coventry Gauge..... 10/- 
t4 b| Alfred Herbert........ £i 
5 @ | Ransoms & Marles ....5/- 
3 a/| Renold Chains......... fl 
334 4 | Allied lronfounders ....£1 
7 bj} Babcock & Wilcox..... £i 
13!2 b | British Aluminium ..... ra 
20° ¢ | Davy & United........ £i 
9 b | Guest Keen ius “ast. 2Ob 
5 a} Metal Box ...... sancueee 
433 b | C. A. Parsons ......... £1 | 
15 b | john Thompson....... 5/- | 
7'2.@ | Tube Investments...... ra 
BUILDING, etc. 
9 Bb Associated Portland... .£1 | 
5 4 | British Plaster Board. 10/- | 
10 b | Richard Costain ....... fl 
5 a | Crittall Manufacturing. 5/- 
It b |’ London Brick ......... £1 | 
5 a) Wall Paper Defd....... £l | 
| CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 
13. b | Albright & Wilson... .5/- 
556 b | Borax Defd........... 5/- 
12'2 b | Brit. Ind. Plastics ..,.. 2/- 
Og b)| Fietes . csi sc5i.. sve fl 
Re OF OGD, fo ictiskesdnadts él | 
14 b | International Paints ...4/- | | 
8! b| Monsanto...........- 5/- 
5 4 Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- 
ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 
PD TM iss odes sep ewes él 
aD FRO ol: ea seks cule 
2'2@ | Decca Record ....... 10/- 
So) eee, a A 10/- | 
623 b | English Electric........£1 
3 a! General Electric . ae 
12s ¢ | Pye GO, oo occa ee 5/- 
Il b| A. Reyrolle ........... 
MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 
7'2 @ | British Motor ........ 5/- | 
8'2 b | Ford Motor........... £t | 
12'2 ¢ | Leyland Motor ........ él 
4 a! Rootes Motors ....... 4/- | 
2 ¢ | Standard Motor ...... 5/- 
12!12b | Dunlop Rubber. .....10/- 
2!'2 4 | Joseph Lucas .......... £1 | 
17', b | Pressed Steel...... .5/- 
7T'24 | Triplex Holdings ....10/- 
6!) b | Bristol Aeroplane... .10/- | 
Nil De Havilland.......... fl 
t6'2 b | Dowty Group....... 10/- 
7 Hawker Siddeley ...... £1 | 28 
1S b | Rolls-Royce........... él 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
8 b | Bowater Paper ........ £ 
9 Db) Albert E. Reed ........ 
5 DY Bites +. oi. Fea. baa 
15 b| Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 
12'2 b | Odhams Press....... 
| TEXTILES 
7'2b | J. & P. Coats.......... £i 
5 a | Fine Spinners ......... £1 | 
12!) b Lancashire Cotton ..... £i 48 
2'2@ | Patons & Baldwins ..... Fa] 
4 a | Salts (Saltaire)........ 5/- 
5 @ | Woolcombers......... £1 | 
3 a Bradford Dyers........ £i | 
22! ¢ | Calico Printers ........ £1 | 44/ 
2 @ | Gouptetide.... <5 .0cas ra] 
10 b | Jute Industries....... {0/- | 
We | POU ashes Cele sackse £i 
DRAPERY & STORES | 
10 b | Boots Pure Drug ..... 5/- 
5 a) Debenhams......... 10/- 
PEST GRE A SSecee tess 5/- 
12a Bb | Harrods ... 5.56.0 ..00- fi 
10 a | House of Fraser ‘A’...5/- | 
10 b | Lewis’s Investment ...4/- 
25 b/| Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- 
22', b | United Drapery ...... 5/- 
Woolworth .......... 5/- 


tt Ex all. (a) Interim dividend. 
(e) To earliest date, (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest date. 

















| 63/10!, 


89/6 


| 46/6 
| 21/9 


90/6 


70/9 
27/- 


| 77/6 


11/6 
79/6 


91/3 


| 27/9 
| 22/10!, 
| 8 


/- 
59/9 
38/6 


| 14/3 


16/- 
21/- 


61/6 
55/9 
41/4! 
52/1! 


| 44/3} 


34/9 


| 17/4!', 
88/9 


b) Final dividend. 
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Price, Price, Yield, Prices, 1959 L T i i 
Dividends od May 27, June 2, June 2, Dividends | ORDINARY tay 2. | one th | een 
i (a) (b) (c) a 1959) 1959' | 1959 STOCKS Mite | iaee | ie 
ich | Low High | Low | (a) (b) (c) 1959 1959 1959 
9% 9% Sacsuueee % % MISCELLANEOUS 
G/M, | St/Ta | 60! 6° B| Barclays ..........c00s a1 | svj-- |.ssyo | 430 face | Gr | S| 22 | Assoc Bric. Picture...5/-| 4/6 | 43/- “3 
51/- | 40/3 Mie) “SB Pilea eccaieet. ts. él Si/- | 49/6 4:04 | 64/9 49/6 ani ek aan Match ........- £1 | 50/6 =| 54/3 4-61** 
n/3 60/1"; 63,0 ie Be) Mest ois <a cae £1 70/6 72/3 4-15** 9/91 8/8! 4 a B b babe Oxygen........ él 62/3 63/- 3-81 
me | SA/- 4'q | 5!2b | National Provincial ....£1 64/9 | 65/6 | 3-66**] 63/32 seg | 9, 2| |b British Ropes ........ ae ae lian | +2 
N/. 52/9 | 5S a_\ 7!2b Westminster ‘B’....... €)| 2/6 | 72/- | 3-7 | ars | Seta, | tote] se7e| Gears 1O/- | O/> | 2/2 | 2-@ 
91/- 68/9 | Tha Dah | OWE ox oak ccc ck eran £1 90/6 91/- 3°74 232/6 172/6 . 6-040 % aia Hudson" 7 “ a/9 ~a 
ms | - | 6 e| W &| Mardes.........0:--- 5/— 21/7, | 2179 | 3-68 194/310) iat S24 nomena a) tare, Fates | tae 
; os - 2¢ 5S c¢ Rank Organisation....5/— 12/4! 12/9 1-96 
9/3 31/72, | «5 a) 7! b Com. Bk. of Scot. ‘A’ 10/— 49/3 48/- 2-60 23/I'y | 16/3 Tac) %° ¢ | Sear A’... ...ccces. 5/-  23/I'9 | 23/- 5-43 
80/- 67/6 7 a 9 b_ Royal Bank of Scotiand.£1 80/- 79/9 4-01 1S/- 11/334 64a 7 b | Thomas Tilling ....... 4/-  15/-\| 14/10! 3-56 
“M/- \|37/9 | Sb 4 a| Barclays D.C.O........ £1 43/6 43/9 4-11 76/412 69/7! 10 b 5 a Turner & Newall...... £1 72/7'y | -74/I'g | 4-05 
47/9 + 43/9 7'2a |  7!yb | Chartered Bank ....... fl 46/6 | 47/3 6:35 |'14/6 | 86/7', 825b = 85a «Unilever. ............. £1 99/- 108/- 3-11 
(32%, 275s $2:10c $2-25¢ | Royal Bank of Canada, $10 | £31%6 | £32%, 2-56 53/6 47/3 3344 834b | United Glass.......... £1 | 50/3* | 50/6 4°95 
£21'5;, £18716 | $1-60c $1-65¢ Bank of Montreal..... $IO £2156 | £215, 2-83 35/6 | 31/9 t4'ga | T105b | United Molasses ..... 10/— 32/9* | 33/- 7-42 
3724 30! . <€ 9 c. Bank of New S. Wales.£20 37 3724 3-8lg OIL 
38/3 32/3 4a 6 b> Bank of Ldn. &S. Amer. £1 38/- 38/3 | 5-23 a Se t2!'2a = 6! b | British Petroleum...... él 51/- 50/6 5:66 
| he 5/6 t5 a 783,b Burmah Oil........... £1 82/6 82/9 5:43 
} } FINANCIAL | | £1724 EIS', 7,4 17'nb Royal OO. a 20 fl. £155g* £155 3-01 
%/- 28/41.) 2a § b| Alexanders ........... £1 | ase | fe | 4:23. FIVE IRN e | HS @| tab | Shen Transpere. ....... le a 
9/9 42/6 | 5 a 7 b_ National Discount ‘B’..£1 49/3 | 49/9 | 4:82 | 73/6 54/9 |... we | | Ultramer s.- 2+... 10/- | 4/3 | 66/- --d 
59/6 49/- | 6l4a 6!4b | Union Discount ....... £1 58/3 | 59/6 | 4:20 — 35/6 Mae) 1S b | Wanstead GC....... 1e/= |./9 “is 3°03 
52/6 40/9 | 18!3a@ 21236 Commercial Union....5/-  47/- | 50/- | 4:00 | ‘ SHIPPING 
7s 17/6 | 12a! 15°b| Employers Liability ... £1 1376 148/9 3-70 | 46/6 | 39/3 62a, 131,6 | Brit. & Com'wealth..10/- 43/-  41/- 4-88 
207/6 160/~ $32-35¢ $41-17¢ | Equity & Law........ 8/6 190/- 1190/— 3-01 20/- | 17/3 10 ¢ Bc CMa hitias's cwaedes él 17/3 17/9 9-01 
309/- 192/6 40 a 60 b Legal & General mS eng 5/- 282/6 290/- } 1-72 35/6 | 29/6 104, c 10 c Furness Withy eececces fi 32/3 34/- 5-88 
17/6 114/6 omy @ | 498 6 | Peart..........0000.. 5/- 120/- 125/- | 4:58 20/6 | 16/- | 10 b 10 a London & Overseas...5/-  16/- 16/- 6-25 
170/.. 210/- t147'p ¢ t162y ¢ | Prudential “A*.... 2... 4/— 260/. 270/- | 3-94 38/3 (31/6 | 3 @ 8 b| P&ODeld........... £1 | 33/- | 33/- 6-67 
110/- | 78/6 8 a, 10 b | Royal Exchange........ £1 107/6 (1l0/- | 3-27 a 13/3 | 5, c 22¢ Reurdes Smith ...... 10/- 13/6 13/3 1-89 
28/7! 16/24 | 83, b 7I, a | Bowmaker........... 5/- 26/10! 25/4!, 3-20 / | 19/6 2¢ 8c oya ES ee él 19/9 19/9 8-10 
27/6 18/7! | 72a 8b Lombard Banking..... 5/- | 26/- °| 27/64 | 3-09** MINES 
ws 13/6 || 16 | 4 @ UOT... £1 nSi/— [Saf | 2°68 [IS GS | St] SB 8] Geter: ie? is | oe 
| ee bg a eneral Mining........ I / 4°32 
tila, 12/6 | WO7e| 1 ¢| Cables Wireless....3/-| 32/¢ | 18/totg| ats | S48 | 49/442 | 42 2 100 b | Union Corporation ...2/6 62/- | 63/6 | 5-51 
23/6 19/6 | 2 a| 4!2b/ Land Securities...... 10/- 214i, | 22/4'g | 2-91 Rae, 27/- a : 45 a Dagastoncela isos 5/— 31/I'y | 31/10!,) 14-90 
20/6 14/7! 55i2¢ | 2120 London & County ...10/- | 1g8/- 20/6 | 3-25** 71/6 ~ le. 2) 35 b = ; Seats tee ios 8/9 ie? .s 
' | | : — ~ 
sidenies ‘editaah | wie? 61/10!, = : 50 a ee eee ee 5/- saya 71/10',) 6°96 
| i 119/41, 70 a estern Holdings ....5/- 2 166/10! 4:49 
AND TOBACCO | 68/6 12! i i -* : 
36/7". 22/6 | IS ¢. 10 a Allied Bakeries ‘A’....5/- 34/6 | 35/9 2:10 133/9 a3 a. 120 b Se Gene Ooe waa ae 1s0/7! 53/9 $30 
35/10'2 23/41. | 20 ¢ 14 a) Beecham Group...... 5/— | 34/4'2 | 34/41y | 3°49) 1$1722, | $1543, | $3-75¢ $2-60c International Ni kel-n. $1623, $165! 2-70 
12/- "| 10/6 7 b 2!2a_ International Tea ..... 5/- | 11/6 | 11/9 4-04 10/- 7/10, 5 @ 1S b London Tin drape. ae 9/10'2 8-10 
a 74/9 96b S- @ | hy Gee “Rann ccc ccccs £1 | 87/3 | 89/6 3-17 90/- 73/I', 30 b 12!3a  Rhod. Anglo-Amer...10/- 88/10') 85/7!, 4:96h 
/'. | 18/101.) S a! 5 b| Ranks......0...0... 10/— | 20/10',! 21/I'g | 4:73 19/- 15/- 6'4b = 623.@_-—«- Rhod. Selection Tst. ..5/-  !7/7'2 | 17/6 2-08h 
25/6 18/I', 2'24 12'y b | Schweppes........... 5/- | 25/- 25/3 2:97 58/1! 49/4! 26 20 2 Rio Ti R 0 48/1! 47 21 
50/-  42/- 7:56 2-Ba Tate & Lyle. "£1 4B/10!,* S0/- | 4-20 | 9762 “2/4? eb hte eo ~ Leama i ae S 
12/10, 16/10 | ead WO avaeucs ry; ne 2 12/100 3.aee* sere 8/3 ne 3 a aoe ae ee 5/- on, 2 8/7'4 3-Olh 
ao ues EE ctvucetecsant - 2 ; 47/6 2 a anganyika Cons..... 10/- - 48/3 6°74 
53/9 43/9 36 «(~b ee 5/- | 51/- 52 . 14/7'2 | 14/4! 60 cc 262 Nth neecd caatnd S/- 14/1! 14/1! oo 
27/3 33/10!, 623b| 4 a | Distillers ........... ios 2). my 3.98 one TEA AND RUBBER ; ox 
as cya . : f a oe Qhiee dh <ireus z- 17/9 18/10',| 4-50 31/3 23/- t2'2a ¢12!2b Cons. Tea & Lands..... £1 27/6* 29/3 16-75 
/- a MEE c Caetesiaes 10/- 63/6 63/- 4°44 26/3 22/3 tS b +3 a jokai (Assam).......... £l 25/6 25/3 10-37 
\7/- 12/7! | 10 b, 4 a Ind Coope & Allsopp. .5/- | 16/-* | 16/- 4:38 19/- 15/9 10 b 4 Nuwara El £1 16/6* = 15/9 17-78 
77/- 38/9 33,4 634b Watney Mann Defd. ...£1 74/6\) | 71/6} 5-87 / : oN latte | 
116/- — 100/ 17'b| 8 a Whitbread ‘A’........£1 114 12 ve, | 12 2°) 2) eee ss" | We.| se | ne 
- hicbread ‘A’ ........ f~ jtt2/- 4°46 5/44 3/94 5 a 25 b_ London Asiatic....... 2/-| 4/10', 4/9 12-63 
59/715 52/4'2 | t17!'2¢ ) )=— 5 as Brit. Amer. Tobacco. .10/- 53/9 54/- 5-29 1Olad 634d 8c Nil United Serdang....... 2/- 94d Dad ny 
0/3 36/6 5 a 20 b Gallaher............ 10/- 43/9 44/7! | 5-60 | 91/6 64/- 12',@ 3713 b United Sua Betong.....£1 90/- 90/- beat 
59/- 54/3 8!2a 12!2b Imperial Tobacco ...... £1 57/4'2 | 58/- 7:24 61/3 52/6 12'2 b 5 a Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 56/-* 56/- 6°25 
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(December 31, 1957=100) 
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| May 27, | April.28, May 26, May 27, April 28, May 26,| “*” ,§ | 367-0 +a High Low High Low 
1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 20 272-3 4-93 ey 
ae . 2 272-4 4-92 274-9 245-0 255-6 166-1 
june 3 274:9 4°91 (June 3rd) (Jan. 28) (Dec. 31) (Feb. 26) 






* 1953=100. 
















































shatinechiitnohaitees 101-7 | 169-2 177-8 5-60 4:04 | 3-91 , 
insurance (Industrial Ord.). 103-8 | 142-0 150-2 | 6-71 5-03 | 4-76 Financial Times Indices 
Investment trusts......... 111-3 160-6 =| 173-2 4-97 3-87 | 3-62 ee ae . as 
Property companies....... 117-8 | 197-2 | 219-6 | 4-59 3-73 | 3-67 | Ord. Ord. Fixed 22% Bargains 1959 | 1958 
a 1959 |} Indext Yield Int.t Yield) Marked 
DUSTRIALS :— 
Electrical engineering ..... 102-6 | 138-3 | 147-0 | 5-63 | 4-49 ] 4-36 | May 27 | 238-3 | 5-03 | 93-03 | 489 | 17,424 High | High ~ 
Engineering «..- 5 hb abies 102-4 135-8 137-9 5-82 4-66 | 4:66 » 28 239-8 +3 =e <a — tw lon 3 
tors and aircraft....... : 3 . . 5-50 5-52 a, ae : S- , + 18, (June 2) | (Dec. 31) 
Shipbuilding............-. 88-7 | 109-2 | 100-3 | 8-69 | 6-80 | 6-88 | june | 240-1 4-99 | 92-86 4:94 | 21,279 Low Low 
BEF cnikidviveduenessys 91-7 | 133-3 | 137-8 | 10-47 7-82 | 7-58 » 24 240-7 4:98 | 92-88 4:93 | 19,895 212:8 154-4 
we aes aie aaa tnect 108-6 149-7 166-5 6-46 4:97 | 4:48 or 240-1 4-99 | 92-91 | 4-91 | 20,151 | (an. 30) | (Feb. 25) 
Wh GOOOE sco c ccs cans . . “4 3°37 3-26 = I 
Cotton and rayon textiles. | 90-1 | 125-5 133-4 9-79 | 7:07 | 6-79 thy 6 een “Shee 
ool textiles .........0 . . 132-2 9:00 | 5-97 5:77 NEW YORK 
ae 116-1 | 148-0 | 158-9 5:03 | 3-98 | 3-73 , i 
: Standard and Poor’s Indices (|941-3=10) 
Me «nade Padsbnahneden tk 105-1 112-1 Wts5 6-25 | 5-91 5:44 is - ———aa 
SUNOS axicsanactcsenases 93-5 | 106-4 : a@i\ ks | & | 
8 eee he ees i959 | 425 | yield | 25 | Yield | SO | Yield Gove. | Yield 
Ordinary, all classes ...... 104-2 | 140-9 | 145-4 | 6-60 5-10 | 4-94 ; % Rails % _ | Utilities)  % Sones | 
WrelerGhGD ...:..-...0ce 99-4 | 103-7 | 103-1 640 | 614 | 618 |_ BB re a 
Debenture .........+.-. 105-2 | 108-4 | 108-0 6-16 5:97 6-00 | May 6 | 61-66 | 3-12 | 35:76 | 4:61 | 44:45 3 z i a 
» 13 624 3-10 | 35-78 | 4-61 44-37 | 3-91 ; : 
Total—Capital Goods 100-1 | 137-6 | 140-2 | 676 | 5-26 | 5-22 « 2 | SS tS | ee | se | ee USS | ot oe 
— oods ..... , , " 27 | 62:39 | 3-08 | 36-41 4:53 | 44-09 3:94 8820 | 4-06 
otal—Consumption Goods . 105-8 158-4 165-7 6-89 4°95 4:79 june 3 62:30 | 3-07 35-89 4-59 43-32 4-01 88-10 4-07 












425 Industrials:—1959 : High, 63-03 (May 29); Low, 57-02 (Feb. 9). 


rere iti tite err renee ED 


** Yields based on assumed dividends:—British Match, 12'2%. _ British Motor, 20!2%. _E.M.I., 20%. Lombard Banking, 17%. London & County, 623%. Joseph Lucas, 10%. 
Midland, 15%. National Provincial, 12%. Steel Co. of Wales, 9%. Triplex, 27'2%. Unigate, 10%. 
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finance a new zinc smelting plant at 
Swansea and a similar plant in Aus- 
tralia (which will treat the lead and zinc 
concentrates produced at Broken Hill 
which are now sold to smelters outside 
Australia). ; 

Shareholders have had no hesitation 
in reaffirming their faith in the com- 
pany after a year when trading profit 
fell by £14 million to £3 million and 
when the oxdinary dividend was re- 
duced from 3s. 9d. to 3s. per share (even 
though, thanks to a lower tax charge, 
net profits declined by only £150,000 
to £1,620,000). The chairman, Mr L. B. 
Robinson, is reserving his comments 
about the immediate prospects until the 
general meeting, but, as he says, profits 
are dependent on world prices and there 
is little that the individual company 
can do—except to cut back production 
and to try to lower operating costs—to 
affect them. But Consolidated Zinc is 
powerfully entrenched within the in- 
dustry and it would.be among the first 
to benefit from any revival’ in demand. 
At the moment, however, with the £1 
ordinary shares yielding only 4% per 
cent at 68s, .6d., investors must realise 
that they are buying for the long pull— 
not only in zinc but also in Australian 
development. 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY 


$e Standard Oil of New Jersey 
report refers to the effect that the 
increase in Venezuelan tax had upon 
earnings and to the reduction in profit 
margins that occurred when the supplies 
of oil outstripped demand. Consump- 
tion, however, was still rising at about 
§ per cent throughout the free world ; 
about 800,000 more barrels a day being 


1956 1957 1958 
($ million) 

Earnings :-— 

Total revenue....:.. 7,282 7,978 7,712 

Net income......... 809 805 562 

Earnings (per share).. 4:11 4:08 2-72 

Dividend (per share)... 2-10 2:25 2-25 
Balance Sheet :— 

Net fixed assets ..... 4,355 5,000 5,740 

Net current assets... 1,650 1,761 1,588 

Long-term debt ..... 585 643 699 

PE Sites oc os 0 te~ 3,733 4,331 4,953 

Issued capital........ 1,379 1,424 , 1,504. 
Net income/total revenue, : 

Oe GONE 5s nS 5 050 00m 11-10. 10-09 


7-29 


consumed than in 1957. Consumption 
should rise further this: year and by 
about 1 million barrels a day. The 
group, like Royal Dutch/Shell, sold 
more and earned slightly more in the 
first quarter of this year than it did in 
the corresponding period of 1958. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


_ continuing popularity of unit 
trusts was again in evidence this 
week with the over-subscription of the 
First Provincial Unit Trust’s “ block ” 
offer of 500,000 “Reserves” units at 
10s. 6d. (or at the managers’ selling price 
when the application is received), and 
with the launching of a new trust to be 
known as Comnvunity Units (Partici- 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


pating in Industrial Development)—or, 
in short, “ Cupids.” 

The managers extended the “Re- 
serves ” offer beyond its original closing 
date on the same terms until this Wed- 
nesday. This is a flexible cash fund, 
offering a gross yield of £4 3s. 6d. per 
cent. On June roth Community Units, 
sponsored by a brand new management 
group, will offer-20 million units at 
2s. 6d. each—the lowest price so far 
offered to the public by any unit trust— 
with the initial purchase of at least 40 
units and subsequent purchases in 
multiples of ten. The managers hope in 
due course to introduce a savings 
scheme. This is an open-ended cash 
fund whose portfolio will consist of over 
100 well-known industrial equities ; not 
more than 5 per cent of the total fund 
being invested in any one company. 
The yield on the units at the offer price 
will be about 4 per cent. 


TURNER & NEWALL 


HE interim statement of Turner & 

Newall for the year to September 
30th pleased the market and the 
ordinary shares were marked up by 
1s. 44d. to 74s. They yield 4 per cent 
on the 1957-58 ordinary dividend of 15 
per cent, covered three times by earn- 
ings. The interim dividend has been 
left unchanged at 5 per cent, and though 
profits have fallen the directors say that 
the decline in the six months to March 
31st was “ not of a significant character.” 
The manufacturing companies have 
faced more competitive conditions and 
in some cases profits margins have been 
shaved but in general turnover has been 
“ well maintained.” The manufacturing 


companies in India and Southern Africa, 


apparently continued to trade at satis- 
factory margins, but the North American 
subsidiaries earned smaller profits while 
the earnings of the mining subsidiaries 
were affected by the fall in the demand 
for raw asbestos. 


TRUST HOUSES 


ao issue of 358,991 ordinary shares 
of Trust Houses in the ratio of one 
for five at 35s. each put a value on the 
rights of 14s. 3d. and as the directors 
intend to maintain the ordinary dividend 
at ro per cent on the enlarged capital 
the new shares are being offered on a 
yield-of nearly 53 per cent. The chair- 
man, Captain A. R. S. Nutting says that 
gross profits for the year to March 31st 
should be at least {£780,000 (against 
£717,000), so that the dividend is 
covered about 2} times by net earnings. 
Shareholders have already approved of 
a scheme which, inter alia, raises the 
maximum limit on the ordinary dividend 
from 10 per cent to 20 per. But, in 
considering the implications of this step, 
they should note Captain Nutting’s 
statement that future dividends would 
depend not only on trading in any one 
period but also on the desirability of 
building up reserves. Trust Houses con- 
trols about 240 inns and hotels through- 
out Britain and the {£600,000 in new 
money will be used largely for further 
acquisitions and new building. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: 


May 20 June 3 June 17 
LAST DEALINGS: June 2. June 16 June 30 
ACCOUNT DAY: June 9 June 23 July 7 





ng had another buoyant week 
with markings reaching a new peak 
on Monday at 21,279 (against the pre- 
vious record of 20,451 on April 6th) ; 
The Economist ordinary share indicator 
Tose 2.5 to a new “high” of 274.9 
The gilt-edged section was again quiet, 
but prices rallied slightly on Wednesday 
following the publication of the gold 
reserve figures. Among undated stocks 
War Loan 3} per cent closed unchanged 
on the week at 65 and in the short- 
dated issues Conversion 4} per cent 
gained 3 at ror. Little interest was 
taken in Dominion and Corporation 
loans and 78 per cent of the £5 million 
53 per cent South African conversion 
loan 1974-76—issued on Tuesday at 97 
—was left with underwriters. By 
Wednesday’s close the discount had 
widened from 1 to 1}. Among 
foreigners, Baltic bonds were all marked 
up. Riga were 10} better at 51 and 
Wilno gained 13} at 51. Greek bonds 
were still active with the Greek 7 per 
cent stock rising 10 to 44. 

Industrial equities were helped by 
news of the revival in machine tool 
orders and the hire purchase figures. 
Over the week to Wednesday’s close, 
investment and speculative demand off- 
set end account pfofit taking. Unilever 
N.V. gained 7s. to 136s. 9d. on United 
States buying through Amsterdam and 
other continental bourses and Unilever 
Ltd. rose 9s. 6d. to 136s. 9d., largely on 
switching from the N.V. shares. Liebigs 
went ex all and jumped 8s. to 59s. 6d. 
on investment buying in a market short 
of stock. Metal Box gained 7s. 9d. 
before the results, but on Wednesday 
profit taking put them back od. at 
59s. 6d. Breweries remained active with 
a fresh spurt on Wednesday after the 
announcement of the Ind Coope-Taylor 
Walker merger. Watney Mann fell 
back 1s. 3d. to 73s. pending the direc- 
tors’ statement. Courage and Charring- 
ton showed gains of 6d. and 9d. respec- 
tively. Store shares came in for a good 
deal of speculative buying with the 
GUS voting shares in the lead, jumping 
10s. to 59s. 6d. on hopes of a scrip issue. 
Harrods rose 6s. to 99s. 6d. on vague 
take-over rumours and House of Fraser 
gained ‘5s. to 47s.. In property shares, 
Eron Investment touched a new peak 
at 35s., but then fell back 5s. 9d. to 
29s. 3d. Channel Tunnel were marked 
up on hopes of an ‘early statement on the 
survey. 

Oil shares were quiet but Anglo- 
Egyptian gained 3s. 6d. to 30s. 6d. on the 
desequestration news. Shell were 
Is. 3d. better following the quarterly 
figures. Kaffirs were again well sup- 
ported by United States buying through 
Johannesburg and the Financial Times 
gold mines index gained 0.6 to a new 
peak of 94.8. Western Holdings gained 
8s. 3d. to 167s. 6d. on the higher interim 
dividend and Middle Wits rose by 9d. 
to 25s. Ofsits were 3s. 73d. better at 


105s. 74d. 
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The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 

the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


- The Company undertakes the duties of 


Wu, 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - 
















Wye 
rer Pi 





a famous holiday resort in Swiss Ticino, 
on the sunny Lake Maggiore. 


It is indescribably beautiful in springtime, 
when the orange and chestnut trees, the 
camellias, magnolias, wistarias, primroses 
and violets are in full bloom. 





LONDON - EC2 









Dee ee en ae ee Ee ay ae en el J Ascona is also an international centre of 
: 2 artists and authors, thus adding a touch 
3 For : of the romantic and cultural aspects of 
= ‘ Montmartre to the gay, carefree atmos- 
' 3 phere of the South. The Ascona Branch 
: : of the UNION BANK OF SWITZER- 
E i LAND will gladly encash your Travellers’ 
I = Letters of Credit or Travellers’ cheques. 
with security | 


and 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


with satisfaction 
















(S) 
JN 
OF SWITZERLAND 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid. nen ... Swiss Francs 100,000,000 
Reserves . silica sical .. 9wiss Franes 110,000,000 
Cable Address for all Offices and Reade BANKUNION 














Write for Savings]House Purchase Booklet (R6) 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. PHONE: REGENT 7282 
Branches throughout the country 


_ ASSETS EXCEED £40,000,000 RESERVES EXCEED £2,220,000 | 
i ecngnbiehasitietinnannpannitpgstbenmenienihnmeninemeemeanl 
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HAs CORRESPONDENTS Al ALL OVER THE WORLD 
eae” 





This cable 
cost a 
fortune 


The jib structure of the excavator 
appeared to be in good working 
order. Suddenly the bridle rope 
broke. Down came everything 
and up went the daily costs owing 
to production delays and loss of 
profits. 


two people could have 
prevented the accident 


An accident like this, caused by the fretted corrosion of 
a strong-looking bridle rope, need never happen — if a 
qualified Engineer Surveyor regularly inspects machinery. 
But first it is the responsibility of someone at top-level 
—a director, the secretary or chief engineer — to see 
that ail their industrial machinery is inspected and insured 
by specialists. 


<*> Vulcan inspects and protects 
Vulcan, who this year celebrate a century 

of experience—and look forward to learning more every 
day—provide just such a service. 
It costs no more than insurance and MAY 
inspection by ‘general practitioners’. wi 
Our appointment is always wel- SEND 
‘comed by company engineers and you 
insurance brokers — because they FREE : 
know that if defects are tobe found, | ¢or ait users of plant 
a Vulcan Engineer Surveyor will find an oe Boe 
them, and prevent the accident that 
would have happened. 


Vulcan 


Write to Dept. 17. 
BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2, 


THE 
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satisfying «<' 
answer! <3 


You want a good rate 

of interest; you want 

to know that your maney is INVEST IT IN 
secure; you want to be able 

to withdraw eRe wae THE SECURITY 
at any time... So, if you’re OFT 

wise, you'll choose the Halifax, = 

the largest Building Society in the HALIFAX 
world—outstanding in strength, 

security and service ! 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 


IF YOU HAVE 
£10 to £5,000 


af { 


The best-known 
name in 
Australian Banking 


— 
| Nimnmnnt 


i 


—_—_S ——__~—-—-—— 
ae Y 


\ 
COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 
Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICE: 


* 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.3 
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APPOINTMENTS 





low 


AN ECONOMIST 
is fequired by 


A.E.I.-HOTPOINT LTD., 


to assist in the ment of a markcting 
information service for the Company's expanding 


export group. 
Applicants be between 25 and ae yume 
of ee See come have had some cx! nce 
market research, including the assembly of 
published and he assessment of 
natioral economic entials. 
Candidat be willing to carry out 
rout : war in collaboration with others, but be 


cal assuming a large measure of 
responsibility himself. 
be offered to really 


Attractive salary 
suitable applicant 
Write, giving full details of personal history and 

business experience. to: 

rere mt Officer, 

h E1-Hotpoint Ltd., 

® Grosvenor Place, 

London, S.W.1, 


will 


ee SOCIAL SURVEY 

Senior Research Officer is required for the SOCIAL 
SURVEY DIVISION of the Central o6ee of 
tion. This unit, which is responsible 
survey enquiries, covers a wide field of soem and 

problems, employs a varicty of research 

mainteias high technical standards. Specialist. sections are 
available for sampling. interviewing. coding and mechanical 
tabulation, but arch officers have full responsibility 
for the design a reporting of survey work, much of 


wae is published. 

must produce evidence of previous work 
i ‘ing the use of accepted methods and ability to devise 
new socemnanes where appropriate. The post is 


graded 

Senior Officer (unestablished); salary £1,395 

to as “660 (men) ; £1,345 to £1,600 (women).—Write, ving 
i details of 


ve (PE 461), Farringdon Street, 
on those applicants selected for inter- 


_ AN FORAS TALUNTAIS 
(THE AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 
DUBLIN, IRELAND) 


has a vacancy for a HEAD OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. Salary : 
£1,600 — £1,900 a year or £1,250— £1,500 a 
year, depending on qualifications, experience, etc. 
Marriage and _ children’s allowances extra. 
Superannuation scheme. ESSENTIAL QUALI- 
FICATIONS: A Degree in Mathematics and/or 
Siatistics and/or Science and/or Agricultural 
Science, and at least five years’ research or related 
experience in the design and analysis of 
experimental and survey work using modern 
Statistical techniques. 


Further particulars, application forms, etc., from 
the Director, An Foras Talintais, 33 Merrion 
Road, Dublin. The latest date for the receipt 
of completed application forms is Friday, 
June 26, 1959. 


ARKET INVESTIGATIONS LIMITED have a 

vacancy for a YOUNG MALE GRADUATE to be 
traincd in all aspects of market research with a vicw to 
Promotion as a Research le for the conduct 
of surveys and other marketing operations. Some com- 
mercial experience would be an advantage. Initial sala 
£650-£700 p.a.—Picase write with full details o Ss. 


Orwell, Director, 1-2 Berners London, W.1 

HE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL require 

a SECRETARY for their aboratory 
near Wantage, Berkshire. Duties include gencral administra- 
tion, estate management and finance. Age limits 30-45. 
Salary scale £1,000 x £30 ¢ .) — £1,290. Contributory 
superannuation a —Applications, with names of three 
referees, to mooness Leas Research Syne. 
Cunard Building, rect, London, S.W.1, not 
later than June is. “1955. 


For other appointments see page 980 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


WARBURTON SCHOLARSHIP IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Applications are invited for the above Scholarship for 
fescarch in local government, the law relating to local 
comparative local The 


government, or ec government. 
Scholarship is tenable for one year and is of the value 
of £400. It is open to gr. of this or other 
approved University, and 

Students who expect to graduate 

tions should be sent not later thes 2 July 1, 
Registrar, The University, mchester 13, 


whom 
further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are lavieed for the above studentships 
and grants for research i 


nm Economics, Economic 
Government, Social ‘Administration. Social Anthropology 
or Sociology, tenable for one year in the first instance, 
and renewable for a further gested | not exceeding two years. 
The studentships are normally of the value of £350 or 
£400. They are offered to candidates who have obtained 
the degree of Bachelor or Master in this or a 
approved University, and applications are acceptab 
Students who expect to graduate this summer.—Applica- 
tions should be sent, not later then July 1, 1959, to the 
ceistrar, the University, Manchester 13, from whom 


further rt > 
obtained. iculars and forms of application may be 

















987 
ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
AUSTRALIA 9/- a line. 
U Flexible Trusts Limited (Victoria), Universal | REMPI 1 Dip <COL _—— 
Flexible Investments (N-S.W.) Ply. Limited, —— REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 
ctuarial Practice of M. Parker, F.I.A., Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 
Amtractive actuarial unities at all levels | Manufacturers. 
of im —e Te, 4 —— for men 2 want Write to tg _Manewnn ono Rem | Ltd., A 
vw n . he «Be . i 
the Dest climates in the weere the a3 of | (12 lines). aS ee oe 





















DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, INDIA 


and other Asian and Australasian countries are fully 
covered month by month in FAR EAST TRADE. 


Specimen copy free from 3 Belsize Crescent, London, 
NW. 3. Tel: SWI 4481. 53 ° 


INCORPORATED SECRETARIES’ — 
QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 


are HELD cach JUNE and DECEMBER, at 85 centres 


in and overseas. Copy of syllabus and details 
regarding membership may be obtained from : 


THE SECRETARY, 
THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES, 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 
13 DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


tik sie: tiene tallies onin it 20 Oa 
35 is £2,000 to £2,500 (Australian) per annum with 
s. Salary offered for non-Fellows is 


service 
ment, ae children’s pensions on death. is 
payable, depending on profits, and this has always been 
generous. Transfer cost to Australia will be paid on 


a 

an on the Unit Trust companies and the Actuarial 
Practice large and rapidly —-— Amounts 
invested = the ‘Gnit Trusts are approaching 
£2 mitlion per annum and the Actoesial actice is the 


largest in Australia with tkading’ British/ Australian 
companies included in its clients. 
"phone to Mr. A. M. 


Men interested should write or 
Parker, F.LA., F.S.S.. at 3 Chester Row, Belgravia. 


London, S.W.1 Comons Sloane 6508), from May 26, 1959, 
when a personal interview can be arranged. 

‘ORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION—York- 
shire District (South). Applications are inne tu. 


Ri Employers requiring the services of Chartered 

Applicants should be Honours graduates in subjects | Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar cxecutive posts 

appropriate to SS education. Salary scale £650 x £50 | are invited to communicate. with the Sccretary of the 
to £1,200. date twenty-one days after the | Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, 


Closing London, E.C.4, 
sonecomaes of this advertisement.—Application forms and ——— 


her details from District Secretary, W.E.A., 26 Campo 
Lane, Sheffield, 


1. 
~ APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
OUNG MAN, 2, cagericaced ia Foreien Trade, secks 


DOES YOUR BUSINESS NEED 
READY CASH? 


employment, preferably in London, with an organisa- 
ping. ete). Spanish. —Wi a ae office procedure American capital available immediately to qualified 
BA A— Engineer. 33. chemical indust aiapervisory usiness men. ick action. Write 
« experience Canada and A, sires post Money Finders of America Incorporated, 
involving international liaison and travel erably based 3c Trevise, is 9, France. 
e oo Amcrica.—Terry, P.O. Box 16, Ricdtora: Mass., ee Ok TENS  ueees 


Te Indonesian Students of Accountancy, 
1959 from Upivecsiey of =. Wales and 


eet Pye act Cul 





“A.LL THE BEST 16 mm cine cameras demonstrated. 
Come and sce how casily eee can — Pro- 


autcum Cult fessional movies with G. B. Beil Howell juipment. 
Attache, ~~ attenemen Embassy, a SS — zee Sale & Exchange Ltd., 1 Leadenhall Sereess London, 
London, W.!. 
ANADIAN JOUBMALIST. | Bae educated. seeks ASTLES in Spain ? Don’t dream of anes living. make 
mMewspaper or magazi 


it a reality right here at home with rbd Spanish 
El Cid Sherry. This ix the light yet full-bodied 
Amontillado that is so picasing to the palate. 
EDUCATION AND COURSES 
- THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 Regent Sirect, W.1. 


SESSION 1959-60 


Enrolment can now be made for the following full-time 
courses : 


pher, Wed Eine ie 
voara erviews, 
ve e~ orth a political and 
conomic affairs and their relationship to the international 
come. —Air mail replics P.O. Box 783, Station B, Montreal, 


Canada. a ar 
FINANCIAL NOTICE _ 


~ PRE-ANNOUNCEMENT NO. 228/8 
JUNE ist, 1959 


«4 implementation of Article V of the retrolcum Act 
of July 31, 1957, and by virtue of the powers vested in 
N.LO.C. by the said = i is a announced that : 


<i) With a view to ep epuaiions ations defined () General Certificate of Education Advanced Level 
istricrs 1 tren uct District VINE, ot S Orbit of | Final B.Se.cEcon.), B.Sc.(Sociology) an Diploma in Social 
latitude -f 37.0’ north, between 2 of —s Commercial Admisiseresion 
longitude of 51.00” and Jongitude of 54,0'0” east of strat 


Greenwich and bounded on the south and southwest by 
straight lines starting from Point | at an $1,0°0”, 
latitude 30,45’0”, thence on a straight line t 
. Point 2 at longitude 51,30’, 
a straight line to: 

Point 


(4) Professional Course for Statisticians. 


Enquiries and applications to the Head of the School 


latitude 30, a5), thence on of Commerce, from whom a prospectus can be obtained, 


> e longitude 52,0’, latitude 30.30’, thence on SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 

t 

: Point 4 at Honsitude 52.0’, latitude 30,0’, thence on B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 

5 = — oe longitude 54,0’, latitude 29,10’, with the Wolsey Halli (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 


exception described below, shall be declared as “ Open” | a wide range of subjects for the two cxaminations for 


ith from September 1, 1959. London. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) 
" > For the whole area situated within the boundaries | at moderate fees. 1.147 W.H. students passed Lond. Univ, 
described below B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
From point (a) at inagbete 51,0’, latitude 31,45’, | Statistical, other cxams.—Prospectus (mention exam. ) from 


thence on a straight line 2; 
oo (bd) at ames 51,2 
on a straight li 
Point () at loraitude §1,25’. latitude 30,45’, 
n Straight line to 
"point gh longitude 51.0’, latitude 30,45’, thence 
on a straight line to point (a), mentioned above ; 
although considered as part of district VIII, no proposal 
shall be accepted since it has previously been committed. 


E. W. Shaw Fietcher, CBE 1 LL.B.. Director of Studics, 
Dept. P16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, 
2 PARK 8392. 


Addison Road, W.14. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


, latitude 31,30’, thence 
thence 


@G) A person or company desiring to carry out for Examinations—University Law. Accountancy. Cost- 
or mere of the authorised” operations defined in ‘the ing. Secomastst oo wil a. Gita ‘Expert, 
— Act within the abovementioned open district er Certificate ducat ee, 

communicate, as from June 1, 1959, with the Practical non-enemmination courses in business 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of N.1.0.C., Central subjects Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, 
Office, Tehran, Iran, applying for questionnaire which poy so ~ subjects in which interested, to 


shall be sent to him/it. to be filled in and returned, in 
order to enable the N.LO.C. to ascertain his/its technical 
and financial competence. 

ionnaires 1 will be 


received up to September 
considered first, others wed after that date will 
be considered 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
bu 
‘ AIR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 

Air Freight® 


| ——~ a $25 or £9 


eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


eee een eeeeeee 


procedure 
according to the 


(4) As soon as the applicant's shall have £7 «10s. 
been cstablished, this fact will be ‘noted to him. He _- 
lay thereafter, and as soon as the declaration referred to _ 
above shall have been obtain from the N.1.0.C. £6 10s. 
Ris. "300,000" imo hundred. thousand). "a. cODy OC the . 

200.000 «& thousand), copy of the £8 15s. 
specifications booklet, the 


£7 «10s. 


agreement 
forms cageter with. ouch other supplement information 
as may be required, to cnabdle him to su it his written 
proposals to the N.1.0.C. in accordance with the provisions 
of the petroleum Act. 
propcass received between September 1 

shall be cxamined by the N.1O.C. 
within two ‘abel beginning from November 1959, 
and the outcome shall be announced in duc 
Proposals received after November 1. 1959, will be 
sidered only when the outcome of the above men 
proocenta has been announced, and until Such time as the 

strict may be announced as “ Closed.” 

(6) The submission of a proposal shall not create any 
right for the applicant. the N.1.0.C. bei free. to accept 
or reject, all s some of t propeces ved. 

‘ATIONAL IRA — OIL COMPANY, 


A. Ente: 
Chairman of ‘the J Board of the Directors. 


£7 10s. 
£9 ia 
eccccccccoccsces £7 £6 15s. 


eaeecnce = 25 or £9 
eeceercees £9 0s _ 


24 hours slower than airmail. 
22 och “STREET. LONDON, 5S.W.1 
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Pewee eveee’ 
grere Pees 


*teseaees? fe eeneee® 


So that Caltex can be of even greater service to 
European tourists than it has been in the past, 
Caltex has made available a 42-page, fully illus- 
trated, vest pocket size booklet, “Driving Abroad.” 


This booklet describes how to prepare for a trip 
in European countries and what to take along. It 
provides considerable driving and road information. 
It also contains many valuable charts and con- 


version tables. For your copy: write Dept. 370, Caltex 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


At Caltex service stations, located 
throughout most of the free countries of 
Europe, the motorist may obtain Caltex 
gasolines, Caltex motor oils, and Marfak, 
the finest lubrication that money can buy. 


...in Great Britain, look for the familiar sign! 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Serving Europe e Asia « Africa « Australia « New Zealand 





